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THE'MISSION  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  IS  THAT  OF  RESTORATION,  PRESER- 
VATION AND  EDUCATION. 

Read  before  the  Continental  Congress,  February  23,  /Sgj,  by  Mrs.  Get* 
frude  Van  Rensselaer  Wickham,  representing  the  Western  Reserve 
Chapter,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

On  New  England  hillsides,  in  southern  valleys,*  and  upon 
western  plains,  with  no  beaten  path  of  pious  pilgrimage  to 
point  the  way,  covered  with  briars  and  tangled  vines  are  the 
neglected,  forgotten,  and  unmarked  graves  of  the  patriots  of 
the  American  Revolution.  The  few  stones  that  once  recorded 
the  story  of  their  valor  and  our  indebtedness  are  tottering,  and 
defaced  by  a  century's  growth  of  moss  and  lichen,  or  lie 
broken  and  embedded  under  dead  grass  and  fallen  leaves.  A 
few  more  years  and  comparatively  nothing  would  be  left  as  a 
token  that  in  this  or  that  hallowed  spot  was  laid  the  price  of 
American  freedom. 

That  these  graves  never  have  been  accorded  the  dignity  of 
national  respect  and  national  care,  and  so  seldom  have  received 
any  visible  expression  of  personal  gratitude — the  inheritance  of 
successive  generations,  and"  embalmed  in  the  remembrauce  of 
each,  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  only  a  student  of  human 
motive  and  action  can  fathom.  The  name  of  every  Greek  who 
fell  at  Marathon  was  engraved  upon  a  monument.  Where  is 
the  American  monument,  and  where  the  engraved  names  ot 
our  sires  who  fell  on  battle-fields,  were   starved   in  dungeon 
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cells,  or  done  to  death  on  prison  ships  ?  Where  the  names  of 
those  who,  returning  wounded,  or  worn  by  those  wear)'  years 
of  danger  and  suffering,  of  hope  and  despair,  of  victory  or 
defeat,  found  the  nation  they  had  created  in  bankruptcy,  their 
homes  in  ashes,  and  bitter  poverty  awaiting  them  ? 

It  is  not,  however ,  the  mission  of  the  Daughters  to  arraign 
nor  to  criticize  this  long  neglect  of  a  sacred  duty.  But,  because 
of  this  negligence,  to  us  as  an  organization,  pledged  to  patriotic 
action  through  our  individual  inheritance,  is  reserved  the 
privelege  of  restoring  to  the  nation  the  names,  the  deeds,  and 
the  graves  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors  which  well  nigh  had 
been  irrevocably  lost  to  us  and  to  the  world. 

Shall  we  not  grasp  this  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  task. 
the  difficulties  of  which  will  require  our  most  generous 
endeavor,  untiring  patience,  personal  sacrifice,  and  the  limit  of 
official  influence  ;  thus  disproving  any  charge  that,  perchance, 
may  be  made  by  the  unqualified  and  envious  that  our  object  is 
self-laudatory,  our  aim  exdLusiveness  ? 

Many  of  us  have  proved  ourselves  expert  in  tracing  the 
record  of  ©ur  own  Revolutionary  ancestor.  Let  us  be  equally 
so  in  the  less  selfish  search  for  the  general  one.  Though 
kindred  in  sentiment,  we  are  a  widely  scattered  sisterhood. 
Let  the  Daughters  of  New  England  carefully  examine  their 
wrell-kept  church  and  State  records,  those  of  the  Middle  States 
their  priceless  Dutch  Bibles,  the  sisters  of  the  South  Atlantic 
their  cherished  annals  of  the  Revolutionary  strife.  The  result 
of  this  concerted  action  would  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
public  archives,  already  completed,  or  in  process  of  preparation. 
For,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  official  rostrum  of  the 
militia — often  our  bravest  defenders — as  yet  has  been  attempted. 
The  task  of  locating  the  graves  of  all  who  bore  arms  in  the 
common  cause,  and  placing  upon  each  an  enduring  tablet 
engraven  with  the  name  and  Revolutionary  record,  wouid  amply 
repay  us  by  the  object  lesson  such  a  memorial  would  present 
to  our  posterity.  For  upon  it  would  the  future  student 
find  corroborations  of  history,  the  philosopher  his  sequence, 
the  patriot  incentive,  the  poet  his  theme  for  noble  song,  and 
above  all,  the  children  who  pore  over  the  pages  of  the  "  Battle- 
fields and  Camp-fires  of  the  American  Revolution  "  may  verify 
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the  thrilling  story,  there  find  proof  that  it  is  not  like  an  Arabian 
Night's  tale — interesting,  but  imaginary. 

To  the  young  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity  :'  Paul  Revere's 
Ride"  is  a  reality  which  only  a  very  foolish  and  reckless 
person  would  deny  in  the  presence  of  his  grave,  to  which  any 
one  of  them  could  pilot  the  way.  i\nd  as  for  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill — there  is  the  monument,  and  any  youthful  and 
doubting  Thomas  can  read  for  himself  the  names  of  all  who  fell 
witlrWarren  while  fighting  for  the  principle — "No  taxation 
without  representation." 

It  is  also  the  mission  of  the  "  Daughters  "  to  obtain  facts  in 
regard  to  all  Revolutionary  relics  that  have  survived  the  risks 
of  a  century,  and  to  influence  the  owners  thereof  to  deposit 
them  as  permanent  loans  in  fire-proof  buildings,  where  the}* 
will  be  safe  from  any  possibilities  of  accident  ;  or,  failing  this, 
by  active  expression  of  appreciation,  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  relic  in  the  eyes  of  the  possessor,  and  thereby  ensure  for  it 
increased  care  and  safety.  A  tender  regard  for  what  is  valuable 
through  association,  a  veneration  for  the  links  which  ;i  bind  us 
to  past  generations, "  is  a  sentiment  allied  only  to  refined  natures, 
and  the  woman  who  professes  to  see  nothing  in  an  ancestral 
portrait  save  the  effects  of  time,  in  a  rare  old  book  naught 
but  its  musty  leaves,  or  in  a  silver  heirloom  any  value  beyond 
its  weight  in  coin,  confesses  to  far  more  than  she  intends.  To 
such  is  due  the  loss  of  priceless  mementoes  of  colonial  years. 
In  the  hands  of  this  type  of  woman  was  intrusted,  recently,  an 
old  family  Bible,  containing  the  genealogy  of  three  generations 
of  its  former  possessors.  She  allowed  her  little  children  to 
amuse  themselves  with  its  curious,  scriptural  engravings,  to 
use  it  as  a  footstool,  or  for  any  other  service  that  occured  to 
them,  until  the  venerable  volume  fell  to  pieces,  whereupon  she 
thrust  it  into  the  grate  to  kindle  a  fire.  Who  will  disapprove 
that  a  little  missionary  work  on  the  part  of  some  local  Chapter 
might  not  have  made  such  an  act  of  vandalism  less  liable,  and 
even  impossible  ? 

It  is  the  mission  of  our  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
our  ancestors  by  educational  methods  and  means.  To  us  mid- 
dle-aged Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  these  memories 
were  familiar  in  childhood.      We  learned   the  story  of   our 
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country's  birth  and  infancy  from  text-books,  at  school,  and  its 
details  were  made  living  pictures  by  wise  and  patriotic  teachers, 
until  the  lesson  of  freedom  had  sunk  deep  into  our  hearts  and 
minds,  making  permanent  impression.  Are  we  certain  that 
our  children  are  receiving  like  instruction?  Are  we  aware, 
and  ready  to  take  action  upon  the  fact  that,  through  lack  of 
proper  vigilance  on  our  part,  thousands  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools,  all  over  the  land,  are  studying  their  way 
through  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  who  never  once  hear 
there  of  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge,  of  Bunker  Hill  and  York- 
town,  save  through  an  occasional  poem  in  their  school  readers  ? 
What  are  these  American  children,  quite  often  of  native 
parentage,  doing  meanwhile  ?  Trying  to  master  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Is  the  study  of  our  national  laws,  our  national 
policy,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  the  true  meaning 
of  a  ballot,  fittingly  presented  in  our  High  Schools  ?  Is  it 
not  time  that  there  was  more  of  Washington  and  less  of  Caesar, 
more  of  Jefferson  and  less  of  Goethe,  and  would  not  a  study  of 
those  masterful  letters  by  the  Father  of  our  Country  be  of 
more  practical  benefit  to  an  American  pupil  than  the  memoriz- 
ing of  many  heathen  deities  ? 

As  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  and  others  of  future 
America,  we  cannot  afford  this  great  waste  of  opportunity. 
Let  us  then  be  active  in  moulding  popular  opinion  on  the  vital 
question  of  patriotic  education,  and  never  again  be  acquiescent 
or  indifferent  to  its  national  need. 
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FRANCES  SLOCUM;    OR,  THE  CAPTIVE    MAID  OF  THE 

REVOLUTION. 

By  Mrs.  Maria  Fuller  Rice. 

Representing  the  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, February  2j,  fSpj. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."     For  the  Daughters 

of  the  American  Revolution,  fitting  subjects  seem  to  be  a 
monument,  a  massacre,  or  a  woman. 

The  actively  participating  Revolutionary  women,  from  Mary 
Washington  to  Deborah  Sampson  Gannett,  appear  to  be  already 
bespoken.  Our  monument  has  been  built ;  our  massacre  has 
been  ably  discussed  on  a  former  occasion.  Yet  this  classic 
valley,  so  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  its  bloody  conflicts,  its 
incidents,  which  have  furnished  topics  for  the  historian,  the 
novelist,  the  poet,  and  the  painter,  should  appropriately  supply 
a  theme  for  the  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter  at  the  present  time. 

The  poet  Campbell,  in  treating  of  "  fair  Wyoming,"  strains 
his  imagination,  and  fancies  the  happy  shepherd  swains  with 
nothing  10  do,  "but  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities,"  or 
"skim,  perchance,  the  lake,  with  light  canoe." 

He  represents  the  lovely  maidens,  "renewing  the  dance, 
beneath  the  forests  brown." 

There  may  have  been  a  time,  when  the  young  men  and 
maidens  of  this  community  did  disport  themselves  after  this 
pleasant  pastoral  fashion ,  but  it  is  not  so  with  either  the  ' '  Sons  ' ' 
or  the  "Daughters"  now,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
life  was  very  "real  and  earnest"  for  the  early  inhabitant. 

About  894  B.  C. ,  the  Syrians  went  out  by  companies,  and 
brought  away  captive  from  the  land  of  Israel  a  little  maid. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778,  a  foe  as  cruel  as  the  Syrian, 
came  down  upon  the  home  of  Jonathan  Slocum,  and  took  away 
captive  a  little  maid,  his  daughter  Frances.  Mr.  Slocum  was 
among  the  heroic  men,  who,  disregarding  the  discomfort  and 
peril  of  the   way  from  wild  beasts  and  wild  men,  came  from 
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Rhode  Island  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1777,  with  his  wife 
and  nine  children.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  this 
family  in  refutation  of  the  Baconian  theory  :  "  He  that  hath 
a  wife  and  children,  hath  given  hostages  to  fortune;  for  they 
are  impediments  to  great  enterprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mis- 
chief." Arduous  as  the  journey  was  from  Rhode  Island  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1777,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  preferred 
by  Mrs.  John  Rogers  to  the  one  which  she  took  in  the  year 
1555,  with  her  nine  children. 

The  Slocums  located  within  the  now  populous  city  of  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Mr.  Slocuin  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
therefore  believed  himself  comparatively  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  savages. 

The  North  American  Indian  has  never  been  distinguished 
as  a  respector  of  peaceable  pursuits  or  principles.  Even  the 
guileless  youth,  on  a  green  declivity,  was  liable  to  have  his 
^quietus  made  with  a  bare  tomahawk.  After  the  massacre  of 
July,  1778,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England,  parties 
of  Indians  were  continually  coming  to  visit  the  valley,  for  the 
perpetration  of  any  atrocity  opportunity  might  afford.  On  the 
2d  of  November,  177S,  three  Delaware  Indians  came  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Slocum,  and  shot  and  scalped  a  boy  who  was 
grinding  knives  at  the  door.  The  members  of  the  family  who 
were  at  home  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  the  gun,  and  hid 
themselves,  until  Mrs,  Slocum  saw  an  Indian  lay  hold  of  her 
boy  Ebenezer,  who  was  lame.  She  then  ran  from  her  hiding 
place,  crying:  "He  can  do  thee  no  good,  he  is  lame."  The 
savage  dropped  the  boy  and  seized  the  little  girl  Frances,  and 
carried  her  away,  screaming  for  help,  holding  her  curls  away 
from  her  eyes  with  one  hand  and  stretching  out  the  other  to 
her  mo*. her.  The  fort  was  near  by,  an  alarm  was  immediately 
given  there  ;  but  the  enemy  fled  so  swiftly,  and  hid  so  securely 
that  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 

A  few  weeks  later,  while  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  father-in-law, 
Isaac  Tripp,  were,  feeding  cattle,  they  were  fired  upon  by 
Indians.  Mr.  Slocum  was  shot  dead.  Mr.  Tripp  was  wounded, 
speared,  and  tomahawked.     Both  were  scalped. 

"  How  strange  it  seemed,  with  so  much  gone, 
Of  life,  and  love,  to  still  live  on." 
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The  desolation  made  by  the  death  of  those  who  were  safe 
from  future  harm  was  easier  to  bear  than  the  suspense  and 
terror  as  to  what  might  befall  the  missing  child.  The  flight 
of  time  did  but  increase  the  bitterness  of  the  mother's  sorrow, 
for  she  always  felt  convinced  that  Frances  was  yet  alive. 
Every  grief  and  disappointment  the  child  had  ever  borne  was 
lived  over  and  over.  One  little  matter  never  ceased  to  give 
distress.  Frances  had  a  pair  of  new  shoes,  which,  for  econom- 
ical reasons,  had  been  laid  aside  for  cold  weather.  The  sight 
of  the  little  shoes,  the  thought  of  the  aching,  bleeding  feet, 
which  must  have  wandered  over  rough  roads,  through  frost 
and  snow,  were  causes  of  anguish  as  long  as  the  mother  lived. 

The  brothers,  as  they  grew  to  manhood,  made  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  their  lost  sister.  The  mother 
went  down  to  her  grave  sorrowing.  Her  dying  request  to  her 
sons  was  that  they  would  never  give  up  the  search.  They 
continued  to  spend  time  and  money,  to  perform  long  journeys, 
to  offer  large  rewards,  and  to  follow  up  every  possible  clue. 

After  many  years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Colonel  Ewing,  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  public  service  among  the  Indians, 
in  one  of  his  journeys  among  them,  came  to  the  Deaf  Man's 
Village,  near  Logansport,  Indiana.  He  took  shelter  for  the 
night  in  an  Indian  dwelling,  whose  mistress  told  him  that  she 
was  a  white  woman  ;  that  her  father  had  lived  near  a  great 
water  ;  that  she  had  been  carried  away  by  the  Indians  when  she 
was  very  young,  and  adopted  by  an  Indian  family, wlio  had  lost 
a  child.  She  had  been  kindly  treated  by  them.  When  grown 
up  she  had  married  a  chief.  Her  Indian  name  was  Maconaqua, 
Young  Bear.  She  had  never  told  her  history  for  fear  that 
she  might  be  taken  away  b%-  her  relations.  Now  her  husband 
was  dead  ;  she  herself  could  not  hope  to  live  long,  and  she  was 
willing,  if  any  belonging  to  her  were  still  alive,  that  they 
should  know  where  she  was.  After  considerable  delay,  this 
information  reached  her  brother  and  sister,  and  they  lost  no 
time  in  setting  forth  for  the  Deaf  Man's  Village. 

Nearly  sixty  years  had  passed.  The  little  sister,  whom  they 
had  mourned  so  long,  would  be  an  old  woman  now.  How 
would  they  know  her  ?  There  was  an  unmistakable  mark  of 
identification.     Before  she  was  carried  away,  she  had  received 
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a  blow  from  a  hammer  upon  the  fore-finger  of  her  left  hand  ; 
the  bone  was  hurt  and  the  finger  permanently  injured. 

Time  fails  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  meeting,  of  the 
infallible  proofs  by  which  they  knew  they  had  found  Frances. 
At  first  she  received  them  coldly  :  afterwards  told  them  regard- 
ing  her  own  life,  and  listened  with  a  degree  of  interest  to  the 
history  of  her  family  after  her  capture. 

Her  brother  and  sister  entreated  her  to  go  back  with  them. 
They  would  share  with  her  all  they  had.  She  could  not  go. 
She  had  lived  long  with  the  Indians.  The  Great  Spirit  had 
allowed  her  to  live  with  them.  They  had  been  kind  to  her- 
She  had  house,  lands,  two  daughters,  a  son-in-law,  three 
grandchildren — everything  to  make  her  comfortable.  Her 
husband,  when  dying,  had  charged  her  not  to  leave  the 
Indians.  Her  husband  and  boys  were  buried  there.  She 
wished  to  live  and  die  there  too. 

"All  was  ended  now,  the  hope,  the  fear,  and  the  sorrow  ; 
All  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless  unsatisfied  longing." 

Sadly  the  brother  and  sister  returned  home,  feeling  that 
"their  lives  henceforth  had  separate  ends  and  never  could  be 
one  again."  Subsequently,  she  was  visited  by  the  brother  and 
sister  an'd  other  members  of  the  family.  This  time  she 
received  them  with  pleasure,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  brother 
to  live  with  her.  promising  him  half  her  land  if  he  would  do  so. 

When  the  Government  made  arrangements  to  settle  the 
Indians  of  Indiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  through  her 
brother's  efforts,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  exempting  her 
and  her  family  from  the  obligation  to  remove  to  the  far  West 
with  the  rest  of  the  Indians. 

Her  last  illness  was  of  short  duration.  She  refused  all  med- 
ical aid.  "Her  people  were  gone;  she  did  not  wish  to  live 
longer."  Through  the  teachings  and  influence  of  her  nephew, 
the  Rev..  George  R.  Slocum,  she  was  brought  to  realize  the 
comfort  of  the  Christian  religion.  She  died  on  the  9th  March, 
1847,  aged  seventy-four  years.  She  received  a  Christian  burial. 
Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  from  the  text  :  '  I  am 
become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and  an  alien  unto  my 
mother's  children."     In  the  Indian  burying  ground,  by  her 
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husband  and  sons,  she  "sleeps  the  sleep  that  comes  to  all." 
A  number  of  her  relatives  (all  collateral)  live  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  and  have  in  their  possession  portraits  of  the  size  of  life, 
and  smaller,  and  many  interesting  relics  of  Frances.  There 
are  some  lineal  Indians,  but  it  is  not  now  possible  to  enlarge 
upon  their  characteristics  or  whereabouts. 

In  order  to  compress  this  account  of  Frances  Slocum  within 
the  prescribed  limit,  it  has  been  necessary  to  hack  and  muti- 
late after  a  truly  Indian  fashion.  In  this  process  of  condensa- 
tion, the  narrative  has  lost  life  and  interest,  so  that  doubtless 
those  who  hear  are  ready  to  say  that,  like  the  wound  of 
Mercutio,  "  it  is  enough." 

We  leave  her  with  regret  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
do  her  justice,  but  in  the  belief  that  the  family,  so  sorrowfully 
separated,  who  never  could  be  re-united  on  earth,  now  meet  in 
harmony- in  the  "  better  country,  that  is  a  heavenly  " — 

"For  the  former  things  have  passed  away." 
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AN    OLD    CONNECTICUT   TOWN. 

Reaa  by  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hill,  representing  the  Chapter  of  JVorwalk,   Con- 
necticut',  in  the  Continental  Congress,  February  23,  /Spj. 

The  modern  railway  train  passes  with  rapid  flight  over  much 
that  is  historic  ground,  as  it  closely  follows  the  southern  shore 
of  Connecticut  in  its  direct  way  from  New  York  to  its  terminal 
point  at  Boston.  The  way  lies  through  a  busy  section  of  one 
of  the  busiest  States,  and  in  frequent  view  of  the  blue  waters 
of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  full  of  Colonial  memorials  and  of 
Revolutionary  reminiscences. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  before  the  iron  horse  of  mod- 
ern invention  had  made  its  advent,  this  same  route  of  travel 
was  used  and  known  as  the  Boston  Post  Road.  For  generations 
the  familiar  sight  of  the  four-horse  stage  coach,  with  its  load 
of  dusty  travelers,  varied  the  monotony  of  life  in  the  dwellings 
along  the  way,  and  the  blast  of  the  tin  horn,  announcing  its 
approach,  was  always  a  most  welcome  sound  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  towns.  Travelers  of  distinction  were  frequent 
passengers  in  these  lumbering  coaches,  and  many  an  ancient 
hostelry  still  standing  has  sheltered  such  famous  men  as  Wash- 
ington and  Lafayette,  Adams  and  Franklin,  in  their  journeyings 
between  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  There  was  a  time,  too, 
when  the  British  regulars  were  a  familiar  sight,  as  they  marched 
along  this  road  in  their  pursuit  of  the  elusive  Provincial  sol- 
diery. Near  this  highway,  also,  in  1779..  General  Putnam 
took  his  famous  horseback  ride  down  the  face  of  a  rocky  ledge 
to  escape  capture  by  the  British  troops,  who  were  close 
upon  him. 

If  to-day  we  leave  the  railway  train  and  follow  the  old 
turnpike  for  a  leisurely  trip  through  this  beautiful  section  of 
the  State,  we  will  find  many  charming  old  towns,  which  proudly 
look  back  upon  a  local  history  which  dated  from  the  infant 
life  of  the  colony,  and,  continuing  on  to  the  days  of  the  B.evo- 
lutionary  War,  became  immortalized  in  the  annals  of  the  State. 
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To-day  they  are  the  landmarks  of  valiant  deeds,  and  the  last 
resting-place  of  man}*  a  hero.  In  some  of  these  localities,  life 
has  gone  on  with  quiet  pace  in  the  last  hundred  years,  and  left 
unchanged  many  an  old  homestead,  which,  with  its  quaint 
architecture  and  well-kept  surroundings,  testifies  to  the  thrift 
and  local  importance  of  the  preceding  generations. 

Reaching  a  point  about  forty  miles  from  New  York,  we  pass 
over  one  of  the  many  ridges  of  ground  which  run  from  the 
north  and  terminate  at  the  shore  of  the  Sound.  The  pano- 
rama of  Nature's  loveliness  which  is  suddenly  revealed  from 
this  eminence  will  cause  us  to  pause  to  enjoy  for  a  few  moments 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  before  us.  This  is  a  locality  which 
has  its  place  in  history  ;  for  before  us  lies  the  harbor  and  the 
town,  which  since  its  purchase  from  the  Red  man,  in  1649,  has 
been  called  by  the  Indian  name  of  Norwake,  or  Xorwalk.  To 
the  south  and  east  are  the  bright  and  sparkling  waters  of  the 
Sound,  dotted  with  the  suowy  sails  of  passing  vessels,  and  far 
in  the  southern  horizon  rise  the  blue  hills  of  Long  Island. 
Along  the  shore  and  in  front  of  the  harbor  are  a  number  of 
lovely  islands,  at  once  its  beauty  and  protection.  Close  at  the 
base  of  the  ridge  is  the  valley  of  the  Norwalk  River,  where 
lies  this  ancient  and  typical  Xew  England  town,  with  its  long 
lines  of  broad  and  beautiful  elm- shaded  avenues,  its  historic 
old  mansions,  and  its  wealth  of  modern  homes.  Some  of  these 
old  family  homesteads  occupy  the  same  ground  which  was 
alotted  to  their  ancestors  in  the  original  purchase  of  the  land 
and  which  has  only  passed  by  inheritance  to  its  successive  pos- 
sessors. In  many  of  these  old  homes  are  the  treasured  heir- 
looms of  their  honored  ancestors.  Homespun  linens,  delicate 
embroideries,  and  quaint  old  silver  are  among  their  treasures. 
The  carved  furniture  and  brass-ornaniented  chiffoniers  are 
frequent  reminders  of  the  century  gone,  and  reverent  hands 
will  show  you  costumes  worn  in  the  time  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton and  the  Empress  Josephine. 

The  old  cemeteries,  too.  speak  of  ancient  worthies  who,  in 
their  day  and  generation,  deserved  and  won  respect  and  honor. 
The  most  ancient  burial  plot  in  the  town  is  in  full  sight  of  the 
trains  which  thunder  past  so  constantly,  and  contains  the 
mauy-pillared   tablet   covering   the    tomb   of   Thomas   Fitch, 
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Connecticut's  last  Colonial  governor.  Near  the  railway,  also, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor,  is  the  place  where,  in  1649, 
the  first  little  company  of  settlers  pitched  their  tents  ;  and 
close  beside  the  spot  where  the  railway  arches  the  beautiful 
East  Avenue  (so  full  of  Colonial  reminiscences)  is  the  spot 
where  the  first  church  of  Norwalk  was  located — that  visible 
evidence  of  the  integrity  of  their  intentions  first  required  of 
the  early  Colonists.  Like  many  another  old  town,  it  is  rich 
in  its  associations  and  historic  memorials. 

Its  first  purchase  and  occupation  by  the  English  dates  back 
to  the  year  when  Charles  I  of  England  was  dethroned  and 
beheaded.  At  that  time  there  were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the 
whole  region  ;  and  only  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
white  man  had  first  occupied  any  part  of  the  wilderness  now 
forming  the  State  of  Connecticut.  From  New  Haven  to  the 
port  of  New  Amsterdam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River, 
only  a  few  settlements  had  been  made,  and  it  required  brave 
hearts  and  enduring  courage  to  face  the  dangers  of  life  in  such 
an  isolated  locality.  The  story  of  these  people  was  much  like 
that  of  many  of  the  Colonists.  1  It  was  not  poverty  which 
drove  the  larger  part  of  the  early  settlers  to  the  shores  of  New 
England.  The  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for  which 
they  had  striven,  seemed  worthy  and  certain  of  success. 

We  can  now  scarcely  imagine  the  zeal  and  heroism  that 
impelled  the  first  settlers  of  our  country,  who  had  passed  their 
earlier  years  in  cultured  France  or  England,  to  voluntarily  la}' 
aside  all  that  one  naturally  holds  most  dear  for  the  uncertain 
results  of  life  in  a  new  country. 

Many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
colonies  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  and  were 
possessed  of  large  estates  and  honored  names.  Yet  such  was 
their  character,  that  their  influence  led  large  numbers  of  the 
best  of  England's  people  to  leave  their  homes,  and  to  take,  with 
their  inheritance,  their  traditions,  and  ideas,  with  which  to 
begin  life  in  New  England,  amid  these  inhospitable  surround- 
ings. History  has  preserved  to  us  the  story  of  the  hardships 
of  these  brave  men  and  women,  who,  in  their  conquest  of  the 
wilderness,  suffered  a  two-fold  danger — that  of  the  ravenous 
wolf,  and  the  still  more  relentless  enemy,  the  treacherous  and 
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cruel  Red  man.  But  one  day  in  the  history  of  this  old  town  of 
Xorwalk  stands  out  in  startling  interest  from  that  of  all  others. 
It  is  a  day  from  which  most  of  its  present  architecture  is  dated, 
3nd  one  long  remembered  03-  those  who  suffered  from  its 
horrors. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  years  had  gone  by  since  first  the 
little  band  of  planters  had  come  to  this  lovely  harbor  and  built 
their  homes  upon  its  shores.  One  after  another  the  generations 
had  lived,  wrought,  and  suffered,  and  had  passed  away.  The 
valley  had  become  a  prosperous  town.  From  the  times  of  Crom- 
well, which  began  with  the  year  of  their  settlement,  and 
through  the  stormy  years  of  Charles  II  down  to  the  reign  of 
George  III,  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  maintained  with 
the^other  Colonists  the  attitude  of  loyalty  and  adherence  to  the 
English  crown.  But  the  pulse  of  freedom  there  also  beat  high, 
as  they  joined  the  alliance  in  1775  for  liberty  and  independence. 

In  this  old  town  of  Norwalk  the  country's  call  for  aid  was 
answered  then,  as  ever  since,  with  willing  service,  and  many 
of  her  sons  wTere  soon  in  the  ranks  of  the  patriot  army.  The 
year  1779  was  everywhere  a  year  of  discouragement  and  dis- 
aster ;  and  while  the  army  was  engaged  in  campaigns  at  remote 
points,  the  British,  under  Generals  Garth  and  Tryon,  executed  a 
series  of  raids  upon  the  defenseless  coast  of  Connecticut,  which 
were  hardly  within  the  pale  of  civilized  warfare.  As  in  the 
British  incursion  in  the  Southern  colonies  of  the  same  year, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  destroyed  met  with  the  same 
treatment  which  had.  characterized  their  earlier  and  more  sav- 
age foes.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  week  of  terror  began  ; 
when,  with  a  force  of  3,000  British  and  Hessian  troops,  Generals 
Garth  and  Tryon  landed  in  New  Haven  harbor  and  began  their 
work  of  devastation  in  that  beautiful  city.  Pillage,  vandalism, 
and  destruction  were  committed  everywhere,  and  many  citizens 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  beautiful  town  of  Fairfield  was 
next  visited  by  the  fleet,  and  churches,  stores,  and  private  dwell- 
ings were  soon  enveloped  in  flames,  and  human  life  was  not 
spared.  The  wanton  destruction  of  so  many  homes  of  wealth 
and  refinement  carried  with  it  an  irreparable  loss  ;  as  countless 
records  of  great  historic  value  and  an  immense  amount  of  per- 
sonal property  was  thus  utterly  lost.     The  direful  news  was 
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carried  along  the  coast,  and  the  doomed  inhabitants  prepared  in 
haste  to  abandon  their  homes  to  the  relentless  enemy.  Hun- 
dreds of  homeless  people  were  scattered  over  the  adjacent  coun- 
try without  food  or  shelter,  with  none  to  offer  them  assistance. 
On  Saturday  night  of  the  same  week,  the  dreaded  fleet,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-six  sloops  and  transports,  under  General  Tryon, 
appeared  in  the  quiet  harbor  of  Norwalk,  on  their  fiendish 
errand.  With  the  earl}-  dawn  of  the  Sabbath  morning,  the 
British  troops,  numbering  about  1,500,  disembarked,  and,  with 
tumult  and  the  firing  of  cannon,  began  the  work  of  destruction. 
It  was  a  reign  of  terror.  As  the  troops  advanced  up  each  side 
of  the  river,  the  torch  was  applied  to  every  building  :  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  every  vessel  in  the  harbor,  the  two  churches, 
and  nearly  every  building  in  the  town  was  consumed  by  the 
destroying  flames.  Six  houses  only,  the  homes  of  pronounced 
Tories,  were  saved.  Only  a  feeble  resistance  could  be  offered 
in  the  face  of  such  numbers  ;  and,  after  a  brief  but  plucky  fight, 
the  handful  of  patriots  retreated.  A  commanding  eminence 
near  the  village  green  is  still  a  dismal  landmark  of  the  day  ; 
for  there,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  General  Tryon  sat  and 
directed  the  work. 

After  such  a  glorious  victory  the  valiant  General  Tryon 
ordered  a  retreat  ;  and,  with  his  troops,  he  sailed  away  across 
the  Sound  to  his  headquarters  at  Huntington  Bay. 

Soon  by  courage  and  perseverance,  a  new  town  arose  on  the 
ashes  of  the  old.  Life  resumed  its  wonted  aspect,  as  the 
people  repaired  the  waste  places  and  began  life  anew.  Success 
attended  their  efforts,  and  the  town  soon  became  more  pros- 
perous than  before.  To-day,  the  same  streets  that  once  were 
the  lines  of  march  for  those  British  troops,  in  their  wanton  raid, 
resound  to  the  tread  of  a  busy  and  prosperous  community. 
Many  of  the  old  families  of  the  town  bear  the  same  honored 
names  as  those  of  the  earl)-  planters,  and  are  animated  with 
the  same  spirit.  The  bustling  life  of  to-day  has  not  succeeded 
in  casting  the  veil  of  forgetfulness  over  those  early  and  cour- 
ageous souls,  to  whom  our  present  century  owes  so  much. 
We  honor  ourselves  in  like  manner  as  we  honor  them. 
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Kcad  before  the  Continental  Congress,  February  2j,  /Sgj,  by  Jlfrs.  Mary 
Harrison  Severance,  representing'  the  Chapter  of  Minnesota. 

"That  which  has  been  is  that  which  shall  be,"  but,  with  all 
respect  to  the  wise  man,  there  is  one  new  thing  under  the 
sun — the  eternal  lover. 

"This  is  he  who,  felled  by  foes, 
Sprung  harmless  up  refreshed  by  blows  ; 
He  to  captivity  was  sold, 
But  him  no  prison  bars  would  hold  ; 
Though  they  sealed  him  in  a  rock, 
Mountain  chains  he  can  unlock  ; 
Thrown  to  lions  for  their-meat, 
The  crouching  lion  kissed  his  feet  ; 
Bound  to  the  stake,  no  flames  appalled, 
But  arched  o'er  him  an  honoring  vault." 

Indestructible,  omnipresent,  is  this  lover,  and  how  we  love 
him  !  For  does  he  not  add  another  mite  to  the  sum  of  sweet- 
ness, romance,  and  inspiration  which  saves  the  sordid  earth  ? 
The  niemor}'  of  a  stupid  great  man  is  cast  aside  like  a  tattered 
garment.  The  lichens  erase  the  name  from  his  reeling  head- 
stone, and  posterity  asks,  hesitatingly,  if  he  were  the  man  who 
won  this  battle  or  overturned  that  empire  ;  or  was  he,  after 
all,  the  one  who  invented  the  new  philosophy  ?  But  Romeo, 
Dante,  John  Alden,  Leander,  and  Petrarch — no  need  of  musty 
dates  to  mark  their  existence,  for  it  is  writ  deep  in  the  world's 
tenderness.  No  period  of  history  or  mouldering  tomb  holds 
them  ;  theirs  is  a  perpetual  existence  of  joyous  youth. 

Whether  or  not  that  first  courtship  in  the  twilights  of  Eden 
was  more  ideal,  fervent,  and  unworldly,  it  is  certain  that  as  we 
go  back  in  history  the  lines  of  the  romance  are  less  blurred, 
and  seem  to  stand  out  more  vividly  from  the  monochrome  back- 
ground of  common  life.  In  the  beginning  of  our  own  country 
there    must    have   been    lovers  wandering:    in    the    loneliness 
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of  their  wild  Eden,  whose  timid  courtship  was  far  different  to 
the  analytic,  fin  de  siccle  passion  of  to-day.  But  the  historian 
of  Puritan  times  has  made  sure  that  prying  ninteenth  century 
eyes  shall  not  spy  upon  his  lovers  ;  he  barely  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  his  subject  ever  married  at  all,  ignoring  completely 
all  that  went  before.  Stiff  and  uncomfortable  as  their  own 
ruffs  was  the  pattern  of  their  courtship.  No  room  there  lor 
the  whims  and  vagaries  of  fancy.  Fines  and  imprisonment 
threatened  that  youth  who  should  "  inveigle  the  affections  of 
any  mayde  unless  her  parents  and  guardians  should  give  way  an 
allowance  in  that  respect."  Sam  Clark,  in  1659,  was  publicly 
reproved  for  "  hankering  about  men's  gates  to  draw  company 
out  to  him."  If  an}-  youth  took  his  life  in  his  hands  and 
wenta-wooing,  he  met  with  little'assistance  from  the  "maydes, " 
for  they  were  too  busy  being  good  to  have  time  to  be  agreeable. 

"  Grave  were  their  brows,  and  few  their  words, 
And  coarse  their  garb  and  simple  ; 
The  maiden's  very  cheek  seemed  shy, 
To  own  its  worldly  dimple." 

The  horrible  uncertainty  of  the  soul's  salvation  played  too 
prominent  a  part  in  conversation  to  allow  much  freedom  of 
mind  for  trifles  such  as  love.  Judge  Sewell  writes  of  his 
daughter,  in  his  diary  :  "  Bettie  comes  to  me  almost  as  soon 
as  I  am  up,  and  tells  me  the  disquiet  she  had  when  waked. 
Told  she  was  afraid  she  would  go  to  hell,  was  like  Spira, 

not  ele<"t- 1."  Later. — <l  Bettie  can  hardly  read  her  chapter 
for  weeping  ;  tells  me  she  has  gone  back  ;  does  not  taste  that 
sweetness  in  reading  the  Word  she  once  did."  Poor  Bettie 
Sewell,  like  all  other  Puritan  maids,  her  love  affair  was 
arranged  for  her  on  a  strictly  economic  basis ;  the  dower 
arranged,  the  parents  satisfied,  the  courtship  proceeded  along 
prudent  and  formal  ways.  The  financial  proposals  for  the 
hands  of  various  women  made  by  Judge  Sewell  are  funereally 
interesting.  They  were  brief  and  to  the  point,  but  always 
terminated  by  a  disagreement  as  to  settlements  ;  the  Judge 
being  a  trifle  "  near  "  in  pecuniary  dealings  ;  although,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  lavish  with  oranges,  sugared  almonds, 
and  rings,  which  he  had  received  as  gifts  at  funerals.    Affection 
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in  his  case  was  a  matter  of  fifty  pounds,  more  or  less.  Not 
much  frivolity  could  be  expected  of  a  man  who  writes  in  his 
diary,  "  Spent  the  day  in  the  family  tomb  arranging  the  coffins; 
'twas  an  .wful  but  plesant  treat."  His  courtship  of  Madame 
Winthrop,  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  is  one  of  the  most 
minutely  described  in  his  journal.  He  says  :  "  Visited  Madame 
Winthrop;  gave  her  a  piece  of  Mr.  Belcher's  cake,  some 
ginger-bread  wraped  up  in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  Told  her 
my  daughter  Judith  was  gone  from  me  and  I  was  more  lone- 
some. While  it  was  hardly  convenient  for  me  to  think  of 
marrying  again  so  soon  after  my  wife's  death,  still  could  not 
do  so  without  consulting  her."  "Told  her  we  might  help 
one  another  forward  on  our  journey  to  Canaan."  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  writes  her  the  following  note:  "Madame: 
These  wait  on  you  with  Mr.  Mayhew's  Sermons  and  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Indians  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  I 
thank  you  for  your  unmerited  favors  of  yesterday  ;  and  hope 
to  have  the  Hapiness  of  waiting  on  you  to-morrow  before 
Eight  o'clock  afternoon.  I  pray  God  to  keep  you,  and  give 
you  a  joyfull  entrance  upon  the  229th  year  of  Christopher 
Columbus  his  discovery."  At  his  next  visit  he  waxes  bold 
and  asked  to  remove  her  glove.  "Enquiring  the  reason,  I 
told  her  'twas  great  odds  between  handling  a  dead  goat  and  a 
live  lad)-.  Afterward  I  said  if  after  a  first  and  second  Vagary 
she  would  accept  of  me  retiring,  her  Victorious  Kindness  and 
Good  Will  would  be  very% obliging."  But  Madame  Wi.  irop, 
after  long  coquetting,  refuses  him,  because  he  will  neuter  keep 
a  carriage  nor  wear  a  wig. 

The  loves  of  Iyydia  Gray  and  Henry  Frost  were  all  but 
wrecked  on  the  thrifty  tendencies  of  their  time."  Their  parents 
quarreled  and  haggled  over  the  settlements,  until  every  spark 
of  sentiment  must  have  been  extinguished.  After  a  series  of 
compromises,  consent  was  given  ;  the  whole  transaction 
forming  an  interesting  picture  of  the  time.  The  thrifty  Con- 
necticut planter,  the  London  father  advancing  the  capital  ;  the 
brother  helping  if  he  can  have  half  the  profit;  the  maiden  who 
yielded  early  in  the  fray  being  satisfied  of  the  sum  she  "  stood 
on,"  fifty  pounds— all  of  these  figures  form  a  characteristic 
group.     "Behind  and   beyond  all.  the   Puritan    ecclesiastical 
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machinery  looms  heavily  and  darkly  in  the  background,  ready 
to  crush  either  parent  or  child  should  any  inconsiderate  im- 
pulse cross  the  hard  iron  lines  of  its  conventional  administration 
of  social  matters." 

While  the  underlying  principle  of  New  England  courtship 
was  economic,  the  controlling  influence  was  conscience.  Elliott 
tells  us  of  a  certain  minister,  Clapp,  who,  in  his  private  diary, 
says  of  the  first  wife  :  "I  lived  with  her  in  the  house  near 
eleven  years,  and  she  was  my  wife  almost  nine,  and  I  never 
once  saw  her  in  an  unpleasant  temper.  Indeed,  I  took  great 
pleasure  in  pleasing  her  in  everything  I  thought  I  conveniently 
-could,"  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  that  was  or 
was  not  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  pre-Revolutionary  husband. 
The  worthy  Mr.  Clapp  loses  this  "serene,  pleasant,  and  ex- 
cellent helpmeet,"  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  take  unto  him- 
self a  second.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  he  indites  a  long 
prayer  in  which  occurs  this  passage:  "  Lord  thou  knowest  my 
temper  and  disposition,  and  seest  how  necessarily  hard  it 
would  be  for  me  to  be  joined  to  a  disagreeable  consort.  Thou 
hast  been  pleased  in  Thy  holy  and  sovereign  wTill  and  pleasure 
to  deprive  me  of  a  most  dear  and  pleasant  consort,  in  which  I 
look  a  peculiar  delight  and  satisfaction,  and  if  thou  shouldst 
mow  permit  me  to  be  joined  to  a  disagreeable  one,  it  would  be 
"hard  for  my  nature  to  bear."  We  hope  that  Mrs.  Mary  Salton- 
stall,  whom  he  soon  after  married,  met  all  the  requirements  of 
her  clerical  lover,  and  that,  he  in  turn  persevered  in  his  old 
age  in  endeavoring  to  please  her  as  he  "  conveniently  could." 

The  brave  little  State  of  Rhode  Island,  that  "  Cave  of 
Adullam,"  as  the  somewhat  bigoted  rulers  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  pleased  to  call  her,  must  have  fostered  a  more  inde- 
pendent and  humorous  spirit  along  her  borders,  for  in  the 
records  we  read  of  an  unattractive  but  rich  old  deacon  who 
rode  up  to  the  door  of  quick-witted  Bettie  Lee  and  solemnly 
declared:  "Bettie,  the  Lord  sent  me  to  marry  you."  The 
maiden,  possibly  seeing  no  fairer  prospect  opening  to  her, 
promptly  but  ambiguously  replied:  "The  Lord's  will  be 
done." 

When,  however,  the  sentiment  of  the  time  broke  the  iron 
bonds  of  conventionality  and   expressed   itself,  it  was  in   Ian- 
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guage  so  scriptural  that  an  ardent  wooing  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  sermon.      A  sample  love-letter  is  that  of   a  Rev.   Mr. 

T- to  his  Connecticut  lady-love.     He  writes  :   "  My  Dove  : 

I  send  you  not  my  heart,  for  that  I  trust  is  sent  to  Heaven 
long  since,  and  unless  it  hath  woefully  deceived  me,  it  hath 
not  taken  up  its  lodging  in  anyone's  bosom  on  this  side  the 
royal  city  of  the  Great  King;  but  yet  the  most  of  it  that  is  to 
be  layde  out  upon  any  creature  doth  safely  and  singly  fall  to 
your  share."  This  shows  a  strict  regard  for  accuracy  of  state- 
ment, and  a  cautious  moderation  lest  false  hopes  should  be 
excited.  But  he  continues  :  "So  much  my  post-pigeon  presents 
you  with  here  in  these  lines.  Look  not  I  entreat  you  upon  it 
as  one  of  love's  hyperboles,  if  I  borrow  the  beams  of  some 
sparkling  metaphor  to  illustrate  my  resjpects  to  thyself  by  it, 
for  you  having  made  my  breast  the  cabinet  of  your  affections, 
as  I  yours  mine,  1  know  not  how  to  offer  a  better  comparison 
to  set  out  my  love  by,  than  to  compare  it  unto  a  golden  ball  of 
pure  fire  rolling  up  and  down  my  breast,  from  which  there 
now  and  then  flies  a  spark  like  a  glorious  beam  from  the  body 
of  a  flaming  sun."  This  metaphor  surely  must  have  satisfied 
the  dear  maid  at  Norwich,  and  consoled  her  for  the  other  little 
part  of  her  lover's  heart,  which,  he  intimated,  was  (l  layed  "  out 
elsewhere.  These  letters  were  written  one  hundred  years 
before  the  Revolution,  and,  as  communication  between  different 
localities  was  difficult  and  expensive,  and  changes  of  outward 
fashion  and  modes  of  thought  correspondingly  gradual,  we 
may  be  very  sure  they  can  be  taken  as  fair  samples  of  the 
style  of  love-making  approved  by  the  highest  social  authori- 
ties of  New  England — the  clerical  aristocracy. 

As  Abigail  Adams  feelingly  deplores  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
provision  for  female  education  in  olden  times,  we  surmise  that 
the  correspondence  between  a  betrothed  couple,  cruelly  sepa- 
rated by  many  miles  of  uncertain  bridle  path  or  post-roads, 
must  have  been  a  one-sided  affair.  At  least,  in  our  researches 
we  are  placed  in  the  position  of  listener  to  a  telephonic  conver- 
sation. If  there  was  a  response  down  the  far  corridor  of  time 
to  the  pious  confidences  and  quaint  protestations  of  these  dig- 
nified suitors,  who  seem  so  real  and  present  to  us,  the  whisper 
does  not  reach  us.     We  can  imagine  with   what  respect  these 
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gentle  Puritan  maidens  must  have  regarded  their  Harvard 
educated,  diary-keeping  admirers,  and  with  what  painstaking 
effort  and  reverent  diction  their  replies  must  have  been  indited. 
Occasionally,  we  have  a  proof  of  this,  as  in  a  letter  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Abigail  Davenport, 
of  Stamford,  to  her  ministerial  fiancee  at  Longmeadow.  She 
is  evidently  somewhat  appalled  by  her  own  temerity  in  daring 
to  hazard  a  practical  suggestion  to  her  future  lord  and  master. 
She  meekly  writes  :  "  Reverend  and  worthy  sir  :  Missing  the 
opportunity  by  our  Deputies  of  Sending  a  few  Lines,  but  willing 
to  Gratify  you  in  that  which  you  was  pleased  when  here  to 
say,  would  be  a  particular  Gratification  to  you,  in  doing  of 
which,  Good  Sir.  I  would  desire  might  not  be  for  my  being 
exposed,  although  there  may  be  justly  faults  found  by  your 
clerical  eye,  yet  I  would,  if  I  did  but  know  how,  Modestly 
crave  your  favorable  thought,  hoping  that  these  lines  may  find 
you  in  good  health,  as  at  present  I  am,  through  ye  goodness 
of  God  for  which  I  desire  to  be  thankful.  *  *  *  Piease 
Good  Sir  to  pardon  iny  boldness  and  freedom  as  to  one  thing, 
which  might  have  been  spoken  to,  but  was  not  when  you  was 
here.  It  is  Customary  for  some  to  have  gloves  alike  for  color. 
If  you  pleas  to  have  them,  like  mine,  Sir,  you  may  get  white. 
Valuable,  Sir,  be  not  angry,  if  one  who  desires  to  be  made  a 
comfort  rather  than  a  trouble  to  you,  should  desire  a  remem- 
brance by  you  in  your  petitions  at  ye  throne  of  grace.  Suffer 
me  to  beg  your  pardon  once  again  for  my  burdening  you  with 
such  scrolls.  I  would  not  be  tedious,  but  Subscribe,  Sir,  your 
very  observant  and  hopefully  well  affected,  Abigail  Daven- 
port." 

Not  all  maidens  were  as  humble  in  spirit  as  this  one.  Pris- 
cilla,  the  Puritan,  in  spite  of  her  quaint  garb  and  formal 
manner,  proposed  to  her  lover,  regardless  of  consequences. 
Another  maid,  of  later  and  Revolutionary  date,  gives  a  dash 
of  piquancy  to  the  dull,  "sad-colored"  Puritan  background. 
She  was  a  high-spirited  young  person,  genealogically  renowned 
as  the  daughter,  the  sister,  the  aunt,  the  cousin  of  as  many 
New  England  Governors  ;  being  in  love  with  her  modest  and 
reticent  cousin,  met  him  one  day  upon  the  stairs,  and  asked  : 
"  What  did  you  say,  cousin?  "      "  I  didn't  say  anything,"  he 
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replied.  A  few  days  later  she  asked  the  same  question,  only 
to  receive  the  same  answer.  Nothing  daunted,  she  encountered 
him  some  time  after  on  the  seashore  and  put  the  same  sug- 
gestive inquiry.  Again  he  replied:  "  I  didn't  say  anything." 
"It  is  time  you  did,"  she  remarked,  and  results  proved  the 
correctness  of  her  keen  perception,  for  they  were  soon  after 
married. 

These  saving  examples  show  that  there  were  a  few  blooms 
of  romance  and  spontaneity  not  choked  out  by  the  rank  growth 
of  conscience.  Moreover,  some  historian  remarks,  in  a  half- 
ashamed  foot  note,  that  from  a  little  before  sunset  until  the 
nine  o'clock  bell  rang,  gallants  and  their  sweethearts  prom- 
enaded Boston  Common.  Here,  safe  from  parental  and  churchly 
criticism,  let  us  hope  that  a  few  tender  glances  were  exchanged 
while  discussing  the  last  sermon. 

In  New  England,  all  tended  toward  utilitarianism.  Women 
selected  their  gCAvns  because  they  would  wear  ;  they  were  edu- 
cated to  do  useful  things — to  spin,  weave,  sew,  and  cook.  She 
was  renowned  who  could  do  the  most  work,  show  the  most 
meekness,  and  rais3  the  largest  family  of  children.  The  women 
of  New  England  were  more  celebrated  as  mothers  than  as 
belles  or  sweethearts.  In  the  biographies  and  memoirs,  the 
mothers  of  distinguished  men,  and  the  mothers  of  their  chil- 
dren, are  written  at  length,  but  their  sweethearts — never. 

In  later  times,  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  the  South, 
all  is  different.  Scarcely  in  any  time  or  country  has  woman 
worship  reached  such  a  climax.  In  the  sunshine  of  perpetual 
adoration  women  expanded  into  types  of  the  most  perfect 
beauty.  Like  the  subtle  perfume  which  clings  to  their  old 
brocades,  reverently  exhibited  from  time  to  time  by  their 
descendants,  their  charm  has  come  down  to  us.  Our  blood 
still  thrills  at  the  mention  of  Miss  Chew,  Mrs.  Bingham,  Mrs. 
Piatt,  and  others.  We  do  not  know  how  they  looked,  what 
their  intellectual  attainments  were,  nor  why  we  of  to-day  still 
worship  blindly  at  the  olden  shrine.  We  only  know  that  there 
was  a  charm,  seemingly  a  lost  art,  which  made  their  goings 
and  comings  a  royal  progress,  and  their  homes  a  brilliant 
court.  For  a  bow  of  ribbon  consecrated  by  their  touch,  men 
killed  each  other  with  delight.     To  be  beautiful,  agreeable,  and 
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a  joy  forever  was  the  New  York  woman's  whole  creed.  Par- 
liamentary practice,  reform,  the  club  end  of  existence  had  not 
led  her  astray  from  her  privilege — she  had  not  exchanged 
her  crown  of  brilliants  for  one  of  iron.  There  were  women 
in  those  days  worth  worshipping,  and  their  subjects  did  so 
enthusiastically. 

Nor  was  such  beauty  unadorned.  Brocades,  laces,  and  dia- 
monds, which  would  turn  this  tailor-made  generation  green 
with  envy,  decked  the  belles  of  that  time.  Church  was  the 
principal  place  of  display.  Of  one  couple,  recently  married,  it 
is  told  that  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon  they  stood  solemnly  up 
in  their  "  pue  "  and  revolved  slowly  while  the  congregation 
admired  their  elegance.  Indeed,  even  the  noble  sex  was  not 
free  from  the  vanities  of  raiment.  An  old  citizen  of  New  York 
recounts  in  his  memoirs,  with  refreshing  naivete:  "I  was 
dressed  in  a  light  blue  French  coat,  with  high  collar,  broad 
lapels,  and  large  gilt  buttons  ;  a  double-breasted  Marseilles 
vest,  nankeen  colored  cassimere  breeches,  with  white  silk  stock- 
ings, shining  pumps,  and  full  ruffles  in  my  breast  and  at  my 
wrists,  together  with  a  ponderous  white  cravat,  with  a  pudding 
n  it.  I  was  considered  the  best  dressed  man  in  the  room.  I 
walked  a  minuet  with  much  grace  with  Mrs.  Yerplauck." 

Like  the  stately  minuet,  which  they  danced  "with  so  much 
grace,"  was  the  coquetting  of  these  vanished  lords  and  dames. 
Somewhat  elephantine  and  long  drawn  out,  to  the  rapid  modern 
taste,  these  interminable  advances,  retreats,  lingering  glances, 
bows  of  devotion,  and  kissing  of  finger-tips,  but  passion  held 
in,  and,  repressed  by  such  formality  and  rigidity,  found 
expression  in  daring  and  desperate  love-making  in  asides.  We 
sympathize  with  Major  Archibald  Campbell — "  Mad  Archie  " 
— exasperated  beyond  endurance,  who  invited  the  object  of  his 
affections  to  ride  to  Goose  Creek,  and  driving  up  to  the  rector's 
house,  flung  the  reins  to  a  servant,  sprang  out,  and  lifted  out 
Pauline,  who  seemed  in  extreme  agitation.  Campbell  was  in 
great  haste  to  be  married.  He-  had  laid  a  wager.  The  lady 
said  nothing,  but  seemed  terribly  frightened.  The  parson  was 
in  rare  embarrassment.  At  last  "Mad  Archie"  drew  out  a 
pistol.  "  You  must  either  marry  us  directly  or  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out  !  "  he  exclaimed.     There  was  no  choice.     They  were 
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.shown  into  the  parlor,  the  books  were  prepared,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  the  lady  afterwards  protesting  that  she 
was  surprised  and  terrified  into  acquiescence. 

Another  youth  of  New  Hampshire  birth,  enamored  of  a  fair 
stranger  whom  he  saw  that  day  for  the  first  time  in  church, 
could  scarcely  wrait  until  the  meeting  was  dismissed  ;  then  rush- 
ing through  the  crowd,  he  seized  her  in  his  arms,  crying  in 
anguished  accents,  which  contained  a  compressed  eternity  of 
waiting  :  "  I've  got  ye,  you  jade  !  I  have  !  I  have  !  "  But 
these  are  but  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

There  is  a  hint  in  history  that  the  NewT  York  women  did  not 
all  sit  waiting  in  their  tower  until  their  knights  came  a-wooing. 
Miss  Franks  writes,  during  the  occupation  of  the  British  : 
"The  Xew  York  maidens  frequently  declined  playing  cards 
for  the  pleasure  of  making  love,  for  to  all  appearances  it  is  the 
ladies,  not  the  gentlemen,  who  nowadays  show  a  preference. 
It  is  here,  I  fancy,  always  leap  year."  But  this  is  only  the 
testimony  of  one  woman,  and  'tis  probably  nothing  but  Phila- 
delphia gossip  caused  by  jealousy. 

The  Father  of  His  Country,  the  man  in  whom  no  flaw  was 
found,  who  is  an  ideal  for  all  coming  generations,  could  also 
serve  as  a  pattern  lover.  Many  and  varied  though  his  affaires 
die  cecur  were,  they  were  never  ignoble.  At  seventeen.,  a  poet, 
pouring  out  his  adoration  and  despair  before  his  lowTlaud 
beauty  in  indifferent  verse  :  later,  the  gay  soldier,  faultless  in 
dress  and  manner,  who  in  spite  of  fetes  from  the  people  and 
adoration  from  the  combined  fair  sex,  could  tarry  a  little  in  his 
military  operations,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  another  fair  dame, 
but  always,  like  the  soldier  in  story,  giving  a  shake  to  his  bridle 
rein,  he  rides  away.  There  is  one  instance,  however,  where 
he  did  not  ride  away  (and  the  charming  picture  is  cherished 
by  all),  of  the  young  Colonel  lingering  in  conversation  with  the 
fair  widow,  while  hour  after  hour  the  horse  and  groom  before 
the  house  looked  at  each  other  in  dumb  inquiry  as  to  what 
this  laxity  and  neglect  might  mean.  In  the  perusal  of  this 
love  story,  which  ended  with  his  life,  all  the  great  deeds  and 
the  responsibilities  of  office  melt  away,  and  we  see  only  the 
generous  debonnaire  gallant  first  in  love  as  in  war — ' '  For  his 
brows  ivy  and  laurel  were  entwined  with  myrtle,  and  fame  was 
sweetened  by  youth." 
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However  uninteresting  a  courtship  might  begin  in  the  days 
of  the  American  "table  round,"  the  climax  was  interesting 
enough  to  make  up.  If  the  father  objected — and  he  nearly 
always  did — there  was  a  rope  ladder  at  midnight,  a  quiet 
whisking  aboard  a  waiting  man-of-war,  or  a  rapid  ride  to  the 
magistrate,  with  sometimes  a  clash  of  swords  in  a  secluded  spot 
while  the  sun  rose  red  over  the  Hudson.  Mrs.  Morris,  writing 
Mrs.  Jay,  in  17S0,  says:  "You  may  judge  how  fashionable 
duels  have  become  when  we  have  five  in  one  week."  But 
wrarlike  and  sensitive  on  points  of  honor  as  these  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  were,  there  wTas  usually  a  survivor  in  the  duel, 
and  the  weddings,  or  "solemnities,"  as  Judge  Sewell  calls 
them,  were  occasions  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  must  have 
been  deeply  shadowed  by  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  whose  end 
it  was  impossible  to  presage.  A  gentleman,  whose  brother 
rendered  distinguished  political  service  to  our  country,  and  who 
was  himself  a  model  of  private  virtues  and  public  benefactions, 
thus  describes  the  wedding  of  his  parents:  "  My  father  and 
mother  were  acquainted  from  their  childhood,  and  engaged  to 
be  married  some  time  in  1775.  They  kept  up  a  correspondence 
through  '76,  when  he  was  in  New  York,  but  on  a  visit  to 
her  in  1777  (his  mother  having  advised  them  to  be  married, 
as  Susan  had  better  be  Sam's  widow  than  his  forlorn  damsel) 
they  were  married;  but,  while  the  ceremony  was  going  forward, 
the  signal  was  given  to  call  all  soldiers  to  their  posts,  and 
within  the  hour  he  left  his  wife  and  joined  his  regiment,  then 
at  Cambridge." 

The  New  Englander,  in  his  weddings,  as  his  courtships,  sac- 
rificed everything,  including  modesty,  to  thrift.  According  to 
the  old  Colonial  law,  a  man  marrying  a  widow  was  responsible 
for  her  debts,  unless  she  were  married  in  her  shift.  Numerous 
marriages  of  this  sort  are  recorded  ;  the  bride  sometimes  stand- 
ing in  a  closet  and  thrusting  out  her  hand,  which  the  groom 
recklessly  took,  not  knowing  to  what  person  it  was  attached — 
secure  in  the  all-important  fact  that  no  debts  went  with  it. 
Alice  Thomas,  of  Plymouth,  in  Revolutionary  times,-  met  her 
bridegroom  on  the  doorstep,  saying,  "  I  come  to  thee,  Isaac 
dishing,  houseless,  poor,  and  in  my  shift."  She  wore  a  long 
garment  which  really  covered  a  shining  silk  gown  in  which 
she  appeared  at  the  wedding. 
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If  the  New  Englander  liked  to  appear  poorer  than  he  was, 
the  New  Yorker  and  Philadelphian  took  the  occasion  of  a 
wedding  to  make  all  possible  display.  The  wedding  lasted 
three  days,  to  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  wedded.  Often  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  twenty  guests  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  the  same  number  would  stay  to  tea  and  supper.  After 
which,  it  was  recorded  atone  wedding,  they  danced  ninety-two 
jigs,  fifty-two  contra-dances,  forty-five  minuets,  and  seventeen 
hornpipes.  Little  wonder  that  the  New  York  young  people 
so  often  eloped.  The  laws  regulating  social  affairs  contain, 
among  other  things,  that  if  guests  were  unruly,  swTore  or 
offered  to  fight,  they  were  fined  four  bottles  of  wine — a  forfeit 
which  would  not  be  apt  to  diminish  the  offenses. 

Gay,  brave,  charming  as  this  society  is,  we  cannot  linger  in 
it.  Though  fantastic  and  amusing  in  some  particulars,  it  is 
not  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule,  but  with  reverent  hands,  that  we 
open  these  yellowed,  mis-spelled  pages  ;  for  in  them  are  the 
hearts  of  heroes.  That  this  generation  mignt  enjoy  freedom 
and  prosperity,  they  gave  their  lives  to  suffering  and  hardship  ; 
the  peril  of  daily  life  drove  from  their  minds  all  selfishness  and 
littleness,  and  the}*  loved  grandly,  hopefully,  from  great  hearts. 
What  does  it  help  us,  women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  we 
can  spell  ;  if  we  have  in  our  heads  the  compiled  wisdom  of 
the  ages  and  in  our  hands  the  reins  of  government ;  if  we  have 
gained  the  whole  world  and  lost  this  soul  of  chivalry  ? — for  we 
must  take  our  backward  glance  with  a  sigh  and  say  :  "  Ah  ! 
there  was  love  in  those  davs." 
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THE    BEGINNINGS    OF    KENTUCKY. 
By  Elizaeeth  Shelby  Kinkead. 

Although  it  is  trite  to  speak  of  the  love  one  has  for  his 
native  land,  and  the  veneration  and  honor  he  feels  for  his 
ancestors  or  predecessors  who  established  its  glory,  yet  it  is 
far  more  commonplace  not  to  be  thrilled  to  the  heart's  center 
by  the  contemplation  of  its  history  and  the  biographies  of 
its  heroes. 

If  we  look  closely  to  discover  what  characteristic  of  human- 
ity most  attracts  us,  I  believe  we  shall  find  it  to  be  intense 
sincerity  of  effort.  In  history  it  is  the  period  of  agitation  that 
demands  our  sympathy  :  calm,  well-regulated  ages,  in  which 
the  blessing  of  heaven  seem  to  have  descended  upon  the  eaith. 
have  no  harmonies  that  arouse  the  emotions  of  our  nature.  It 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  a  people  for  an  idea,  a  principle — striving. 
struggling  through  darkness  and  blindness,  fighting  their  way 
up  from  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  to  some  high  and  well- 
defined  action — that  enlists  our  interest.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  idea,  we  may  differ  with  the  principle  ;  but  the  motive 
in  the  soul  that  impelled  the  conflict  for  it  calls  forth  reverence 
and  sympathy. 

It  is  precisely  this  spirit  of  solemn,  awful  sincerity  that 
draws  our  thoughts  to  Puritan  New  England  ;  this  earnestness 
of  purpose  in  the  Huguenots  that  makes  us  follow  their  trials 
with  sympathetic  understanding  ;  this  reality  of  grief  that 
holds  us  breathless  over  the  story  of  the  lives  of  the  sad  Aca- 
dians;  and  so  on  through  all  the  exciting  times  of  the  beginnings 
of  our  country. 

The  idea  that  created  Virginia  was  a  calm  one  ;  and,  although 
we  may  not  read  the  history  of  her  early  times  with  Rushed 
cheeks  and  swift-flowing  blood,  yet  the  feeling  we  have  for  her 
is  one  of  love  and  congeniality.  Most  of  us  in  Kentucky  are 
in  harmony  with  Virginia — belonged  to  Virginia  originally,  I 
mean  ;  many  of  us  can  point  to  a  home-place  there  that  charms 
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onr  imagination  as  much  as  the  beloved  lands  of  our  native 
State.  I,  for  one,  have  gone  back  with  my  father's  memory 
V)  the  stories  his  grandmother  told  him  of  her  life  in  old 
Virginia,  until  I  can  almost  see  her  in  her  surroundings,  with 
Dabney  Carr  and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  group  about  the  fire, 
the  one  lowering  his  voice  to  read  the  evening:  prayers,  or  both, 
over  their  teacups,  discussing  the  threatening  storm  that  cul- 
minated in  Boston  Harbor.  Those  were  rare  days,  and  there 
were  rare  gentlemen  and  ladies  then  ! — they  wore  broadcloth 
clothes  and  silver  buckles  or  Bishop's  satin  gowns  and  laces — but 
they  were  not  all  heroes.  Bacon  was  a  hero,  or  a  Thomas 
Hansford,  who  perished  a  martyr  for  freedom  of  government  ; 
their  names  will  stand  when  many  of  the  grand  old  names  of 
Virginia  have  lost  their  aristocratic  significance. 

Some  States  among  the  original  number  were  founded,  per- 
haps, through  a  loftier  spirit  of  heroism  or  a  nobler  impulse  of 
self-sacrifice  than  Kentucky  ;  but  no  other  had  so  romantic  a 
beginning  or  traditions  so  filled  w7ith  novel  adventure.  One 
who  reads  the  "Sketches"  of  the  Rev.  John  McClung  is 
almost  forced  to  believe  that  the  incidents  therein  narrated 
were  developed  alone  in  the  fervid  imagination  of  the  author, 
until  he  looks  further  and  finds  them  corroborated  by  such 
sober  historians  as  Marshall  and  Butler. 

We,  the  people  of  Kentucky,  must  look  backward  for  our 
origin  upon  American  soil  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  Caro- 
linas  to  find  our  kinship  to  that  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and 
.political  freedom  which  belonged  to  the  strong  and  stalwart — the 
earnest  Welshman,  the  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  Huguenots,  who 
gave  greatness  to  the  new  land  of  their  choice  through  the 
might  of  their  trust  in  God  and  their  courageous  manhood. 

It  was  the  love  of  adventure  that  led,  in  1769,  the  first 
pioneers  to  Kentucky,  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  great 
restlessness  that  induced  them  to  exchange  their  "peaceable 
habitations,"  as  Boone  called  his  quiet  home  on  the  Yadkin,  for 
this  new  and  untried  country — the  favorite  hunting-ground  of 
the  Indians.  It  was  in  1755  that  Chrisropher  Gist  beheld  from 
some  point  on  the  Kentucky  River  the  impressive  and  beautiful 
land  of  Kentucky  stretching  out  before  him  ;  but  eight  years 
previous  to  this,  Dr.  Walker,  of  Virginia,   led  an   exploring 
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party  through  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State  and  gave 
the  name  of  Cumberland  to  that  river. 

In  1775  the  Land  Law  was  passed,  and  the  corporation  of 
Henderson  and  Company  was  formed  under  the  title,  "  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Colony  of  Transylvania  in  America."  The 
Legislature  of  Virginia  made  null  and  void  their  first  purchase 
from  the  Cherokees  of  that  vast  section  of  country  lying 
between  the  Kentucky  and  the  Cumberland  rivers,  for  which 
they  paid  ,£10,000  sterling,  but  assigned  to  them  200,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  important  service  they  had  rendered  in  opening 
the  country.  This  same  year  George  Rogers  Clark  made  his 
first  visit  to  Kentucky,  and  it  was  due  to  his  exertions  that  the 
following  year  the  County  of  Kentucky  was  established.  For 
this  important  service,  he  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
earliest  founder  of  Kentucky. 

The  year  1779  was  memorable  on  account  of  the  removal  of 
a  great  many  families  to  Kentucky.  This  was  due  to  the 
above-mentioned  Land  Law.  "By  this  law,  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  to  hear  and  determine  all  disputes  relative 
to  land  claims."  "  The  first  claim  to  this  Court,"  says  Butler, 
"  was  that  of  Isaac  Shelby  (afterwards  twice  governor  of  the 
State)  to  a  settlement  and  preemption,  as  it  was  termed,  for 
raising  a  crop  of  corn  in  the  country  in  1776."  A  settlement 
was  an  allowance  of  as  much  as  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
for  which  a  nominal  sum  was  paid,  to  any  one  who  improved 
or  cultivated  it  before  the  year  1778.  A  preemption  was  the 
right  of  such  a  one  to  further  purchase  land  to  the  extent  of 
one  thousand  acres. 

A  portion  of  this  vast  tract  of  land,  lying  in  Lincoln  county 
on  the  great  highway  or  old  Wilderness  Road,  is  still  in  the 
Shelby  family.  Here  was  built  the  first  stone  house  in  Ken- 
tucky, to  wThich  Governor  Shelby,  in  characteristic  accordance 
with  the  hospitality  of  his  home,  gave  the  name  of  Traveler's 
Rest.  But  the  adventurous  spirit  that  led  Shelby  to  the  fertile 
and  romantic  County  of  Kentucky  did  not  long  detain  him 
there,  for  he  returned  to  his  former  home  to  enter  the  conflict 
of  the  Revolution  and  to  achieve  imperishable  fame  for  the 
decisive  victory  at  King's  Mountain.  He  did  net  come  again 
to  seek  his  land  until  1782.     It  was  on  this  journey  to  his  new 
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home  that  he  stopped  at  the  fort  at  Boonesboro,  and  met  there, 
for  the  first  time,  the  beautiful  orphan  daughter  of  Captain 
Nathaniel  Hart,  Susanna,  who  afterward  became  his  wife. 

Among  those  families  that  bad  come  to  Kentucky  in  1779 
were  the  Harts.  Nathaniel  Hart  and  his  brothers,  David  and 
Thomas,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  formed  the  company  of 
the  firm  Henderson  &  Company,  proprietors  of  the  Transyl- 
vania Colony.  In  the  perilous  condition  of  the  country,  Hart 
located  his  family  at  the  Boonesboro  fort,  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  three  years  later.  Here  Isaac  Shelby  and 
Susanna  Hart  were  married  ira  17 S3. 

The  mind  draws  a  pretty  picture  of  the  young  girl  of  that 
time,  skilled  in  all  the  womanly  accomplishments  of  her  day, 
as  she  pulled  the  flax,  she  had  raised  herself,  to  spin  and  weave 
her  wedding  gown  with  an  art  so  clever  that  she  could  draw 
its  widths  through  her  weddijng  ring.  We  rarely  think  of  the 
hardships  and  trials  that  were  endured,  nor  perhaps  of  the 
maiden  longing  she  may  have  felt  for  the  the  gown  of  richest 
satin  that  might  have  been  hers  before  she  came  to  this  secluded 
country.  But  we  reverence  this  witness  of  her  handiwork  as 
a  relic  of  priceless  value. 

11  About  the  first  of  April,  1779,"  says  Butler,  "  a  block-house 
was  built  where  the  neat  ami  beautiful  city  of  Lexington  now 
adorns  the  State  with  her  literary  and  scientific  institutions." 
Here  a  settlement  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  Colonel 
Patterson,  the  MeConnels,  ILiudseys,  Morrisons,  and  others  ; 
and  thirteen  years  later  there  were  as  many  as  one  thousand 
people  in  the  village  of  Lexington,  that  became  the  capital  of 
the  State. 

I  omit  any  account  of  that  lately  revived  and  much  discussed 
subject,  the  Spanish  Conspiracy.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1792, 
there  closed  in  Danville  the  eighth  and  last  constitutional  con- 
vention of  the  Colonial  period,  and  on  the  first  of  June  of1  that 
year  Kentucky  began  her  separate  State  existence. 

It  was  appropriate  that  she  chose  for  her  chief  magistrate 
one  who  had  fought  through  the  struggle  for  independence, 
and  he  was  honored  to  have  his  services  thus  recognized  by 
his  countrymen.     Colonel  Isaac  Shelby  had  been  almost  unani- 
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mously  elected  governor,  and  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1792,  he 
took  the  oath  of  office. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  imposing  stateliness  that  was 
thrown  about  the  installation  of  this  first  and  highest  officer  of 
the  new  Commonwealth.  As  we  read  of  the  dignity  of  that 
occasion,  the  picturesqueness  of  which  was  only  heightened 
by  the  contrast  of  primitive  surroundings,  it  seems  to  us  almost 
a  pity  that  our  democratic  principles  have  carried  us  so  far 
away  from  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers. 

But  it  is  indeed  time  that  the  American  people  should  turn 
aside  for  a  moment  from  the  destroying  rush  of  their  profes- 
sional activities,  and  the  debasing  greed  of  their  commercial 
ventures,  to  take  a  sober  look  at  the  principles  that  were  planted 
by  their  forefathers,  to  see  if  they  are  now  sowing  the  same 
good  truth  or  its  corrupted  semblance  ! 
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THE   CONTINENTAL   HALL. 
By  Mrs.  George  H.  Shields,  of  Washington,  D.  C 

Appointed  to  be  read  at  the  Congress  of  Representative    Women  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  May  f),  iSgj,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  renaissance  of  the  spirit  of  1776,  in  this  "land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave,"  shows  that  the  slumbering  fires 
of  patriotism  are  easily  kindled.  The  descendants  of  the 
Revolutionary  sires  and  mothers  are  ready  to  honor  the  memory 
of  that  great  struggle  and  preserve,  so  far  as  in  their  power,  the 
fireside  history  of  those  dark  and  trying  days.  The  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  report  about  3,900  members  ;  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  report  about  1,500  members,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  report  about  3.300 
members.  All  these  societies  are  growing  in  numbers  and  influ- 
ence every  day  and  bid  fair  to  embrace  soon  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  patriot  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  indications  promise  the  union  ol  the  Sons  oi 
the  Revolution  and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  at  no 
distant  day,  and  both  these  societies  now  heartily  cooperate 
with  the  Daughters  in  all  efforts  to  foster  the  American  spirit 
in  our  country.  Naturally,  these  societies  are  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  home  or  memorial  building,  which  will 
furnish  a  permanent  assembling  place  for  members,  offices  for 
the  transaction  of  their  business,  a  place  of  security  for  their 
records  and  valuable  relics,  a  center  in  which  their  many  and 
divers  interests  may  be  conserved. 

This  thought  early  found  a  lodgment  in  the  minds  of  the 
officers  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  :  and  in 
October,  1S91,  the  Vice-President  Presiding,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cabell. 
strongly  urged  the  importance  of  founding  such  a  memorial 
home.  In  the  same  month,  Mrs.  Marshall  McDonald,  the  Treas- 
urer-General, gave  notice  that  she  would  move  that  all  fees 
received  in  payment  of  life  membership  should  be  set  apart  as 
a  nucleus  of  a  building  fund.     Later  in  the  same  mouth,  Mrs. 
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Walworth,  Vice-Prcsident-General,  introduced  resolutions  for 
the  founding  of  such  a  home.  It  was  not  until  December  14, 
1S91,  that  final  action  was  taken  on  these  resolutions,  and  they 
were  adopted.  The  resolution  provided  for  "  the  founding  of 
a  home  for  the  Society,  which  .shall  also  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  Memorial  Hall";  and  provided  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  erecting  snch  a  building, 
and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  bring  an  early  report 
to  the  board."  In  addition  to  this,  the  life  membership  fees  for 
Chapter  charters  were  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
permanent  building  fund.  In  all  these  preliminary  matters  the 
board  had  the  earnest  cooperation  of  our  late  President-Gen- 
eral, Mrs.  Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  who  deemed  this  building 
one  of  the  necessary  means  to  make  our  National  Society 
permanent. 

At  the  first  Congress,  Mrs.  Cabell  in  her  report  thus  eloquently 
advocated  the  erection  of  this  "house  beautiful,"  which  is  to 
be  the  property  in  fee  sample  of  these  American  women,  calling 
themselves  by  inherited  right  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution :  "This  house  should  be  built  upon  a  hill,  that  all  may 
see  and  know  it.  It  should  be  located  in  or  near  the  beautiful 
Capital  City,  named  for  Washington,  the  immortal.  It  should 
be  the  finest  building  ever  owned  by  women  ;  the  fairest  marbles 
from  Vermont  and  Tennessee,  the  most  enduring  granite  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Virginias,  should  combine  for  strength 
and  beauty  in  its  construction.  Purely  American  should  this 
structure  be;  every  fluted  column,  every  gorgeous  capital  should 
owe  its  loveliness  to  the  hand  of  an  American  artist.  A  great  hall 
for  lectures,  addresses,  and  general  conventions  of  the  Society 
is  generally  needed.  It  could  be  utilized  for  music  and  oratory, 
on  many  occasions  frequently  enough  to  produce  a  certain 
income  for  its  support  :  offices  and  committee  rooms  as  required 
for  the  business  of  the  Society,  now  more  than  a  thousand  in 
number,  and  soon  to  number  many  thousands.  Safes  are  essen- 
tial for  the  preservation  of  documents  and  relics.  There  should 
be  a  library  unsurpassed  in  all  branches  pertaining  to  the  records 
of  the  Society,  and  containing  the  largest,  most  complete,  and 
most  reliable  collections  of  work  upon  American  history  and 
archaeology  that  money  can  purchase.     *     *     *     It  has  been 
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suggested  by  our  honored  President-General, a  lady  whose  gentle 
loyalty  to  our  interests  and  whose  clear  and  sound  judgment 
have  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  us  during  the  first  year 
and  a  half  of  our  existence,  as  an  organization,  that  a  joint 
stock  company  should  be  incorporated  upon  strict  business  prin- 
ciples, stock  issued,  shares  offered  in  reasonable  amounts.  The 
stock  taken  throughout  the  country  would  afford  a  basis  upou 
which  a  purchase  of  property  might  be  effected  and  a  beginning 
made  to  build,  if  only  such  a  wing  or  outbuilding  as  would 
temporarily  accommodate  the  order,  from  which  the  grander 
plan  might  be  evolved  as  occasion  justified.  These  recommend- 
ations were  hailed  with  approval  by  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, and,  at  the  first  meeting;  of  the  board  after  the  Congress, 
held  March  19,  1892,  Mrs.  Harrison  proposed  that  a  plan  be 
immediately  formulated  for  this  proposed  memorial  building, 
suggesting  that  it  take  the  form  of  a  joint  stock  company,  and 
be  managed  upon  sound  business  principles,  so  as  to  insure  to 
the  stockholders  a  reasonable  interest  for  their  investment  and 
bring  the  shares  within  the  means  of  all  the  members.  She 
also  called  attention  to  the  Indianapolis  Propylasum,  built  and 
managed  by  women,  which  had  declared  a  dividend  the  first 
year.  Acting  on  Mrs.  Harrison's  suggestions,  the  board  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
(the  latter  from  the  advisory  board)  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
plan  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

On  March  28,  1892,  the  committee  reported  a  plan  as  fol- 
lows: First,  that  the  building  be  built  by  a  business  corporation 
and  not  by  voluntary  subscriptions  fcom  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Second,  that  the  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  Revolution  be  the  stockholders 
exclusively.  Third,  that  the  societies  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  as  such,  be  requested  to  subscribe 
to  the  stock  of  the  corporation.  Fourth,  that  the  enterprise 
be  carried  out  on  the  general  plan  of  the  Indianapolis  Propy- 
laeum  as  modified  in  said  report.  Fifth,  that  the  board  of 
management  be  iequested  to  appoint  a  committee  to  solicit  sub- 
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scriptions  to  the  stock.  All  of  these  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  board,  except  the  last,  which  was  recommitted 
to  the  committee.  On  May  7,  1892,  this  committee  made 
another  report  recommending  M  that  the  stock  of  the  House  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  may  be  acquired 
and  purchased  by  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  only."  This  recommendation  was 
voted  down,  and  a  copy  of  the  report  as  adopted  ordered  sent 
to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  latter  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
it.  A  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was  held  and  the 
subject  fully  discussed.  It  was  believed  that  the  stock  plan 
might  result,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
business,  in  the  loss  of  the  control  of  the  management  of  the 
building,  as  the  stock  might,  by  gift,  sale,  or  devise,  pass  to 
persons  not  members  of  the  organization.  The  majority  of 
the  first  committee  finally  agreed  to  report  a  plan  as  follows  : 
That  the  respective  societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  subscribe  to  the  capital  stock  of  a  corpo- 
ration in  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  enough  to  buy  the  ground  on 
which  to  place  the  building,  aud  then  raise  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  build  it  by  mortgage  on  the  property.  This  it  was 
thought  would  forever  insure  the  management  of  the  building 
to  the  respective  organizations,  except  in  case  of  foreclosure  of 
mortgage.  It  was  thought  that  contributions  and  revenue 
would  finally  pay  off  the  mortgage.  This  plan  was  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
but  no  action  was  taken  by  either,  so  far  as  I  am  advised. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  held  April  30,  1S92,  in  New  York, 
'resolutions  looking  to  the  building  of  a  memorial  building, 
and  establishing  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  were 
passed.  In  December,  1892,  the  Board  of  Management  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  plans  of  building 
to  submit  to  that  Society.  Ground  plans  of  a  building  by  way 
of  suggestion  were  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the   National 
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Congress  of  the  Daughters  February  last,  aud  also  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  asked  the  cooperation 
of  the  Daughters  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  Committees 
from  these  three  societies,  consisting  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Shields, 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Cabell,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Greely,  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Breck- 
cnridge,  and  Mrs.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  representing  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  ;  Messrs.  Bernard  H.  Green,  W. 
C.  DeCaindry,  \V.  D.  Cabell,  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  George  H. 
Shields,  and  Henry  Wise  Garnett,  representing  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution;  and  Judge  David  J.  Brewer  and 
Dr.  Dean,  representing  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  were 
appointed.  Several  meetings  wTere  held,  and,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, at  which  the  divers  views  and  interests  of  all  were 
presented,  a  plan  was  formulated  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
result  in  the  erection  of  a  splendid  memorial  building  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  these  three  patriotic  societies.  The  joint  com- 
mittees determined  that  a  building  adequate  to  the  occasion 
could  not  be  finished  with  less  than  $300,000;  that  it  could  not 
be  built  within  a  reasonable  time  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
but  must  be  organized  as  a  business  enterprise,  and,  if  located 
in  a  proper  locality,  would  furnish  the  societies  with  all  the 
accommodations  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  rev- 
enue which  would  pay  a  fair  interest  on  the  investment ;  that 
the  necessary  funds  could  not  be  raised  by  limiting  the  stock- 
holders to  the  members  of  the  societies ;  that  the  exclusive 
control  and  management  must  always  remain  with  such  socie- 
ties. In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends  they  propose  that  a 
national  charter  be  obtained  from  Congress  with  the  following 
provisions  :  First,  that  the  National  Societies  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  shall  each  nominate 
eight  corporators  from  their  respective  members,  from  which 
twenty-four  corporators  a  board  of  nine  directors  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  stockholders.  This  board  shall  elect 
from  their  members  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  corporation,  and  shall  manage  the  affairs  of  the  same.  If 
the  Daughters  raise  the  largest  amount  of  money  and  hold  the 
majority  of  the  stock,  they  can  eiect  the  whole  board,  eight  of 
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whom  may  be  the  nominees  of  their  own  Society.  If  the  Sons 
raise  the  largest  amount,  they  can  do  the  same  ;  but  to  guard 
against  the  "  Lords  of  creation  "  monopolizing  all  the  directors, 
it  is  provided  that  at  least  three  of  the  directors  must  be,  in 
any  event,  elected  from  the  nominees  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  If  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
ion  and  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  unite,  then  this  united 
Society  can  only  nominate  eight  directors,  the  same  number  as 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  thus  reducing  the 
corporators  to  sixteen  instead  of  twenty-four,  and  requiring 
the  stockholders,  no  matter  whether  they  are  members  of  the 
patriotic  societies  or  not,  to  always  select  their  board  of  direc- 
tors from  the  corporators  named  by  these  societies.  The  capital 
stock  is  divided  into  $150,000  of  common  stock,  and  $150,000 
preferred  stock,  each  share  being  $25.  All  the  common  stock 
must  be  subscribed  before  the  preferred  stock  is  issued.  The 
preferred  stock  is  to  bear  interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  cent.,  as 
the  directors  may  determine,  and  is  not  to  participate  in  the 
earnings  of  the  company  beyond  the  interest.  The  common 
stock  will  be  entitled  to  dividends  out  of  the  earnings,  after 
providing  for  the  interest  on  the  preferred  stock,  and  suitable 
provisions  are  made  for  the  retirement  of  the  preferred  stock 
on  equitable  terms  as  soon  as  the  company  can  do  it.  By  this 
means,  all  danger  of  loss  of  the  building  by  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings is  avoided.  The  charter  also  provides  that  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation,  except  its  earnings,  shall  never  be 
divided  among  the  stockholders.  Thus  a  perpetual  memorial 
building  is  insured.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  National 
Societies,  District  Societies,  and  Chapters  of  these  patriotic 
societies  to  become  stockholders  in  their  associated  or  corporate 
capacity.  This  proposed  charter,  which  has  the  endorsement 
of  some  of  our  leading  lawyers  and  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  respective  patriotic  societies,  is  believed  to 
meet  as  near  as  possible  the  many  requirements  of  the  memorial 
building.  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  District  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  have  adopted  it  without 
change,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  delay  will  occur  in  its 
adoption  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.     It  has  only  to  be  understood  to 
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commend  itself  as  a  happy  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  peculiar  requirements  of  the  case  demand.  Many  names 
were  suggested,  but  none  seemed  so  appropriate  as  "  Conti- 
nental Hall"  which  was  unanimously  adopted  after  many 
scattering  votes  on  other  names.  A  printed  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed charter  is  hereto  attached. 

In  giving  this  historical  sketch  of  the  steps  taken  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  our  deceased  President-General,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison, and  the  early  formed  intention  of  the  National  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  expressed  in 
the  resolutions  and  speeches  above  quoted,  it  is  done  with  the 
hope  that  every  patriotic  member  of  each  of  these  organiza- 
tions will  enter  into  the  matter  heartily  and  enthusiastically, 
and  support  it  by  action  and  word,  with  tongue  and  pen,  and 
make  it  worthy  of  the  cause  it  commemorates. 

It  will  be  several  months  before  the  charter  can  be  obtained 
from  Congress,  but  all  Societies,  Chapters,  and  individuals  can 
immediately  begin  to  raise  funds  for  the  memorial  building. 
Let  us  see  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  are 
not  outdone  in  this  good  work  by  their  patriotic  brothers  of 
the  other  societies.  The  women  of  America  are  first  in  all 
charitable  and  missionary  efforts.  Let  the  descendants  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  1776  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their 
ancestors,  and  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  thus  rearing  a 
practical  monument  to  Americanism. 

PLAN   OF   ORGANIZATION    AND   ADMINISTRATION. 

The  National  Society,  Daughters  American  Revolution;  The  General  Society,  Sons 
of  Revolution;  The  National  Society,  Sons  of  American  Revolution,  electa  body  of 
twenty-four  corporators,  annually  (being  eight  by  each),  from  whom  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  elected  by  the  stockholders. 

The  stockholders  elect  from  the  body  of  corporators  annually  a  Board  0/ Directors, 
consisting  of  nine  members,  not  less  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  from  corporators 
representing  the  Daughters,  and  not  less  than  6ve  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Board  of  Directors  elect  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  association 
annually. 

An  Act  granting  a  Charter  to  an  Association  for  the  Erection  and  Main- 
tenance, in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  of  a  Memorial  Hall 
in  Honor  of  the  Statesmen,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Patriots  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  to  be  known  as  the  Continental  Hall  Association. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  eight*  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  eight 
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members  of  the  General  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 
eight  members  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  their  successors,  to  be  appointed  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  declared,  representing  the  several  patri- 
otic societies  and  organizations  above  named,  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  incorporated  and  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by 
the  name  of  the  Continental  Hall  Association,  and  by  that  name 
may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court  of 
equity  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  may  have  and  use  a  com- 
mon seal  and  the  same  change  at  pleasure,  and  be  entitled  to 
use  and  exercise  all  the  powers,  rights,  and  privileges  incident 
to  such  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  be  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  in  Washington  City,  District  of  Columbia.,  real 
and  personal  estate,  which  estate,  personal  and  real,  shall 
never  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  said  corporation, 
but  shall  descend  to  their  successors,  duly  elected  and  appointed 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  declared  by  the  bodies  they  repre- 
sent, for  the  promotion  of  the  principles  of  the  said  corporation 
and  the  patriotic  purposes  of  the  societies  and  organizations 
which  they  represent :  Provided,  That  said  corporation  shall 
take  and  hold  no  more  land  than  is  necessary  for  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  memorial  hall  in  said  city,  suitable  and  con- 
venient for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  corporation  and 
the  promotion  of  the  principles  and  purposes  aforesaid  ;  but 
this  provision  shall  not  prevent  the  said  corporation  from  con- 
structing suitable  rooms  and  offices  in  connection  with  said 
hall,  to  rent,  and  renting  the  same,  and  receiving  rent  therefor. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  but  the  board  of 
directors,  in  order  to  complete  the  building,  may  issue  addi- 
tional preferred  stock  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which  preferred  stock  may  draw  interest  not 
to  exceed  six  per  centum  per  annum,  but  shall  not  participate 
otherwise  in  the  earnings  of  the  corporation  ;  but  no  preferred 
stock  shall  be  issued  until  all  of  the  common  stock  shall  have 
been  subscribed.  The  stock  shall  be  divided  iuto  shares  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  shall  be  deemed  personal  propeit}  , 
transferable  in  such  manner  as  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation 
may  direct- 
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SEC.  4.  That  within  three  mouths  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  corporators  named  in  the  first  section,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  or  if  any  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  then  a  majority  of 
lite  remainder,  shall  cause  lists  for  subscriptions  to  the  common 
stock  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  open  and  kept  open  in  such 
place  or  places  and  for  periods  to  be  fixed  by  said  corporators, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  public  notice  of  which  may  be  given  by 
advertisement  or  otherwise,  as  said  corporators  or  a  majority 
of  them  may  determine  ;  and  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  held  to  be  stockholders  ;  the  National  and 
General  Societies  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or 
any  State  or  District  Society,  or  any  Chapter  connected  there- 
with, may  subscribe  for  and  hold  stock  in  this  corporation  in 
their  corporate  or  associate  capacity  :  Provided,  That  every 
subscriber  shall  pay,  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  such  per  centum 
of  the  amount  by  him  subscribed  to  the  treasurer  elected  or 
appointed  by  the  corporators,  or  a  majority  of  them,  as  may 
be  required  by  said  corporators  or  a  majority  of  them  ;  and 
when  one-half  of  the  common  stock  shall  have  been  sub- 
scribed, the  corporators  named  in  the  first  section,  or 
a  majority  of  them,  and  in  case  any  of  them  refuse  or  neglect 
to  act,  then  a  majority  of  the  remainder,  shall,  within  thirty 
days  thereafter,  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
said  corporation,  to  meet  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  for  the 
choice  of  directors,  of  which  public  notice  shall  be  given  for 
three  days  in  two  public  newspapers,  published  daily  in  Wash- 
ington City,  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  -written  or  printed 
personal  notice  served  through  the  mails  on  each  stockholder 
by  the  secretary-  or  clerk  of  the  corporation;  and  in  all  meetings 
of  the  stockholders,  each  share  of  stock  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  one  vote,  to  be  given  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  government  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  directors,  consist- 
ing of  nine  members,  not  less  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  from  the  corporators  representing  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  not  less  than  five  of  whom  shall  be 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Said  nine  members  of 
the  hoard  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the  stockholders  on  the 
first  Monday  in  June  in  each  year  from  among  the  corporators 
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named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  their  successors 
elected  or  appointed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  declared  by  the 
patriotic  societies  and  organizations  they  represent,  who  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year  and  until  others  are  duly  elected 
and  qualified  to  take  their  places  as  directors  ;  and  the  said 
directors  shall  elect  one  of  their  number  to  be  president  of  the 
board,  who  shall  also  be  president  of  the  corporation,  and  shall 
elect  a  secretary  from  among  their  own  number  or  from  the 
corporators  aforesaid,  who  shall  also  be  secretary  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  they  shall  also  choose  a  treasurer,  who,  if  an 
individual,  shall  be  required  to  give  suitable  bonds  with  sureties 
to  said  corporation  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust.  A 
majority  of  the  directors  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  board  of 
directors  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  of  any  director, 
the  vacancy  occasioned  thereby  shall  be  filled  by  the  remaining 
directors  from  among  the  corporators  named  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act,  or  their  successors,  duly  elected  or  appointed  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  declared  by  the  societies  or  organizations 
they  represent. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  directors  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and 
prescribe  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
deem  needful  and  proper  for  the  disposition  and  management 
of  the  stock,  property,  estate,  and  effects  of  the  corporation, 
not  contrary  to  this  charter  or  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  same  as  the  inter- 
ests of  the  corporation,  in  their  opinion,  may  require;  and  the 
said  directors  shall  have  power  to  reg>ulate  the  payment  of 
interest  upon  the  certificates  of  preferred  stock  and  the  divi- 
dends on  the  common  stock  that  may  accrue,  and  shall  have 
power  to  provide  for  the  purchase  and  retirement  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms. 

Sec.  7.  That  each  patriotic  society  or  organization  named 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  to  meet  and  select,  in  such  manner  as  it  may 
determine,  eight  representatives  as  successors  to  the  persons 
then,  or  last,  representing  it  as  corporators  whose  annual  term 
expires  next  thereafter,  or  which  may  have  expired  next  before 
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lh.it  time  :  Provided,  howeverl  That  should  any  of  the  said 
societies  or  organizations  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act 
from  any  cause  cease  to  exist,  it  shall  not  thereafter  be  entitled 
to  any  representation  in  said  body  of  corporators,  nor  shall  the 
continued  corporate  existence  and  rights  of  this  Association  be 
in  anywise  affected  thereby,  so  long  as  there  remain  nine  cor- 
porators qualified  to  act  as  such. 

Skc.  8.  That  this  act    may  be  altered  or  amended  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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MRS.    ELLEN    HARDIN    WALWORTH. 

In  1830,  on  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the  "Bine  Grass 
Region, "  in  Kentucky,  and  close  by  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
before  a  stately -house,  a  restless  horse,  held  by  a  negro,  chafed 
and  pawed  the  ground;  he  was  handsomely  equipped,  and  a 
pair  of  well-filled  saddle-bags  rested  against  his  sleek  sides, 
which  possibly  gave  to  his  quick  sensibilities  the  feeling  that 
this  was  no  ordinary  journey  on  which  he  was  to  carry  his 
young  master.  The  family,  speaking  their  farewells,  appeared 
under  the  high  columns  of  the  veranda,  the  mother  and  young 
brother  and  sisters  of  the  enterprising  young  man  who  had 
determined  to  leave  the  luxuries  of  home  and  the  advantages 
of  a  professional  life  in  hie  native  State  to  start  alone  in  a  new 
country.  This  was  John  J.  Hardin,  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
who  had  just  received  his  license  to  practice  law.  His  father, 
Martin  D.  Hardin,  then  deceased,  had  been  a  United  States 
Senator  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
was  the  most  eminent  lawyer  of  his  time  in  that  State.  The 
son  inherited  the  father's  legal  ability  and  devotion  to  the  pro- 
fession which  at  that  day  gave  all  the  great  leaders  to  the 
country.  An  easy  and  honorable  career  opened  to  him  in  his 
home,  but,  stirred  doubtless  by  the  pioneer  spirit  which  had 
brought  his  forefathers  to  the  new  world  and  then  to  the  new- 
country  of  Kentucky,  later  developed  into  a  separate  State, 
this  ambitious  and  high-strung  young  Hardin  mounted  his 
blooded  horse  on  that  fine  summer  morning,  waved  a  cheerful 
farewell  to  his  anxious  but  brave-hearted  mother,  and  started 
off.  He  went  to  explore  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  to 
find  a  suitable  location  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
the  investment  of  the  comfortable  fortune  left  him  by  his 
father. 

After  tiaveling  through  these  States  for  some  months,  he  was 
finally  attracted  by  the  fine  farming  country  of  Morgan  county, 
Illinois,  for  his  investment,  and  by  the  town  of  Jacksonville, 
in  this  county,  for  his  home.      It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this 
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article  to  trace  his  successful  career,  and  how  he  became  the 
trusted  counselor  and  friend  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  North- 
west. He  went  to  Kentucky  for  his  bride  in  the  next  year,  and, 
returning  to  Jacksonville,  built  the  first  brick  house  in  that 
place.  Here  his  oldest  child,  Ellen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born.  From  her  earliest  childhood,  her  life  was  spent 
under  the  stimulus  of  unusual  mental  and  physical  activity. 
The  farm  near  the  town  and  the  farm  ten  miles  in  the  country 
were  her  playgrounds.  Fine  cattle,  blooded  horses,  and 
kennels  of  hunting  dogs  were  about  her.  At  five  years  old 
her  father  put  her  on  a  horse  in  one  of  the  great  pastures  and 
said:  "Now,  my  daughter,  do  not  let  him  throw  you  off," 
thus  starting  the  child  on  her  "  pluck."  This  experience  was 
repeated  many  times,  without  a  word  said  as  to  how  she  was  to 
hold  on,  until  the  child  learned  to  balance  herself  with  perfect 
ease  and  confidence  ;  then  trie  father,  attending  to  the  minutest 
details  of  equipment  before  starting,  and  mounted  on  his  own 
horse,  took  the  little  girl  on  horseback  beside  him,  and  day 
after  day  instructed  her  as  to  foot,  and  hand,  and  posture,  and 
also  in  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  horses  she  might  have 
occasion  to  manage,  both  in  riding  and  driving.  Such  instruc- 
tion in  this  instance  but  indicates  the  wise  and  painstaking 
method  a  noble  and  gifted  man  pursued  in  training  his 
daughter  in  many  directions  through  the  happy  years  of  her 
childhood  ;  and  then,  when  his  guidance  and  protection  were 
most  important  to  her,  he  was  sacrificed  to  his  country.  He 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  while  leading  his  regiment, 
when  he  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age.  During  these  years 
in  Illinois,  among  his  political  and  personal  friends,  and  those 
whose  bearing  and  conversation  were  familiar  to  his  daughter 
as  frequent  visitors  at  his  house,  were  Lincoln,  Logan,  Stuart, 
Baker,  Douglass,  Shields,  Judge  Pope,  Judge  Davis,  Governor 
Duncan,  and  many  others  whose  names  have  become  familiar 
to  the  nation.  There  were,  also,  among  the  treasured  friends  of 
the  family,  the  prominent  clergymen  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches,  and  the  professors  and  teachers  of  the 
college  and  "  Female  Academy  "  located  at  Jacksonville.  This 
little  town  on  the  western  prairie  then  believed  itself  to  be  the 
"Athens  of  the  West,"  and  not  without  cause.     It  had   been 
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settled  by  a  more  highly  educated  and  refined  class  of  people 
from  the  border  States  and  New  England  than  usually  migrated 
to  the  western  towns  unless  they  went  in  carefully  selected 
colonics.  Here  the  early  establishment  of  educational  institu- 
tions, following  the  early  settlement  by  a  few  select  families, 
had  attracted  people  of  the  same  class,  and  the  intellectual  and 
social  conditions  were,  in  fact,  superior  to  those  found  in  many 
of  the  new  towns.  A  history  of  Morgan  county  at  this  time 
proves  the  influence  of  these  early  advantages.  Its  Plato  Club 
led  the  philosophers  of  the  summer  school  at  Concord  ;  its 
art  association  is  active  and  of  long  standing  ;  its  college  and 
academy  still  live  and  flourish,  and  its  women  have  made  a 
notable  display  of  their  work  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

During  these  early  years  in  Illinois,  Ellen  Hardin,  or,  as  she 
was  then  so  well  known,  "  Nell}T  Hardin,"  accompanied  her 
parents  on  their  interesting  and  picturesque  journeys,  in  their 
private  carriage,  and  with  a  riding  horse  for  the  head  of  the 
family.  There  were  two  younger  children,  Martin  D.  and 
Lemuel ;  but,  in  fording  the  stream,  it  was  always  Nelly  who 
gained  the  privilege  of  sitting  or  standing  behind  the  saddle  of 
her  father  on  the  horse's,  back,  merry  with  an  unalterable  con- 
fidence in  the  infallible  father  ;  she  alone  among  the  children 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  happy  emergence  from  the 
monotonous  prairie  and  corduroy  roads  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
to  the  smooth  and  white-faced  turnpike  of  Kentucky  ; 
these  led  to  the  very  gates  of  the  homes  of  the  two  grand- 
mothers, the  one  near  Frankfort  and  the  other  near  Danville. 
Then  there  were  royal  times  for  the  two  or  three  weeks,  when 
the  uncles  and  cousins  gathered  about  from  different  parts  of 
the  State  to  welcome  the  western  visitors,  perhaps  to  be  drawn 
thither  themselves.  One  of  the  visits  was  after  the  death  of 
the  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Horace  Smith.  A  division  of 
her  estate  brought  negro  slaves  of  various  ages  to  the  heirs  ; 
then  the  principles  that  had  taken  John  J.  Hardin  and  his 
young  wife  to  Illinois  were  illustrated.  The  old  negroes  were 
set  free,  and  comfortable  provision  made  for  them,  and  several 
of  the  younger  ones  were  taken  to  Illinois  and  indentured  or 
"bound"  until  of  legal  age.  One  of  these  negroes,  true  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  best  of  her  race,   followed  the  family 
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fortunes  to  the  time  of  her  death,  in  1SS5,  beloved  and  respected 
in  her  humble  position  as  truly  one  of  the  family  circle.  About 
the  time  of  this  last  carriage  trip,  the  paternal  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  who  had  married  a  brother  of  Henry 
Clay,  left  her  home  in  Kentucky  and  moved  with  her  whole 
family  to  Illinois,  thus  transplanting  all  of  the  interests  of  that 
branch  of  the  Hardin  family  westward. 

Nelly  Hardin's  education,  carefully  supervised  by  her 
father,  was  carried  on  at  the  Jacksonville  Academy  until  his 
election  to  Congress,  soon  followed  by  his  departure  for  Mexico. 
The  winter  that  he  was  away  with  the  army  was  spent  by  his 
family  in  Mississippi  on  the  plantation  of  Abram  Smith,  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  Shakespearean  scholar,  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Hardin.  This  opened  a  new  world  of  observation  and 
experience  to  Nelly  Hardin,  her  indulgent  uncle  taking  her 
to  New  Orleans  and  other  interesting  places  in  the  South. 
Following  this  was  the  loss  of  her  father — one  of  those  sorrows 
that  wrench  the  foundations  of  the  ordinary  life  and  place  one 
in  a  new  and  strange  existence.  Time  brought  its  palliations, 
and  hosts  of  friends  offered  sympathy  and  protection  to  the 
stricken  family  ;  for  war  had  not  grown  familiar  at  that 
time,  and  the  hero's  widow  and  children  were  not  classed 
merely  as  "pensioners"  of  the  Government. 

Continual  school  days  in  Jacksonville,  and  long  journeys 
with  her  mother  during  the  vacations,  filled  the  years  of  the 
young  girl  until  1851,  when  the  second  marriage  of  the  widow  of 
John  J.  Hardin  to  Chancellor  Walworth,  of  New  York,  brought 
the  children  of  Colonel  Hardin  to  that  State.  Soon  after  this, 
the  oldest  son,  Martin  D.  Hardin,  was  appointed  a  cadet  at 
West  Point  by  the  President,  and  the  daughter,  Nelly  Hardin, 
married  Mansfield  Tracy  Walworth,  a  well-known  writer  of 
fiction  and  the  youngest  son  of  the  Chancellor  ;  this  mar- 
riage took  place  in  Saratoga  Springs.  July  19,  1852.  For 
many  years  the  young  married  people  lived  with  the  Chan- 
cellor and  his  wife  in  the  family  homestead  where  the 
parents  both  died.  With  a  few  absences,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin 
Walworth  has  passed  her  whole  life  since  her  marriage,  and 
her  widowhood  in  1873,  in  this  historic  old  home.  The 
requirements    of   a   large    family,   with    constantly  increasing 
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expenditure  for  education,  travel,  and  sicknesses,  have  at  times 
strained  the  family  purse  to  its  utmost  limit,  and  then  the 
energy  and  independent  spirit  of  the  western  woman  was  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  the  necessities  of  the  time.  To  facilitate 
the  education  of  her  children  and  give  them  the  advantages 
of  first-class  professors  and 'teachers,  Mrs.  Walworth  collected 
classes  and  engaged  the  best  teachers  to  be  had  from  Boston 
and  New  York,  in  special  studies — music  and  art.  She. finally 
established  a  very  successful  boarding  and-  day  school,  and 
enlarged  the  old  homestead  for  its  accommodation,  letting  the 
house  during  the  summer  vacations  for  a  family  hotel,  and 
building  herself  a  simple  cottage  in  the  grounds,  which  is  still 
her  summer  home.  While  the  school  was  in  most  successful 
progress,  severe  illness  came  to  her  family,  and  her  oldest  son, 
who  had  conducted  the  mathematical  department  of  the  school, 
died  quite  suddenly  of  acute  bronchitis.  Mrs.  Walworth's 
health  was  temporarily  affected  by  these  afflictions,  and  she 
therefore  abandoned  the  responsibilities  of  the  school  to  spend 
her  winters  in  a  milder  climate  than  northern  New  York.  Her 
long  residence  in  Saratoga  and  her  active  spirit  have  made  her 
one  of  its  honored  and  reliable  citizens.  When  the  call  came 
in  1876  for  funds  to  renovate  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
Washington,  and  then  to  collect  women's  work  for  the  World's 
Exposition,  Mrs.  Walworth  was  the  person  immediately  called 
upon  for  this  purpose.  She  issued  a  call  to  the  women  of  the 
county,  and,  when  they  had  assembled,  she  made  a  stirring 
address,  reminding  them  of  their  gifts  for  this  purpose  when 
the  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon  was  first  projected,  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Chancellor  Walworth,  was  the  first  vice-president, 
or  regent,  for  the  State  of  New  York.  A  handsome  sum  was 
raised  and  forwarded  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Association.  Mrs. 
Walworth  then  organized  the  women  of  the  county  in  com- 
mittees, and  through  them  collected  a  fine  display  of  domestic 
and  fancy  articles,  pictures,  and  skilled  work  for  the  Woman's 
Pavilion  of  the  Exhibition  of  1S76. 

The  Shakespeare  Society  of  Saratoga  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  active  organizations  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Mrs. 
Walworth  was  its  president  for  twelve  years,  and,  she  was  also 
president  for  several  years  of  the  Art  and  Science  Field  Club 
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of  Saratoga.  Both  of  these  organizations  had  as  members 
many  old  and  honored  residents  of  Saratoga,  not  only  the  promi- 
nent women,  but  professional  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  clergy- 
men, and  professors  were  always  among  the  active  participants 
in  the  work  and  pleasures  of  these  clubs. 

In  1SS0,  when  the  law  of  New  York  made  women  eligible  to 
serve  on  Boards  of  Education,  Mrs.  Walworth  was  requested  to 
allow  the  use  of  her  name  as  a  trustee.  She  replied  that,  if  Mrs. 
James  M.  Andrews,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Hurd  would  accept 
nominations  also,  she  would  consent.  A  spirited  contest  ensued, 
and  the  women  were  elected  triumphantly  by  the  votes  of  the 
most  reliable  but  hitherto  indifferent  citizens  of  the  place.  Dur- 
ing the  three  years  of  service,  these  women,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  some  able  men  on  the  board,  thoroughly  renovated  and 
reestablished,  as  it  were,  the  school  system  of  Saratoga.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  improved,  and,  after  a  long  contest 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Walworth,  a  suitable  recognition  was  given 
to  the  stud)r  of  American  history.  A  new  high  school  of 
artistic  and  fine  proportions  was  erected,  and  many  of  the 
other  school-houses  were  enlarged  and  improved.  Much  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to 
the  welfare  and  instruction  of  the  primary  pupils.  Mrs.  Hurd 
made  presistent  efforts  to  introduce  sewing  and  other  manual 
training,  and  Mrs.  Andrews  kept  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  finances. 
Mrs.  Walworth  served  actively  on  the  committees  on  teachers 
and  buildings ;  she  attended  every  monthly  meeting,  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  parllmentary  rulings,  that  the  women 
might  the  more  readily  present  and  carry  their  plans  forward 
for  the  advancement  of  the  schools. 

As  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society  of  Decorative 
Art  in  New  York  City,  she  established  a  successful  branch  of 
that  Society  in  Saratoga.     A  well-known  writer  says  : 

11  Mrs.  Walworth,  also,  has,  as  a  valued  trustee  of  the  '  Sara- 
toga Monument  Association,'  for  many  years  devoted  herself 
both  to  the  completion  of  the  Saratoga  Monument,  and  to  the 
erection  of  granite  tablets  which  mark  the  site  of  the  several 
objects  of  interest  on  the  battle-fields  of  Saratoga.  Upon  this 
last-mentioned  work,  especially,  she  has,  as  chairman  of  'the 
committee   on    tablets,'  expended  a  vast  amount  of  time,   as 
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well  as  of  personal  expense  ;  and  by  her  pen,  not  only  in  differ- 
ent publications,  but  in  her  latest  and  most  invaluable  mono- 
graph upon  'The  Saratoga  Battle- Fields  and  Surrender 
Grounds,'  she  has  contributed  most  effectively  toward  inciting 
an  interest  in  the  monument  in  the  minds  of  the  public.  Mrs. 
Walworth  is  not  what,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  is  termed  a 
woman  of  'elegant  leisure,'  and,  therefore,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  all  of  this  patriotic  work  has  been  done  by  her  purely 
con  amove,  while  having  to  attend  to  other  duties  incident  upon 
heavy  cares,  the  wonder  is  that  she  has  been  able  so  success- 
fully to  carry  out  this  work.  She,  together  with  Mr.  \Vm.  L. 
Stone,  the  secretary  of  the  'Saratoga  Monument  Association,' 
was  a  trusted  lieutenant  of  the  late  Governor  Horatio  Seymour, 
for  so  long  a  time  president  of  that  body  ;  and,  in  his  plans  for 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Saratoga  Monument,  he  always 
looked  to  her  for  advice  and  counsel.  She  has  been  for  several 
years,  also,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
Monument. 

"It  is  very  true  that  Mrs.  Walworth  comes  from  good  old 
Revolutionary  stock,  and  it  is  also  true  that  her  great-grand- 
father, Colonel  John  Hardin,  was  a  prominent  actor  under  Gen- 
eral Gates,  in  the  movements  which  filially  culminated  in  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  that  General  ;  but,  while  this  fact  was 
undoubtedly  an  incentive  towards  Mrs.  Walworth's  interest  in 
this  movement,  yet,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  of  the 
descendants  of  our  Revolutionary  sires  have  shown  themselves, 
if  not,  indeed,  degenerate  sons,  at  least  to  be  totally  indifferent 
to  the  obligations  which  such  ancestry  imposes,  it  is  still  more 
in  her  favor  that  she  has  always  felt  bound  to  act  on  the  motto, 
noblesse  oblige. 

"  To  sum  up,  therefore,  this  phase  of  Mrs.  Walworth's  char- 
acter, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  to  her  indominitable  industry 
and  energy,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  is  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  interest  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  taken  in  the  plan  of 
perpetuating,  to  generations  yet  unborn,  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne— an  achievement  which  shall  for  all  time,  at  least  so  long 
as  unwritten  memorials  shall  exist  among  civilized  nations, 
perpetuate  the  crow?iing  event  in  the  struggle  of  republican 
against  monarchical  institutions." 
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Mrs.  Walworth  lias,  since  1S76,  been  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  geological  section,  this  historic  side  of  science  appealing 
to  her  mind,  which  has  so  strong  a  bent  in  the  direction  of  his- 
tory. She  has  been  long  a  life  member  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Value  of  National 
Archives"  before  that  dignified  body  of  historians,  at  the  Lit- 
erary Congress  of  the  World's  Fair  Auxiliary,  on  July  12,  1S93, 
and  in  the  same  Congress  was  read  a  paper  by  her  on  "  Colonial 
Women,"  before  the  section  of  Colonial  History.  .  She  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
Association  of  American  Authors. 

Mrs.  Walworth's  untiring  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  since 
July,  1S90,  when,  with  its  other  two  originators,  she  threw  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  patriotism  into  its  objects,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  expression  here ;  enough  to  say  that  for  the  first  three 
months,  unaided,  she  performed  all  the  labor  of  General  Secre- 
tary, and  was  assistant  to  every  other  officer  of  the  Society,  as 
occasion  demanded,  and  for  a  year  longer  she  was  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  and  since  then,  as  Vice-President,  has  never 
Magged  in  her  labors  for  the  organization  to  whose  high  objects 
her  life  is  largely  devoted. 

J.  C.   M. 


TAKEN    FROM   THE    BRITISH,  AND   STANDS   AT    THE    FOOT   OF    THE   SARATOGA 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  HALL 

By  MRS.  James  S.  Peck,  of  Milwaukee,  State  Regent  of  Wisconsin. 

Read  before   the  Congress  of  Representative    Women  at  the   meeting  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  May  19,  1S93,  at  Chicago,  Illinois. 

So  many  points  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Continental 
Hall  have  already  been  touched  upon,  that  one  feels  inclined 
to  leave  the  little  remainder  unsaid,  were  it  not  that  I  have 
been  requested  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  on 
account  of  my  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  first 
woman's  stock  company,  for  the  erection  of  a  building,  which 
wras  projected  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Wisconsin  in  1S86, 
but  since  incorporation,  known  as  "The  Athenaeum"  of 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

The  desirability  of  securing  a  building  on  the  stock  company 
plan,  in  Washington,  may  be  considered  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition ';  the  feasibility  of  three  organizations  of  a  similar  aim 
uniting  in  its  construction,  is  accepted  by  many,  but  there  is 
a  preeminently  practical  phase  of  the  subject,  on  which  the 
inception  of  the  enterprise  hinges,  mainly  the  securing  of 
the  means  to  erect  this  Continental  Hall. 

For  while  a  patriotic  sentiment  may  play  an  important  part 
in  the  plan,  there  are  other  needed  factors,  and  personal 
experience  would  place  work  and  enthusiam  in  the  front  rank 
for  the  preliminary  labor  of  securing  subscriptions  as  the  basis 
of  the  future  stock  of  the  corporation,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
full  amount  must  be  pledged  before  incorporation  can  take 
place. 

To  aid  the  securing  of  subscri  ptions,  make  the  business  features 
of  the  scheme  prominent,  so  that  the  word  investing  money 
will  be  heard  oftener  than  giving  it.  Next,  the  kind  of  a 
building  must  be  carefully  considered,  as  it  must  be  so 
arranged  as  to  yield  a  revenue  aside  from  its  legitimate  object 
of  furnishing  a  home  for  three  organizations,  as  there  will  be 
running  expenses  to  be  met,  repairs,  etc.,  also  interest  on  the 
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money  invested,  in  the  shape  of  future  dividends  for  the  stock- 
holders. 

And  here  is  where  the  wisdom  of  the  progenitors  will  be 
severely  taxed,  for  it  must  be  a  wise  decision  to  insure 
permanent  success.  Various  plans  will  be  urged  ;  the  one  now 
offered,  by  way  of  suggestion,  a  corporation  home,  has  been 
well  tested  and  with  the  best  results.  First,  secure  a  location, 
sufficiently  central,  without  being  in  the  business  portion  of 
the  city,  avoid  stores  or  offices  in  your  plan  for  securing  a  rev- 
enue, as  they  will  detract  from  a  certain  environment  needed 
for  the  Continental  Hall,  in  order  to  make  it  attractive  for  the 
entertainments  nowr  usually  held  in  Washington,  in  fashionable 
drawing  rooms,  and  make  the  Hall  less  elegant  for  the  social 
purposes  later  enumerated. 

Have  other  rooms  of  various  size  (aside  from  those  specially 
assigned  for  the  use  of  the  three  organizations)  suitable  for 
gatherings  of  different  kinds,  as  musicales,  lectures,  amateur 
theatricals,  the  largest  assembly  room  to  be  used  for  a  ball-room 
when  desired,  a  smaller  one  for  classes,  meetings  of  different 
organizations.  A  large  room  more  elaborately  furnished  for 
the  reception  of  guests,  a  well  equipped  dining-room,  which, 
with  the  kitchens,  store-rooms,  furnace-room,  etc.,  will  occupy 
the  basement,  and  the  "Hall"  will  be  available  for  every 
variety  of  literary  or  social  purpose,  from  an  afternoon  tea,  to 
a  large  reception  with  the  accompaniment  of  a  ball.  Have 
your  corporation  home  as  well  equipped  as  a  private  home 
(even  to  the  possession  of  silver,  glass,  linen,  and  china).  You 
will  thus  be  able  to  secure  capable  women  as  caterers,  who,  in 
a  short  time  will  establish  a  reputation  superior  to  that  of  the 
professional  caterer,  and  this  wrill  materially  aid  the  enterprize 
from  a  financial  standpoint.  Then  with  an  executive  committee 
of  practical  women,  an  efficient  superintendent  who  would  grace 
a  home,  and  an  energetic  janitress  (who  need  not  reside  at 
the  "  Hall "),  and  you  have  all  the  requirements  of  a  corpora- 
tion home,  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  the  dignity  of 
the  organizations  which  have  brought  it  into  existence. 

And  the  (now  termed)  Continental  Hall  will  soon  have  be- 
come also  a  literary,  musical,  and  social  center,  and  in  the 
process  have  insured  the  desired  financial  success,  even  in  an 
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incredibly  short  time  to  the  payment  of  yearly  five  per  cent. 
dividends. 

The  picture  drawn  is  not  an  improbable  one,  but  the  actual 
experience  of  the  Pioneer  Woman's  Stock  Company,  evolved 
step  by  step,  it  is  true,  as  it  was  at  first  only  an  experiment, 
but  it  soon  became  a  practical  object  lesson  to  organizations 
desiring  a  permanent  home. 

From  observation  it  is  believed  Washington  is  a  better  field 
to  mark  out  the  problem  than  was  Milwaukee,  hence  we 
earnestly  urge  a  careful  consideration  of  the  corporation  home 
plan  on  both  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, together  with  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
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THE   NATIONAL   HYMN. 

Appointed  to  be  read  at  the  Congress  of  Representative  Women,  before 
the  Meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  May 
/-',  t$93%  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  Mrs.  Ariana  Trail  Belt,  of  Bal- 
timore, Maryland. 

It  is  with  regret  mingled  with  mortification  that  we  are 
obliged  to  admit  to  ourselves  that  we  have  no  hyinn  which 
can  be  truly  called  "  The  National  Hymn."  In  proof  of  this 
let  any  one  ask  among  a  company  of  people  for  our  national 
hymn,  and  a  number  of  songs  will  be  suggested,  such  as  "My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,"  "God  Bless  Our  Native  Land," 
"Star  vSpangled  Banner,"  "Hail,  Columbia!  Happy  Land," 
etc.  So  many  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  Americans  who 
could  not  sing  the  words  of  any  of  these  songs  when  unex- 
pectedly called  upon,  that  we  blush  for  ourselves  as  a  people, 
and  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  national  hymn  shall  be 
decided  upon,  and  made  familiar  to  everyone  fortunate  enough 
to  be  a  citizen  of  our  world-renowned  republic.  About  a  year 
ago  an  account  was  given  of  a  dinner  to  a  Harvard  team  by  an 
English  team  in  England.  The  English  were  to  sing  "  God 
Save  The  Queen,"  and  their  guests  were  requested  to  sing 
1  The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  It  was  found  that  no  Harvard 
man  or  his  friends  knew  the  words  of  this  song.  A  pupil  of  a 
public  school  writes  that  no  hymn  was  ever  sung  as  the 
national  one.  She  was  taught  the  "Marseillaise"  for  the 
French  guests,  and  asked  to  sing  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  when 
the  President  visited  the  school. 

Ten  Americans  were  once  asked  if  any  one  could  tell  the 
commencement  of  the  second  verse  of  our  national  hymn. 
Two  of  the  company  did  not  know  that  we  had  a  national 
hymn,  and  two  declared  it  to  be  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  and 
that  we  had  no  right  to  the  tune.  Schubert's  Musical  Dic- 
tionary and  other  German  authorities  give  Dr.  Henry  Carey  as 
the  author  of  the  English  national  hymn,  "God  Save  the 
K^ng."  He  was  born  in  1696,  in  London,  and  composed 
the  words  and  music  on  the  occasion  of  a  birthday  celebration 
°f  George  II.  It  is  said  that  the  Germans  have  no  distinctively 
national   song,  but  burst   out  with  a  new   song  at  every   new 
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national  event.  M  My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee"  was  written  by 
Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, 1829,  and  of  Andover„  1S32,  and  a  resident  of  Newton 
Center.  The  tune  he  found  in  a  German  music  book.  "  God 
Bless  Our  Native  Land,"  by  Dwight,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Episcopal  Hymnal.  Another  good  national  hymn,  not  so  well 
known  perhaps,  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  is  also  to  be  found  there. 
As  his  ashes  lie  buried  in  the  beautifully  situated  town  of  my 
birthplace,  Frederick,  Maryland,  also  the  home  of  Barbara 
Fritchie,  his  grave  being  marked  by  a  simple  headstone  with  a 
small  United  States  flag  by  its  side,  this  hymn  appeals  to  me 
with  peculiar  significance.  This  poet  has  given  us  two  inspir- 
ing songs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  appreciative  State  will 
in  the  near  future  see  fit  to  erect  a  suitable  monument  on  the 
spot  now7  so  unobtrusively  designated.     The  hymn  reads: 

Before  the  Lord  we  bow, 
The  God  who  reigns  above, 
And  rules  the  world  below, 
Boundless  in  power  and  love  ; 
Our  thanks  we  bring, 
In  joy  and  praise 
Our  hearts  we  raise 
To  heaven's  high  King. 

The  nation  Thou  hast  blest 
May  well  Thy  love  declare, 
From  foes  and  fears  at  rest, 
Protected  by  Thy  care, 
For  this  fair  land, 
For  this  bright  day, 
Our  thanks  we  pay — 
"     ■  Gifts  of  Thy  hand. 

May  every  mountain  height, 
Each  vale  and  forest  green, 
Shine  in  Thy  word's  pure  light, 
Audits  rich  fruits  be  seen; 
May  every  tongue 
Be  turned  to  praise, 
And  join  to  raise 
A  grateful  song. 

Earth!  hear  thy  Maker's  voice, 
The  great  Redeemer  own, 
Believe,  o?>ey,  rejoice, 
And  worship  Him  alone; 
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Cast  down  thy  pride, 
Thy  sin  deplore, 
And  bow  before 
The  Crucified. 

And  when  in  power  He  comes, 
O  may  our  native  land, 
From  all  its  rending  tombs, 
Send  forth  a  glorious  band; 
A  countless  throng 
Ever  to  sing 
To  heaven's  high  King 
Salvation's  song. 

"Hail,  Columbia"  waswrittin  by  Joseph  Hopkinson,  1770- 
1842,  whose  father  was  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

At  this  joyful  time,  when  every  heart  is  filled  with  a  patriotic 
sentiment,  it  has  never  felt  with  such  force  before,  when  the 
American  woman  comes  to  the  front,  and  shows  the  world 
what  she  has  been  steadily  and  successfully  doing  during  this 
wonderful  nineteenth  century,  can  we  not  prevail  upon  her  to 
give  us  a  new  and  characteristic  national  hymn  ?  The  music 
need  not  necessarily  be  original,  some  fine  imposing  air  might 
be  selected  without  great  labor,  but  it  should  be  something  not 
connected  at  all  with  any  other  national  tune  of  any  country. 
The  words  should  be  new  and  suited  to  the  age.  Cannot  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  offer  a  creditable  prize 
for  the  best  national  hymn  by  a  woman  of  our  own  land  ?  The 
men  confess  that  they  have  failed.  Edward  H.  Maynard  says 
that  he  wrote  several  articles  upon  the  subject  at  the  time  of 
the  Centennial,  and  an  interest  seemed  to  be  awakened,  but 
died  away  without  any  result. 

As  the  world  still  generally  believes  that  a  woman  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything,  let  a  woman  be  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  will  see  that 
she  comes  out  at  the  top.  Then  will  the  children  of  the  com- 
ing generation  be  taught  both  words  and  music,  and,  whenever 
our  national  hymn  is  called  for  in  the  future,  such  a  volume  of 
patriotic  melody  will  burst  upon  our  ears  that  no  one  will  ever 
be  heard  again  to  ask,  What  is  the  national  hymn? 
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[Original  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardix  Walworth.] 

Danville,  Ky.,  10th  October  1822. 
To  Genl.  M.  D.  Hardin 

My  Dear  Sir  I  have  at  length  received  papers  containing 
Wm.  C.  Preston's  piece  with  my  letters,  &c,  &c.  One  of  them 
is  more  harsh  than  I  expected  to  find  it.  It  has  been  a  very 
foolish  and  imprudent  act  to  publish  them,  confidential  letters 
like  private  conversation  should  be  held  sacred  and  not  slightly 
spoken  of. 

Before  I  determine  on  the  course  I  will  pursue,  I  must  send 
to  Missouri,  for  the  testimony  of  a  man  there,  who  if  alive  is 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  as  I  am  myself.  I 
shall  send  also  to  Tennessee  to  get  some  further  proofs  of  my 
statements,  <Scc,  and  after  all  I  shall  feel  great  reluctance  even 
with  the  most  authentic  testimony,  in  disturbing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead.  But  as  soon  as  I  have  proved  them  I  will  send 
them  to  you  for  your  perusal  and  advice.     I  remain  with  respect 

Your  Obt.  Servant. 

Isaac  Shelby. 


The  above  letter  is  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  battle  of  King's  Mountain. 
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I  Copies  contributed  by  Mrs.  \V.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  Honorary  Regent 

of  Georgia.] 

AN  OLD  LOVE  LETTER. 
Dear  Molly 

This  Brings  tidings  which  I  Suppose  if  you  have  that  Re- 
gard for  me  which  you  pretend  will  not  be  Verry  agreeable, 
that  I  am  Going  to  Cape  Breton — tis  not  ray  Inclination  to  go 
but  my  agad  father  to  whom  I  owe  my  utmost  Service  is  going 
and  Insists  upon  my  accompanying  him.  Tis  impossible  for 
me  to  Express  the  uneasiness  I  have  on  your  account.  I  find 
I  Love  you  with  a  Love  almost  as  strong  as  Death  for  the 
Publick  calls  of  my  Country  the  Voice  of  Nature  and  the  Com- 
mand of  a  Father  can  scarcely  Persuade  me  to  Leave  you  and 
even  tho  I  do  Consent  with  my  Lips  yet  my  unconsenting  Heart 
Dwells  with  you  My  Soul  Hovers  over  you  as  loath  to 
Quit  its  world  or  part  with  the  Dearest  Object  of  all  its  hopes 
and  Wishes — I  confess  there  is  something  Bewiching  in  that 
thing  Call'd  Honour. 

But  what  is  war  or  Glory  what  to  me, 

Or  why  Reflects  my  mind  on  aught  but  thee. 

Can  thy  Dear  Image  from  my  Soul  Depart 

Long  as  the  vital  Spirit  mooves  my  heart — 

If  in  the  melancholly  Shades    Below 

The  flames  of  Friends  and  Lovers  cease  to  Glow 

Yet  mine  shall  Sacred  last,  mine  undecay'd 

Burn  on  through  Death  and  animate  my  Shade. 

But  why  should  I  pretend  to  Describe  a  passion  too  big  for 
words :  if  you  have  felt  what  the  word  Love  imports  and  the 
dear  disquietude  the  Kind  tormenting  uneasiness  the  Care  the 
fears  and  anxiety  which  a  Breast  fill'd  with  That  Tender  Pas- 
sion suffers — you  may  guess  the  present  State  of  my  mind  and 
what  my  Soul  Suffers  For  you.  I  trust  our  Cause  is  Just  and 
that  we  have  indeed  a  Call  from  God  and  if  we  Go  forth  in  his 
name  and  trusting  in  his  power  I  hope  he  will  Give  us  Success 
if  not  his  holy  will  be  Done. 

\\  hat  Designs  God  may  have  in  thus  Hedging  in  our  way 
and  Checking  our  prospects  of  Happiness  I  Know  not  nor 
what  farther  Tryalls  we  are  either  of  us  farther  to  meet  with 
but  tis  worthy  of  our  observation  that  I  should  be  called  away 
jm>t  at  the  time  we  had  appointed  for  our  Marriage. — but  tis 
the  Lord   Let  him  do  what  Seemeth  him  Good  and  I^et  neither 
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of  us  murmur  at  his  Dispensations     this  Disappointment  may 
turn  out  finally  to  both  our  advantage. 

My  Dear  my  verry  Soul  yearns  for  you  and  forms  a  Thous- 
and wishes  and  prayers  for  your  temporal  and  everlasting  wel- 
fare for  whether  I  live  or  die  I  wish  you  best  Good 1  hope 

as  our  Rendezvous  is  to  be  at  New  Lond'n  to  see  you  in  a  short 
time. 

I  heartily  thank  God  for  your  Goodness  to  me  in  times  past 
which  I  hope  God  will  give  me  opportunity  to  Requite,  if  not 
may  the  Good  God  himself  Requite  Sevenfold  into  your  own 
Bosom  all  your  Kindness  and  Labour  of  Love.  May  he  have 
you  continually  in  his  Keeping  and  Crown  all  your  future 
da}Ts  with  honour  and  happiness,  May  he  confirm  his  Covenant 
with  your  Soul  and  finally  admit  you  to  the  Compleat  Enjoy- 
ment of  himself  in  Glory, 

So  wishes  and  so  Prays 

Your  Sincere  Friend  and 
Faithfull  Lover  till  Death 

Alex  :  Wolcott. 


A   LETTER   TO    OLIVER    WOOLCOT. 

To  tny  Dear  Woolcot  in  his  calm  retreat 

My  soul  revives  her  long  forgotten  heat  ; 

Would  the  same  Power  that  wakes  the  spark  Divine, 

In  your  bold  numbers,  once  enkindle  miue. 

I'd  rise  superior  to  the  chills  of  fear, — 

Touch  the  pure  notes  that  speak  the  heart  sincear  ; 

Your  happier  genius  that  delights  to  rove 

On  wings  Seraphic  to  the  realm  above 

Borne  by  the  Muses  to  that  blest  abode, 

Where  radiant  smiles  invest  the  tuneful  God 

would  fondly  deigu  on  humbler  wit  to  gaze 

And  own  true  merit  in  the  simpler  lays. 

On  me  cold  poverty's  increasing  care, 

Casts  a  thick  vail  and  shrouds  me  in  despair. 

No  glimpse  of  science  through  the  mist  appears, 

No  happier  prospect  calms  my  rising  fears  ; 

Here,  here,  I  sieep  forsaken  and  alone, 

My  friends  all  absent,— and  the  Missis  gone. 

Oft  when  I  view  my  prattling  throng  at  school, 

And  strive  for  hours  to  make  them  lisp  by  rule, 

I  mourn  that  human  bliss  no  longer  last, 

And  envy  them  the  hours  myself  have  past. 
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But  shall  those  scenes  I  've  oft  in  raptures  viewed, 

Shall  those  blest  scenes,  Oh  never  be  renewed  ? 

When  Yale's  bright  walls  shall  charm  the  hst'ning  throng, 

And  science  melt  from  each  instructor's  tongue, 

Or  far  remote,  in  some  secure  retreat. 

May  tny  dear  class-mates  find  a  happier  seat, 

Grant  me,  ye  Powers,  a  few  short  months  to  spend, 

Dwight  for  my  teacher,  Woolcot  for  my  friend  :    ■ 

But  should  hard  fate,  the  dear  delights  prevent, 

My  last  great  refuge  is  to  be  content. 

There  is  a  Power  Supreme  to  mortals  given, 

The  noblest  blessing  of  indulgent  Heaven, 

Which  wealth  hath  ne'er  bestowed,  nor  pride  hath  seen  ; 

It  is  our  power  of  happiness  within. 

Whatever  ills  are  kept  for  me  in  store, 

Grant  me  contentment  and  I  ask  no  more. 

How  does  my  friend  the  lingering  hours  employ  ? 

In  calm  retirement,  and  domestic  joy? 

Does  philosophic  ease  his  mind  controul, 

Give  passion  laws,  and  rectify  the  soul  ? 

Dost  the  blest  Misses  hail  you  to  the  bower, 

Find  sweet  employment  for  your  vacant  hour, 

Give  wings  to  Genius,  teach,  it  where  to  rove, 

Bind  the  stout  heart  and  melt  the  soul  to  love? 

These  are  fit  subjects  for  a  mind  at  ease, 

These  form  thee  judgement,  and  the  fancy  please. 

May  my  dear  friend,  to  whom  is  kindly  given 

A  taste  refined,  a  temper  smooth  and  even, 

Feel  all  the  pleasure  science  can  impart, 

Know  the  just  worth  of  every  curious  art, 

And  when  in  these  perfections  he  shall  find 

One  dearest  bliss,  to  all  his  bliss  be  joined 

Some  angel's  brightness  in  a  female  mind 

Where  fancy  blooms  and  judgement  sits  refined, 

In  whose  fair  face  ten  thousand  charms  appear, 

And  whose  fair  bosom  dares  to  be  sincear  ; 

There  all  your  joys  and  all  your  cares  impart  ; 

In  that  dear  mansion,  lodge  your  willing   heart. 

If  other  bliss  on  earth  your  passions  move, 

And  friendship  claim  some  tender  share  with   love,  . 

Then  hear  me  Heaven,  while  yet  my  heart  is  free, — 

Grant  him  a  friend, — and  let  that  friend  be  me. 

Joel  Barlow. 
Novb'r  5th  179s. 

[Original  letter  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  W.  W.  Gordon,  of  Savannah,  Georgia, 
«•«  great-great-great-granddaughter  of  Roger  Wolcott,  the  first  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut.1 
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DEPARTMENT  CONGRESS 

Of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
held  in  connection  with  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative 
Women,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Branch  of  the  World 's 
Congress  Auxiliary. 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Letitia  Green  Stevenson, 
President-General  of  the  National  Society  of  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  at  10  A.  m.,  Friday,  May  19. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain-General,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
T.  Bullock,  after  which  "America"  was  sung,  led  by  Mrs. 
Clara  Cooley  Becker,  of  the  Chicago  Chapter. 

In  the  absence  of  the  National  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mary 
Spalding  Brown  was  asked  to  act  as  secretary  for  the  Congress. 

The  secretary  read  an  invitation  from  General  and  Mrs. 
Hardin,  asking  the  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  a  reception  given  in  honor  of  his  sister, 
the  Vice-President-General,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth ; 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  President-General,  and  Mrs.  Cabell,  President 
Presiding,  to  assist  in  receiving  the  guests,  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  20,  at  their  home,  538  North  State  street. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  welcomed  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  from  all  parts  of  the  country  assembled  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  a  brief  address  congratulated  the  society  upon  its 
success  and  remarkable  growth,  and,  in  closing,  urged  a  greater 
emulation  of  those  ancestors  whose  heroic  devotion  to  country 
had  been  the  inspiration  of  our  nation's  life. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  introduced  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Shepard,  Regent 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who  welcomed  the  visiting  members  of  the  society 
in  the  name  of  the  local  Chapter,  and  gave  a  brief  resume  of 
the  work  of  women  in  the  conduct  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  especially  mentioning  the  names  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  and  Mrs. 
Chas.  Henrotin,  Acting  President  of  the  Women's  Branch  of 
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the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary.  Mrs.  Shepard  concluded  by 
giving  great  praise  to  Mrs.  Wei.  D.  Cabell  for  her  most  effi- 
cient work  as  President- General  Presiding  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Cabell,  President-General  Presiding  responded 
for  the  National  Society,  and  extended  greeting  to  all 
"  Daughters."  Mrs.  Cabell  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Representative  Women,  with  its  remarkable  series  of 
meetings  going  on  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of  the 
building  ;  and  suggested  the  tLiought,  that  while  most  of  these 
meetings  emphasized  the  progressive  work  of  women,  this 
Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
unique,  it  alone  having  its  foundation  and  receiving  its  inspira- 
tion from  the  past — from  the  heroic  ancestors  who  shed  their 
blood  to  preserve  our  national  life,  and  closed,  prophesying 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  were  truly, 
and  would  more  and  more  become,  as  the  years  passed,  the 
representative  women  of  our  country. 

Telegrams  were  read,  one  from  Washington,  as  follows  : — 
"  Members  of  the  National  Board  resident  in  Washington  un- 
able to  be  present.  Send  greeting  to  Society  assembled  in 
Chicago." 

Another  from  Mickleys,  Pa.:  "Cannot  possibly  come. 
Liberty  Bell  Chapter  sends  greeting." 

(Signed)  Minnie  T.   Mickley. 

"  Hail  Columbia"  was  sung  by  the  audience.  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth,  of  New  York  was  then  introduced,  who 
read  a  paper  on  "The  American  MaGx\zine,"  the  organ  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Mathes,  State  Regent  for  Tennessee,  spoke 
on  the  same  subject,  endorsing  the  Magazine  and  recom- 
mending it  to  every  member  of  the  Society. 

Mrs.  Putnam,  State  Regent  of  Iowa,  spoke  briefly  and 
enthusiastically  of  the  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  moved  that  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  be  taken  by  vote  as  to  whether  the  Society  wished 
to  have  a  magazine  and  would  support  it.  The  motion  was 
seconded. 

Mary  Lynde  Craig  (San  Francisco,  California),  Historian  of 
the  Sequoia  Chapter,   endorsed  the  Magazine  most  heartily. 
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Mrs.  Mathes,  of  Tennessee,  spoke  in  the  affirmative,  and 
suggested  methods  which  she  had  found  successful  in  obtaining 
subscriptions. 

Miss  Lunt,  of  Chicago  Chapter,  spoke  strongly  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  urged  that  every  member  should  feel  it  her  duty  and 
privilege  to  subscribe  for  and  read  the  Magazine. 

The  vote  resulted  in  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Society 
upon  the  motion,  viz.:  That  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  that  a  magazine  was 
needed  and  should  be  supported. 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Shields,  of  Washington, 
her  paper  on  "The  Continental  Hall"  was  read  by  Mrs. 
Benj.  F.  Fessenden,  Regent  of  North  Shore  Chapter,  of 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Breckinridge  being  unable  to  attend  the  Congress, 
her  paper  on  the  subject  of  a  home  for  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Clara  Cooley  Becker, 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter. 

Mrs.  J.  Wilbour,  Vice-President,  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Cox,  Vice-President-General,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
each  read  papers  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  the  necessity 
of  a  Memorial  Hall  was  eloquently  brought  forward.  Mrs. 
James  S.  Peck,  of  Milwaukee,  State  Regent  for  Wisconsin,  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  subject,  adding  to  her  plea  for  a  Memorial 
Hall  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  of  its  build- 
ing and  its  furnishing. 

As  the  hour  for  adjournment  had  passed,  it  was,  on  motion, 
Resolved,  That  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  Continental 
Hall  be  omitted.  The  Society  then  adjourned  to  a  reception 
given  by  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers.in  the  Woman's  Building-  on  the  Exposition  Grounds, 
at  three  p.  m.,  in  honor  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  other  guests  of  the  Congress  of  Representative 
Women.  Miss  Floride  Cunningham  presented  Mrs.  Moran's 
book,  which  she  said  would  be  on  sale  at  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Mary  Spalding  Brown, 

Secretary  pro  te>n. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 


The  second  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  National  Society 
.  I  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Cabell,  President-General  Presiding,  Friday, 
May  19,  at  eight  p.  m.,  in  the  Art  Palace,  at  Chicago. 

' '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  "  was  sung.  As  in  the  morning 
session,  the  singing  was  led  by  Miss  Clara  Cooley  Becker,  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  who  presided  at  the  piano, 
accompanied  by  a  cornettist. 

The  presiding  officer  introduced  Mrs.  J.  Ogden  Doremus, 
Chapter-Regent,  New  York  City,  who  read  a  paper  upon  "  The 
Proposed  University  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Mary  N.  Thompson,  Chapter- Regent, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Seymour,  of  Buffalo,  read  her  paper  upon 
the  University,  who  was  followed  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  D.  Putnam, 
State  Regent  for  Iowa,  upon  the  same  subject.  All  these 
papers  endorse  the  project  of  a  National  University  to  be  located 
in  our  National  Capital,  which  was  the  dream  of  Washington 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  which  for  various  reasons  had  never 
reached  fruition. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Helen  Strong  Pitts,  Mrs.  Mary 
Spalding  Brown  read  her  paper  on  the  "National  Hymn," 
and  followed  it  by  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  then  spoke  upon  the  same 
subject,  after  which  she  read  a  poem  by  Mrs.  W.  Ross  Browne, 
of  Washington. 

Some  informal  discussion  followed  upon  the  subject  of  our 
National  Hymn,  in  which  various  opinions  were  expressed,  the 
majority  seeming  to  feel  that,  of  all  the  patriotic  hymns,  no 
one  was  sufficiently  satisfactory,  or  distinctively  American,  for 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  endorse  or  recom- 
mend as  the  National  Hymn. 

It  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Osborn  that  this  Congress 
ask  the  National  Board  in  Washington  to  call  upon  the  poets 
of  America  to  give  us  a  National  Hymn,  which,  should  be 
worthy  of  our  country.  Some  discussion  followed,  after  which 
the  motion  was  carried. 

Miss  Desha,  of  Washington,  then  spoke  of  the  New  Liberty 
Bell  for  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  which,  she 
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said,  had  called  forth  such  generous  and  enthusiastic  response 
from  so  many  of  the  Daughters  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who 
had  sent  old  and  historic  bits  of  silver,  or  metal  of  different 
kinds,  and  thus,  would  the  interest  of  all  be  united  in  the  bell 
proclaiming  liberty. 

Mrs.  Cabell  made  a  few  remarks  in  closing,  and,  after  the 
singing  of  ' 'America,"  the  Congress  adjourned. 

Mary  Spalding  Brown, 

-    Secretary  pro  tern. 
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THE    COLUMBIAN    LIBERTY    BELL. 

The  Columbian  Liberty  Bell  Committee  was  summoned  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  on  their  way  to  witness  the  casting  of 
the  "Liberty  Bell."  In  compliance  with  such  order,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  committee  convened  at  the  Lafayette  Hotel, 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  June  6th,  at  eight  o'clock, 
where  they  were  received  in  the  parlors  by  the  local  committee, 
Mrs.  Herman  Hoopes,  Mrs.  Edward  Smith,  Mrs.  Hood  Gilpin, 
Miss  Helena  Hubbell,  and  Miss  Minnie  Mickley,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  delegate,  and  were  most  cordially  welcomed  to  the 
"City  of  Brotherly  Love."  The  national  members  of  the 
committee  were  Mr.  W.  O.  McDowell,  Chairman  ;  Miss  Mary 
Desha,  Vice-Chairman  ;  Miss  Minnie  Mickley,  Secretary;  Mrs. 
George  Washington  Gist,  District  of  Columbia  ;  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Gordon,  Georgia  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Guerin,  New  Jersey  ;  Mrs.  John 
Ritchie,  Maryland  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Keim,  Connecticut  ;  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Iredell,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Schuyler  Hamilton, 
New  York ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Foote,  representing  Brooklyn  ;  Mr. 
losiah  Pumpelley,  representing  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  from  New  York.  A  more  earnest  and  distin- 
guished personnel  of  any  committee  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
gathered  together.  After  the  reception  the  committee  held  a 
conference  regarding  the  completion  of  the  programme  for  the 
next  day,  which  did  not  close  until  after  twelve  o'clock  and 
during  which  many  interesting  episodes  occurred. 

At  ten  o'clock  a.  m,,  June  7th,  the  committee  assembled  in 
Independence  Hall.  Mr.  \Vm.  O.  McDowell,  the  chairman, 
presided,  and,  after  music  and  prayer,  made  the  opening  ad- 
dress, which  was  intensely  interesting  and  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  by  the  very  large  audience  present.  Hon. 
John  Woodside  made  the  address  of  welcome  for  the  city  and 
State  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  being  absent.  He  expressed  great  interest  in  the  pro- 
ject, and  was  glad  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
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lution  should  assemble  in  this  the  most  fitting  place  in  our 
country  for  them.  He  closed  with  a  charming  poem  to  that 
organization.  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Morris  Wagner,  her  • 
poem,  "  Liberty's  Bell,"  was  read  by  Mrs.  Pattie  Miller 
Stocking,  a  member  of  the  National  Liberty  Beli  Committee 
from  Washington.  Mrs.  Loulie  Gordon,  of  Atlanta,  read 
"The  New  Liberty  Bell,"  written  by  Howard  Hawthorne 
McGee,  of  Tennessee.  Colonel  McClure  made  an  address  of 
welcome  from  the  old  Liberty  Bell  to  the  new.  In  a  concise 
and  beautiful  manner,  replete  with  gems  of  poetic  and  patriotic 
eloquence,  he  told  the  story  of  the  old  bell  and  all  it  repre- 
sented up  to  the  present  time,  concluding  with  these  lines  : 
"It  is  a  magnificent  story  told  by  the  Liberty  Bell,  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  may  well  be  proud  of 
it  and  seek  to  emulate  it  for  the  future  of  the  new  bell." 

In  order  to  read  the  list  of  days  on  which  the  bell  shall  ring, 
the  Chairman  placed  Miss  Desha  in  the  chair.  This  was  the 
first  time  a  woman  has  ever  occupied  that  place  in  this  historic 
building,  as  a  presiding  officer.  Whether  conscious  of  the  fact 
or  not,  Miss  Desha  presided  with  dignity,  and  preserved  most 
perfectly  her  equanimity  while  enforcing  a  parliamentary 
ruling  some  of  the  delegates,  desiring  to  preseut  resolutions, 
had  lost  sight  of.  After  lengthy  discussions  as  to  dates  on 
which  the  bell  should  be  rung,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  a 
committee  of  five  to  decide  and  report  upon. 

A  recess  was  taken  until  ten  A.  m.,  June  8th,  when  the 
committee  were  requested,  to  meet  in  the  Capitol  at  Albany. 

At  2.30  P.  M.  the  committee  left  for  New  York,  thence  by 
boat  up  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  They  greatly  enjoyed  the 
bountiful  supper  provided  on  the  boat.  A  feast  of  good  things 
and  sparkling  bon  mots  held  the  members  for  two  hours,  when 
a  session  for  business  and  pleasure  was  held  in  the  ladies' 
cabin  which  lasted  until  almost  midnight. 

On  June  Sth,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  m.,  the  committee  assembled 
in  the  magnificent  Capitol  of  the  Empire  State  and  were  wel- 
comed there  by  the  Mayor  of  Albany  in  a  graceful  speech. 
To  this  Mr.  McDowell  replied  on  behalf  of  the  committee.  A 
delegation  of  Daughters  and  of  other  eminent  women  of  Albany 
were  in  the  senate  chamber  to  receive  the  committee,  as  were 
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also  a  number  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Wiltwyck  Chap- 
ter, of  Kingston,  and  Mrs.  Burdett,  Regent  of  Vermont,  Miss 
White,  of  Washington,  and  others.  Mrs.  Walworth,  Vice- 
President-General  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, made  the  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
11  Daughters."  She  referred  to  the  anniversary  which  we 
celebrated  on  that  day,  marked  by  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  that  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
her  usual  happy  manner  she  welcomed  the  committee  to  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  tendered  them  a  reception  at  her 
historic  home  in  Saratoga. 

The  reports  from  States  and  Territories  were  read,  showing 
great  labor  and  marvelous  results  in  pennies  aud  mementoes. 
Just  before  adjourning  it  was  announced  that,  on  account  of  a 
breakage  of  machinery,  the  casting  could  not  take  place  that 
day.  Great  was  the  disappointment,  but  it  was  decided  to  go 
through  with  the  rest  of  the  programme.  A  beautiful  recep- 
tion and  collation  awaited  the  committee  in  Troy,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Meneely,  proprietor  of  the  foundry  where  the 
bell  was  to  be  cast.  After  doing  justice  to  the  repast  and  rest- 
ing, the  committee  repaired  to  the  foundry,  where  they  saw 
the  broken  mould,  sighed  deeply,  and  turned  to  view  the  enor- 
mous collection  of  material  read}-  and  waiting  to  be  moulded 
into  the  great  new  bell  that  shall  ere  long  ring  out  its  responses 
to  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  forever  laid  on  the  shelf,  only  to  be 
looked  at,  reverenced,  and  emulated.  May  such  tenderness  be 
shown  by  future  new  members  of  the  committee,  to  those  of 
their  number  already  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Every  mem- 
ber looked  for  the  collections  made  by  her  and  her  friends,  and 
lo  !  they  were  all  there.  Mountains  of  great  big  old  pennies, 
dozens  of  brass  kettles,  hundreds  of  silver  and  gold  coins,  jew- 
elry, and  silver  spoons,  cups,  aud  other  articles  lay  in  great  piles 
awaiting  their  trial  by  fire.  After  listening  to  many  patriotic 
and  sacred  tunes  played  on  a  great  chime  of  bells  cast  for  the 
Cathedral  of  New  York,  the  committee  wended  their  way  to 
the  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  event  on  the  programme,  the 
reception  tendered  them  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  at 
her  lovely  home  in  Saratoga.  A  charming  evening,  and  a  good 
night's  rest  at  her  hospitable  abode,   prepared  the  committee 
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for  the  return  trip  to  New  York  city,  where  the  party  separated 
on  the  wide  North  River,  whose  breezes  seemed  to  blow  them 
away  to  their  various  homes. 

Thus  ended  a  three  day's  trip  of  unalloyed  pleasure — perfect 
in  enjoyment  from  beginning  to  end.  A  company  of  fifteen, 
all  strangers  to  each  other,  united  through  one  common  object 
into  a  fraternal  friendship  that  will  continue  through  all  time. 
The  memory  of  that  trip  will  be  a  joy  forever  to  all  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  among  the  number. 

Mrs.  George  Washington  Gist. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Read  at  the  Meeting  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Chicago, 

May  vp,  sS<?j. 

Unfurl  !    unfurl  !    proud  banners,  now  ; 
,  With  every  added  star 

The  nations  all  our  triumph  know, 
And  hail  us  from  afar. 

Art  lays  her  trophies  at  our  feet, 

And  Science  adds  her  power  ; 
Our  unmatched  skill  and  force  complete 

The  glory  of  the  hour — 

The  force  that 's  born  of  patriot's  love, 

Of  early  Christian  prayer, 
Of  blessings  granted  from  above, 

In  triumph  or  despair. 

Our  fathers  taught  the  lesson  well, 

Who  conquered  tyrants  first ; 
And  since,  from  every  hill  and  dell, 

A  patriot's  song  hath  burst ! 

In  all  the  years — these  hundred  years 

Of  growth  in  wealth  and  art, 
Learning  and  science — this  appears 

A  magic  year  apart. 

Like  Egypt's  statues,  'twill  remain, 

Mysterious  emblem,  here  ; 
Yet  proof  of  progress  unattained 

If  freedom  be  not  dear. 

In  awe  the  world  doth  wait,  amazed 

At  our  stupendous  plan, 
Which  thus  hath  lit  a  mystic  blaze 

That  sea  and  earth  can  span. 


The  loyal  women  who  have  shown 
How  noble  work  and  thought, 

And  highest  purposes  have  grown, 

That  woman's  brain  hath  wrought. 
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Let  ever  star  send  forth  its  light, 

As  the  flag  doth  heavenward  float, 

Emblazoning  each  woman's  right 
To  work,  to  rule,  or  vote. 

The  oldest  nations  had  their  queens, 
Who  ruled  by  biood  and  pride. 

All  virtuous  women  here  are  queens  ; 
All  royally  allied. 

Our  scepter — learning,  truth,  and  love  ; 

Our  patriot  birth  our  pride  ; 
Our  crown — if  ours — from  heaven  above, 

We  ask  no  crown  beside. 


Mrs.  W.  Ross  Brown. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE   SECOND    CONTINENTAL 

CONGRESS 

0/  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
held  at  the  Church  of  Our  leather,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  L 
Streets,  Washington,  D.  C,  February  22,  2j,  24,  and  25,  iSgj. 


Fourth   Day. 

Saturday,  February  25,  iSr>j. 

The  Continental  Congress  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  m.,  the  Vice-President-General  Presiding  in  the  chair. 

The  Chair.  The  Chaplain-General  will  open  by  reading  a 
selection  from  the  Word  of  God  and  by  prayer. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  read  from  the  Scriptures,  and  prayed  as 
follows  : 

"  Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  the  heavens  do 
take  an  interest  in  the  things  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  do 
rejoice.  Our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  that  we  have  witnesses 
around  about  us,  and  that  we  have  ministering  angels  with  us. 
We  fear  that  our  record  is  not  always  clear.  Help  us  to  realize 
that  what  we  do,  and  think,  and  say,  we  shall  be  called  into 
judgment  for  ;  and  help  us  to  realize  that  we  are  in  Thy  sight. 

"  Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  precious 
promises  made  to  us  when  we  are  trying  to  do  what  Thou 
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canst  bless.  Oh,  God,  our  Father,  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  feel 
that  the  Lord  hast  ordained  us  to  a  special  work,  and  given  us 
grace  to  do  it. 

"Father,  forgive  the  sins  wherein  we  have  erred,  and,  in 
the  closing  hours  of  this  Congress,  guide  us  in  all  that  we  may 
do  and  say.  Bless  each  member  who  has  been  here  ;  may  her 
family  and  all  her  interests  be  dear  unto  Thee ;  may  her  chil- 
dren and  her  children's  children  be  Thy  children.  Grant  that 
not  a  son  or  daughter  of  these  Daughters  here  assembled  may 
be  anything  but  the  Lord's  very  own,  and  help  us  to  realize 
that  we  do  more  for  our  Nation  when  we  bring  our  children  to 
Thee.  Bless  each  of  us  in  all  these  relations,  and  help  us  to 
realize  more  and  more  that  it  is  a  more  blessed  thing  to  be 
a  Daughter,  of  the  King  of  Kings  than  a  Daughter  of  the 
Revolution. 

"And  now  bless  the  new  officers  who  have  come  in;  heln 
them  to  build  up  and  not  tear  down.  It  is  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  tear  to  pieces,  but  it  is  a  glorious  thing  to  build.  These 
things  we  ask  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen." 

The  Chair.  The  Secretary  wTill  call  the  roll. 

Mrs.  Shields.  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  As  the  new 
Board  was  organized  last  evening,  would  it  not  be  proper  for 
the  new  Recording  Secretary  to  take  her  place  at  this  meeting  ? 
-The  Chair.  The  Chair  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
officers  held  during  the  Congress.  The  meeting  last  night  was 
a  very  informal  one  ;  still,  the  new  Board  of  Management  was 
organized. 

Mrs.  Walworth.  The  Secretary  was  duly  installed  last 
evening.  It  was  a  singular  thing  to  have  the  election  of  officers 
come  in  the  midst  of  the  Congress,  but  we  have  to  abide  by 
the  results.  It  has  been  usual  in  every  organization  I  have 
ever  known  to  elect  the  officers  at  the  close  of  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Shields.  Madam  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  elected  by  the  people  in  November,  but  he  does 
not  take  his  place  until  the  4th  of  March. 

Mrs.  Walworth.  We  are  not  working  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Shields.  The  Constitution  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution  gives  no  information  on  that  point.     I  merely  cite 
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the  other  to  show  that,  in  a  general  plan,  we  are  working  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  desire  to  vote  on  any  question  unless  I  am 

eligible. 

Mrs.  Walworth.  I  move  that  the  Recording  Secretary 
elected  yesterday  take  her  place. 

Mrs.  Lockwood.  I  think  we  are  working  under  "Roberts' 
Rules  of  Order."  That  authority  says  that  in  any  convention 
the  officers  who  have  prevailed  during  the  year  hold  over  until 
that  convention  is  closed,  no  matter  when  they  are  elected. 

Miss  Desha.  The  great  International  Council  of  Women 
elected  their  officers  in  the  midst  of  the  convention,  and  they 
came  upon  the  stand  and  were  regularly  installed  ;  but  the 
old  officers  held  their  places  until  the  end  of  that  convention. 

Mrs.  Hamlin.  If  you  will  notice  on  the  program,  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Congress  was  to  have  been  finished  before  the 
Board  organized. 

Mrs.  Walworth.  This  very  unprecedented  action  was  taken 
by  those  having  control  of  the  arrangements  to  introduce  the 
election  of  officers  for  a  purpose  in  the  midst  of  the  convention. 

Mrs.  Alexander.  While  this  is  under  discussion,  we  would 
like  to  know  what  is  the  accustomed  way.  We  were  told  that 
the  large  convention  of  representative  women- had  followed  the 
same  line  pursued  in  this  Congress  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  understood,  and  I  thought  so  stated,  that  the  Board  meet- 
ing last  night  was  supposed  to  be  an  informal  meeting,  when 
the  ladies  were  to  meet  and  interchange  a  little  conversation 
and  learn  one  another's  faces. 

The  Chair.  The  Chair  for  one  moment  will  not  recognize 
any  one  until  there  is  less  confusion.  [After  a  pause.]  In 
view  of  the  fmportance  of  time,  the  Chair  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  ruling,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Congress,  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
and  the  debate  that  has  taken  place,  it  would  be  wholly  dis- 
courteous or  unsuitable  to  deprive  the  officers,  who,  through 
the  year,  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the  Society,  of  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  such  a  meeting.  Therefore,  the  Chair 
rules  that,  until  the  end  of  this  Congress,  the  business  will  be 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  year. 
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Mrs.  Walworth.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  no  intention  of 
trying  to  unseat  anybody  ;  that  I  simply  wanted  to  state  the 
facts  ;  and  that  I  think  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  should  be  sus- 
tained by  a  vote  of  this  Congress,  since  another  Recording 
Secretary  has  been  duly  installed. 

Mrs.  Shields.  Unless  this  is  my  right,  I  accept  no  eourtesy 
from  this  body.     [Applause.] 

Mrs.  L,ock\yood.  I  make  a  motion  that  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  be  sustained. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  called  the  roll. 

The  Chair.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  is  next  in  order. 

Mrs.  Shields.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  session  yesterday, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  either  myself  or  the  stenographer 
to  prepare  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

Mrs.  Blount.  I  move  that  the  minutes  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Management,  when  prepared  by  the  stenographer. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair.  The  Chair  is  compelled  to  make  the  statement 
that  we  are  proceeding  without  a  regular  order  of  business, 
except  the  pleasure  of  the  Congress.  The  business  set  down 
on  Friday's  program,  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  is  "  Dis- 
cussion for  the  Good  of  the  Society."  As  the  time  is  limited, 
the  Chair  makes  a  special  request  that  there  be  as  little  inter- 
ruption to  business  as  possible.  We  have  most  important 
business  before  us,  and,  if  the  time  is  frittered  away  in  unim- 
portant matters,  we  shall  not  finish  the  business  for  which  we 
came  together.  If  there  is  any  unfinished  business,  the  Chair 
thinks  it  takes  precedence.  The  unfinished  business  before  the 
Congress  is  the  referring  of  the  reports  of  the  National  Board 
of  Management  to  committees  ;  also,  the  consideration  by  this 
Congress  of  the  Magazine.  Then  follows  the  "Discussion 
for  the  Good  of  the  Society."  These  are  the  three  matters 
before  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  Hamlin.  I  move  that  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Management  be,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the. Committee  of  the  Whole, 
referred  to  a  committee  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Management. 
These  reports  are  those  of  the  Recording  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer.     The  Magazine  had  a  special  order. 
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Mrs.  Lyons.  I  only  wish  to  state  distinctly  which  of  the 
reports.  I  move  to  amend  by  including  the  report  of  the  Vice- 
president-General  in  charge  of  The  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee  be 
the  Board  of  Management,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  stand  as  it  is,  so  that  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  may  be  before  this  Congress  for  discus- 
sion. The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Management  should  be 
before  this  Congress. 

Mrs.  Hamlin.   I  accept  the  amendment. 

The  Chair.  The  amendment — if  Mrs.  Hamlin  will  permit 
me,  and  Mrs.  Lyons  correct  me  if  I  state  it  incorrectly — is  that 
the  report  of  the  editor  of  The  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine be  included  in  the  reports  that  are  referred  to  a  committee, 
but  that  that  committee  be  a  committee  composed  of  the  entire 
new  Board  of  Management,  which  shall  act  as  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  upon  these  reports,  at  their  convenience  and  leisure, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary 
shall  be  brought  before  this  Congress 

Mrs.  Lyons  (interposing).  The  report  so  far  as  it  refers  to 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Management  in  session  since  last 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Walworth.  Before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Lyons,  as  I  understood,  made  the  amendment  with 
the  proviso  that  the  editor  of  The  American  Monthly  Mag- 
azine agreed  to  that  amendment.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
lo  say  if  I  agree. 

Mrs.  Lyons.  I  did  not  make  that  statement,  but  I  presumed 
she  would  agree,  so  as  not  to  take  up  the  time. 

Mrs.  Walworth.  I  am  trying  to  facilitate  business.  The 
referring  of  those  recommendations  to  committees  was  on  the 
supposition  that  this  Congress  would  have  committees  ;  but 
we  have  been  so  engaged  on  elections  that  we  have  made  none. 
If  the  ladies  would  accept  another  amendment,  that  we  have 
committees  on  Finance,  on  Rules,  and  such  other  committees 
as  are  suitable  for  reference  of  these  reports,  and  refer  them  to 
Mich  committees,  it  would  facilitate  matters. 

The  Chair.  The  Chair  hopes  the  Congress  wTill  give  at- 
tention. 
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Mrs.  Walworth.  I  am  afraid  that  the  Magazine  may 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot  come  before  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  Lyons.   I  will  have  to  adhere  to  my  original  motion. 

The  Chair.  The  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Lyons,  of 
Virginia,  was  accepted  by  Mrs.  Hamlin,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
included  in  the  original  motion,  and  becomes  the  original 
motion,  which  is  to  refer  the  recommendations — I  will  ask  that 
the  Chair  be  corrected,  if  wrong — in  the  reports  of  two  of  the 
officers  that  were  referred  to  a  committee,  to  the  new  Board  of 
Management,  elected  by  this  Congress,  to  be  acted  upon  by  it 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  and  that  the  Magazine,  which 
was  to  be  brought  before  this  Congress,  shall  also  be  referred, 
with  those  recommendations  in  the  reports,  to  the  National 
Board  of  Management. 

Miss  Desha.  If  it  is  not  out  of  order,  I  move  that  this  motion 
be  divided,  so  that  we  can  vote  on  the  separate  parts.  I  would 
like  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the  Magazine,  which  is  a 
very  important  acquisition  to  our  Society.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress ought  to  take  the  responsibitity  of  the  expense  of  pub- 
lishing it.  The  Board  of  Management  is  always  hampered 
with  the  consideration  that  the  Congress  may  not  approve  of 
the  way  the  money  is  spent.  If  the  editor  of  the  Magazine 
knew  that  she  had  the  approval  of  the  Congress  behind  her  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  money,  she  could  proceed  to 
much  better  advantage. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Lyons.  Madam  President,  is  my  amendment  before 
the  Congress? 

The  Chair.  The  House  voted  to  divide  the  motion  as 
amended.  The  motion  now  before  the  House  is  :  Shall  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  National  offi- 
cers, which  were  referred  to  a  committee,  be  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Management,  acting  as  a  committee  to  receive  them  ? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair.  We  come  now  to  the  second  division  of  the  mo- 
tion, which  is  that  the  report  of  the  Vice-President-General  in 
charge  of  The  American  Monthly  Magazine  be  also  re- 
ferred to  the  National  Board  of  Management,  acting  in  the 
same  manner. 
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Mrs  McCartney.  May  I  ask,  can  it  be  referred  to  any- 
thing but  the  Board  of  Management?  We  have  elected  a 
new  Hoard,  and  it  seems  peculiar  to  me  if  we  cannot  trust  it. 
If  it  is  proper,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  Mrs.  Walworth's  wishes 
canuot  be  consulted,  or  is  she  ruled  out,  with  all  her  labors 
on  this  beautiful  magazine,  from  having  any  voice  in  the 
matter? 

Mrs.  Shields.  Miss  Desha.,  who  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  Magazine,  states  distinctly  that  she  prefers  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  settle  this  matter. 

Mrs.  McCartney.  I  think  that  the  Congress  is  equally  in- 
terested in  this  beautiful  magazine,  and  it  is  for  its  interest 
that  it  be  continued.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  uphold  this 
Magazine  as  long  as  we  have  a  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution. 

Mrs.  Hogg.  Madam  President,  we  are  very  limited  for 
time.  Many  of  our  ladies  desire  to  go  off  in  the  afternoon 
trains,  to-morrow  being  Sunday.  It  seems  to  me  best  to  refer 
this  matter  to  the  Board  of  Management.  The  Congress,  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  approve  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
editor  of  the  Magazine,  and  I  am  free  to  state  that,  whatever 
may  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Management,  the  Congress  will 
be  fully  in  accord  with  and  wT£U  sustain  it.      [Applause.] 

The  Chair.  The  motion  before  the  Congress  is:  Shall  this 
report  of  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Management  ? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Lockwood.  Madam  President,  I  did  make  a  recom- 
mendation in  my  report.  Yo*&r  Historian-General  has  worked 
two  years  over  the  Year-Book.  So  far  nothing  has  been  done 
with  it.  We  have  elected  another  Historian-General,  and  I 
propose  to  tell  her  not  to  do  .-anything  until  the  work  already 
aone  has  been  acted  upon.  Now,  I  want  to  know  what  the 
Congress  will  do  with  the  Year-Book  ? 

Mrs.  Hamlin.  I  did  not  naclude  the  Historian-General  in 
my  motion. 

Mrs.  Ballinger.  That  matter  was  to  have  attention  to-day. 

Mrs.  Lockwood.  The  proposition  has  been  made  to  issue 
the  Year-Book  through  the  medium  of  the  Magazine.      We 
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all  know,  at  least  a  majority  do,  that  that  Year-Book  should 
be  bound  separately,  so  that  we  can  have  it  on  our  library 
shelves.     We  want  it  of  convenient  access. 

Mrs.  Balltnger.  I  move  that  the  Year-Book  be  bound 
separately  from  the  Magazine. 

Mrs.  L,ockwood.  I  believe  that  the  Chapters  should  sub- 
scribe for  that  book,  and  that  would  relieve  the  Society  of  that 
expense.  If  any  one  wants  it  enough  to  pay  $i  or  $1.25, 
they  can  have  it.     I  make  that  as  an  amendment. 

Mrs.  McCartney.  That  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  the  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

DISCUSSION    FOR    THE    GOOD    OF   THE   SOCIETY. 

Miss  Desha.  Madam  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the 
proposed  change  in  the  Constitution.  Our  hearts  are  full  of 
the  eligibility  clause.  I  wish  that  everything  else  might  be 
put  aside  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  this  question.  Dele- 
gates ought  to  have  a  chance  to  speak,  and  many  of  them 
wish  to  leave  the  city  later  in  the  day,  to-morrow  being  Sunday. 
I  suggest  thai,  as  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  California  want 
this  change,  and  have  raised  this  point,  they  be  allowed  to 
open  the  discussion  ;  then  that  as  much  time  may  be  given  to 
the  other  side.  After  that  the  roll  can  be  called,  and  the 
different  States  express  their  opinion  on  the  question.  When 
I  consulted  several  of  the  best  parliamentarians  in  Congress  on 
this  subject,  they  said  :  "Oh,  you  just  filibuster,  and  shut 
them  off."  I  said  :  "  That  is  just  what  we  do  not  want  to  do. 
We  want  to  know  what  the  National  Society  wants,  and  that 
this  matter  be  settled  in  a  constitutional  manner.  We  are  not 
so  devoted  to  a  dead  'mother  of  a  patriot '  that  we  forget  our 
devotion  to  living  daughters  of  America  !  " 

Mrs.  Hogg.  Madam  President,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
California  are  not  the  only  States  in  favor  of  this  change  in 
the  Constitution.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  with  us. 
I  think  that  maybe  it  would  be  better  just  to  let  the  statement 
of  opinion  be  made  on  both  sides.     I  thank  Miss  Desha  very 
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much,    and  her   remarks   show,    what  we  all  supposed,  that 
women  are  very  much  superior  to  meu  !     [Applause.] 

The  Chair.  Unless  there  is  a  single  objection,  the  Chair 
assumes  that  unanimous  consent  is  given. 

Miss  Blount.   I  object,   unless  both  sides  are  heard  alter- . 
uately — not  all  the  States  for  the  amendment  first.     It  would  be 
impossible  to  get  through  in  that  way,  because  one  side  might 
consume  all  the  time. 

Miss  Desha.  I  thought  that  the  States  which  want  the 
Constitution  changed  ought  to  present  the  reasons  why  the)' 
desire  the  change  ;  then  we  will  present  the  reasons  why  we 
do  not  want  it  changed.  We  simply  want  to  get  this  question 
l>efore  the  Congress.  I  mentioned  the  three  States  because 
I  regarded  Mrs.  Hogg  as  the  leader,  Pennsylvania  first  having 
made  objection,  so  far  as  I  know.  Virginia  has  a  great  deal 
to  say  on  the  subject;  California,  also.  But  I  think,  if  those 
ladies  will  agree,  it  would  be  well  for  one  lady  from  each  State 
to  present  their  views  ;  then  for  some  one  to  present  our  views, 
and,  where  a  State  is  not  united,  let  it  be  so  stated.  We  want 
to  know  what  the  Society  wants.  I  move  that  wre  immediately 
proceed  to  discussion  of  the  eligibility  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Before  that  discussion  begins,  I  give  notice  that  I 
reserve  all  points  of  order. 

Mrs.  Shepherd.  I  second  Miss  Desha's  motion.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  absolutely  fair  arrangement. 

Mrs.  Hogg.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  con- 
fine this  discussion  to  any  limit.  We  can  very  soon  stop  it  if 
it  becomes  wearisome.  I  make  the  amendment  that  we 
proceed  without  limitation  of  time. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to". 

Mrs.  Mather.  I  make  the  motion  that  no  one  be  permitted 
to  speak  twice  until  the  others  have  spoken. 

Mrs.  Hogg.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  that — that  in  case  any 
particular  point  comes  up  requiring  an  answer,  Congress  may 
grant  a  person  the  privilege  of  speaking  again,  if  that  privi- 
lege be  asked. 

1  he  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair.  Ladies,  the  discussion  on  the  eligibility  clause 
is  before  you. 
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Mrs.  Hogg.  Madam  President,  I  can  merely  say  that  my 
views  were  clearly  expressed  in  the  Magazine  for  January, 
this  year.  We  feel  that  it  is  extremely  important  to  the 
future  growth  and  well-being  of  this  organization  that  the 
words,  "mother  of  such  a  patriot,"  be  eliminated  from  the 
Constitution.  We  feel  that  we  are  laboring  under  a  misappre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  know  that  it  is  doing 
us  harm  in  accession  to  our  numbers,  and  we  are  anxious, 
indeed,  to  have  the  obstacles  to  the  present  working  of  the 
Chapters  in  the  State  removed.  In  my  own  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania wTe  have  eight  organized  Chapters.  Of  one  Chapter  I  am 
not  sure,  but  of  the  seven  I  can  speak  certainly,  in  saying 
that,  wThile  it  is  necessary  for  the  Regents  to  have  by-laws  to 
govern  the  Chapters  and  direct  them  as  they  should  go,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  form  by-laws,  because  I  was  not  willing 
to  go  in  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  did  not  wTant  to 
decide  on  the  non-acceptability  of  those  who  wanted  to  join. 
In  the  seven  Chapters  there  is  not  one  of  collateral  descent. 
Regents  write  me  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  I  can  only  suggest. 
If  I  could  refer  them  to  by-laws,  which  would  settle  a  great 
many  little  matters,  causes  of  discussion,  and  which  prevent 
the  comfortable  working  of  our  Society,  there  would  be 
greater  harmony  and  a  clearer  path  before  us.  Until  this 
clause  is  removed,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  consistently  make 
by-laws.  I,  therefore,  make  an  appeal  for  the  good  of  the 
Society. 

Then  we  feel  that  we  are  laboring  under  a  wrong  impression 
regarding  the  truthfulness  of  the  name  of  our  Society.  We 
want  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  be  descend- 
ants of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  We  think  that  the  line 
of  ascent,  which  allows  the  admission  of  direct  Tory  descend- 
ants, weakens  our  organization.  It  weakens  our  foundation, 
which  ought  to  be  truth.  It  takes  away  that  which  ought 
to  hold  together  the  structure.  Altogether,  we  feel  perfectly 
justified  in  saying  that,  as  long  as  that  clause  is  in  the  Con- 
stitution, we  cannot  consider  ourselves  truly  and  really  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  With  these  remarks,  I 
merely  open  the  discussion.  I  hope  that  those  who  come 
after  me  will  be  more  clear  and  full  in  expressing  themselves. 
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I  shall    be    glad    to    hear    what    my    opponents   have  to  say. 
[Applause.] 

Miss  Desha.  Madam  President,  as  I  am  mostly  responsible 
for  putting  the  "mother  of  a  patriot"  into  the  Constitution, 
perhaps  I  had  better  state  how  it  got  in.  This  Society  was 
f(,nned  because  the  Sous  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  Louis- 
ville, in  1S90,  passed  a  resolution  excluding  women  from  their 
Society,  although  delegations  were  sent  there  by  States  soci- 
eties which  admitted  women.  When  I  heard  of  it,  I  was  so 
indignant  that  I  felt  like  attacking  every  "Son^'  I  met  on 
the  street. 

Mr.  McDowell,  who  stooxi  for  us  in  that  convention,  issued 
a  call  to  the  women  of  America  to  show  that  they  had  had  a 
part  in  making  this  country.     I  answered  the  call.     Three 
other  ladies  in  Washington   did   the   same,  and  we  formed  a 
Society  and  carried  it  on  from  July  until  October.     The  even- 
ing  after  we  had   our  permanent  organization — the    nth  of 
October,   1890 — I  was  talking  with  Mr.  McDowell.     He  was 
enthusiastic  about  the  glorious  work  we  had  done.     I  said  : 
1  Yes,  it  is  glorious ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  in  honor  of  men  only, 
and  that  takes  away  much  of  the  interest  to  me.     The  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,   the  Sons  of  the  American   Revolution,   the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  all  the  patriotic  societies  honor  men  ; 
their  names  are  in  the  archives  of  the  nation,  and  I  want  this 
Society  to  be  the  one  Society  to  honor  women."     [Applause.] 
Then  he  said  that  his  daughter  had  suggested  that  we  trace 
our  line  back  to  the  "mother  of  a  patriot,"  thus  honoring  her, 
and,  through  her,  the  sisters  of  the  patriot,  and  admit  their 
descendants.     In  this  way,  we  could  have  the  representatives 
of  Washington  and  other  childless  patriots.      When  he  said 
that,  I  replied  :   "And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them,"  for  Miss 
McDowell  was  not  eighteen,  and  had  been  made  a  member  by 
-l>ecial  act.     Miss  McDowell's  suggestion  was  accepted  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  National 
S'xiety,  and  that  is  the  way  those  words  got  into  the  Constitu- 
tion.    We  wanted  to  honor  those  women  of  whom  we  could  get 
no  record,  except  through  the  record  of  their  sons  and  brothers. 
*  went  to  work  immediately  and  wrote  my  application,  and 
was  proud   to   enter  the  Society  through   the   "mother  of  a 
patriot." 


^> 
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In  regard  to  Tories,  it  never  entered  our  minds.  We  say  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Constitution:  "To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  men  and  women  who  achieved  American  Inde- 
pendence. ' '  Tories  did  not  ' '  achieve  American  Independence, ' ' 
so  I  do  not  see  where  they  could  come  in  at  all.      [Applause.] 

Then,  on  the  question  of  our  name.  We  have  either  to  be 
literal  or  figurative.  If  we  are  to  be  literal,  as  I  understand  it, 
I  am  a  great-great-grand-daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and,  as  most  of  us  are  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation  from  the 
Revolution,  our  Society  should  be  called  "  Great-Great-Grand- 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,"  adding  a  ''Great" 
with  every  generation. 

Mrs.  McCartney  (interposing).  Did  Miss  Desha  know  that 
she  had  a  great-grandfather,  who  was  a  soldier,  when  she  put 
in  ber  application  ? 

Miss  Desha.  I  was  "brought  up"  on  grandfathers  who 
fought  in  the  Revolution,  but  I  had  just  heard  of  my  great- 
grand  mother,  and  I  wanted  to  come  from  her. 

Mrs.  L,Yroxs  (interposing).  Why,  when  you  found  the  record 
of  the  noble  woman,  did  you  not  come  in  from  her  and  her 
services  ?  Then  you  would  truly  have  been  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  a  woman  who  "  achieved  American  Independence." 

Miss  Desha.  Because  we  required  documentary  evidence, 
and  I  have  only  family  traditions  there.  She  went  through 
the  Revolution,  in  which  she  lost  her  husband,  her  brother, 
and  her  son.  She  was  for  twenty  years  on  her  bed,  suffering 
with  inflammatory  rheumatism,  caused  by  privations  during 
the  war  ;  but  she  never  lost  her  "dauntless  courage  nor  her 
buoyant  equanimity."  These  words  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  me  often  in  the  last  two  years.  I  admired  her,  and  I  wanted 
to  come  into  the  Society  from  her.  I  had  heard  of  my  grand- 
father's brave  doings  all  my  life,  but  I  had  never  heard  of  this 
grandmother's  heroism  until  I  wrote  to  Tennessee  about  my 
pedigree. 

To  return  to  our  name.  "Daughters,"  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  means  descendants.  We  have  in  Tennyson  the  expres- 
sion, "  Daughters  of  a  hundred  earls,"  and  "  Daughters  of  the 
Gods  ;  "  in  the  Bible,  "  Daughters  of  Abraham,"  "  Daughters 
of  Jerusalem,"   and   "  Daughters  of  the  land."     Why  going 
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bock  one  generation  makes  us  any  less  daughters,  I  am 
»:u:ible  to  see. 

Then  there  is  another  point.  We  have  been  ridiculed  as 
•'.so-called  "  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  by  the  Colonial 
Dames.  We  can  laugh  back.  Is  it  more  ridiculous  to  call 
yourselves  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  showing  that  you 
consider  yourselves  descendants  of  the  men  and  women  who 
achieved  American  Independence,  than  it  is  to  call  yourselves 
"Colonial  Dames,"  when  there  has  not  been  a  Colonial  dame 
in  America  for  120  years  ?     [Laughter.] 

We  can,  in  truth,  say  "  so-called"  Colonial  Dames. 

Madam  President,  remember  that  I  reserved  all  points  of 
order.     I  will  now  yield  the  floor  to  some  one  else. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb,  of  Georgia,  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb.  Madam  President,  the  Constitution,  as  it 
now  stands,  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  object  of 
the  Society,  which  is  stated  in  Article  II,  Section  1,  of  the 
National  Constitution,  as  follows  :  • 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  Independence. 

It  could  well  be  that  a  descendant  of  a  woman  who  sided 
with  the  Crown,  and  whose  three  sons  were  king's  soldiers, 
but  whose  fourth  son  was  a  patriot,  could  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  this  Society  ;  that  is,  a  Tory  mother  with  a  Tory 
husband  and  Tory  children,  who  had  with  curses  driven  from 
home  one  loyal  son  who  dared  fight  for  liberty,  could  have 
their  descendants,  with  only  Tory  blood  in  their  veins,  admit- 
ted, because,  forsooth,  they  were  descended  from  the  "  mother 
of  a  recognized  patriot."  To  amend  will  make  our  Constitu- 
tion exactly  correspond  with  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Article  III,  Section  1. 

But  it  has  been  urged  that  this  amendment,  if  made,  would 
disturb  the  rights  of  some  of  the  present  members  of  this 
Society.  Not  at  all  ;  they  have  vested  rights  which  cannot  be 
disturbed.  The  law  cannot  be  retroactive,  and  would  simply 
apply  to  all  future  applicants.  Again,  if  we  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, and  only  admit  applicants  of  direct  lineal  descent, 
the  result  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  Board  of-  Man- 
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agenient.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  lineal  descent,  but  it  will  give  them  untold  trouble  to 
establish  collateral  claims,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they 
will  make  mistakes.  * 

On  page  10,  Article  IX  provides  how  amendments  may  be 
made  to  the  Constitution  : 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  offered  at  any  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Management,  but  shall  not  be  acted  upon  until  the  next 
meeting  thereof.     If  approved  b\'  a  majority  of  the  Board 

Miss  Desha  (interposing).  Madam  President,  I  rise  to  a  point 
of,  order.     Action  on  an  amendment  is  not  now  in  order. 

The  Chair.  The  point  is  well  taken. 

Miss  Desha.  We  want  the  opijiion  of  the  Society  on  this 
proposed  amendment.  Action  on  an  amendment  can  be  taken 
only  by  the  Board  of  Management. 

Mrs.  Lipscomb.  I  was  only  going  to  state  how  an  amend- 
ment could  be  made.  I  was  simply  making  a  suggestion.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  amendment  must  first  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Management,  then  referred  to  the  Congress,  and  then 
acted  upon  by  that  body.  I  would,  then,  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  Chair  put  the  question  to  the  Congress,  after  a  fair 
expression  of  opinion,  and,  should  they  decide  in  favor  of 
lineal  descent — and  I  have  not  a  doubt  they  will  do  so — then 
the  motion  for  amendment  shall  go  at  once  before  the  Board 
of  Management,  be  acted  upon  by  that  Board,  and  then  again 
referred  to  the  Congress. 

The  Chair.   Miss  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  recognized. 

Miss  Greene.  In  discussing  this  question  of  eligibility,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
lineal  descent  in  the  maternal  line  and  collateral  descent  from 
the  mother  of  a  patriot.  If  you  will  pardon  the  personality, 
Madam  President,  I  will  briefly  explain  the  difference  by  giving 
my  own  genealogy,  for  it  is  so  much  easier  to  understand  a 
concrete  instance  than  an  abstract  statement. 

I  am  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Society  in  three  ways  : 
First,  by  lineal  descent,  in  the  paternal  line,  from  the  eldest 
son  of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  Colonel  Commandant  of 
the   Rhode  Island  line  of  Continental   Infantry  ;    second,  by 
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lineal  descent,  in  the  maternal  line,  from  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Colonel  Christopher  Greene,  and,  in  claiming  a  right  of 
membership  by  reason  of  my  lineal  descent,  I  consider  that  I 
am  honoring  the  memory  of  Annie  Lippitt  Greene  equally  with 
the  memory  of  her  patriotic  husband,  Christopher  Greene. 
[Applause.] 

I  might,  also,  under  the  present  wording  of  the  eligibility 
clause,  claim  membership  by  collateral  descent,  being  a  de- 
scendant of  the  mother  of  the  patriot,  Christopher  Greene, 
through  her  youngest  sou,  William  Greene,  who  himself  took 
no  active  part  in  the  Revolution.  But,  as  this  mother  of  a 
patriot  died,  I  think,  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  I  do 
not  rest  my  claim  upon  her,  since  there  are  no  possible  means 
of  ascertaining  her  loyalty  or  disloyalty.  [Applause.]  There 
is  no  need  of  going  back  to  the  mother  of  a  patriot  in  order  to 
honor  the  women  of  the  Revolution. 

The  first  clause  of  Article  III,  Section  i,  of  the  Constitution 
of  our  National  Society  reads  as  follow  : 

An}-  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  who  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who,  with  unfail- 
ing loyalty  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  Independence  as  a 
recognized  patriot,  as  soldier  ot  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the 
several  Colonies  or  States. 

Xow,  it  is  a  w.ell-established  rule  of  construction,  in  constru- 
ing the  language  of  constitutions,  as  of  statutes,  that  words 
denoting  the  masculine  gender  shall  be  deemed  to  include  the 
feminine  gender  also,  unless  such  construction  is  plainly  repug- 
nant to  the  meaning  of  the  instrument  taken  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  the  word  "ancestor"  in  this  clause  is  reasonably 
construed  to  mean  either  a  male  or  female  ancestor,  so  that 
any  person  claiming  descent  from  a  loyal  woman  of  the 
Revolutionary  era  is  eligible  under  this  clause.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  a  practical  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  proof 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  loyal  woman  rendered  service  as 
"a  recognized  patriot."  Where  this  claim  rests  merely  upon 
family  tradition,  the  proof  seems  to  be  insufficient.  [Cries  of 
u  No,  no."]  I  may  be  placing  a  strained  construction,  Madam 
President,  upon  the  phrase,  "recognized  patriot,"  but  I  think 
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not.  The  phrase  seems  to  me  to  imply  a  certain  degree  of 
publicity,  of  sentiment  or  service,  and,  where  only  tradition, 
confined  to  the  immediate  family,  can  be  adduced,  there  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  public  recognition  of  the  patriotism  of  the 
female  ancestor. 

But  where  claim  is  made  by  reason  of  descent  from  the 
mother  of  a  patriot,  no  proof  at  all  is  now  required  of  the 
loyalty  of  that  mother.  The  mere  fact  that  she  gave  birth  to 
a  loyal  son  is  sufficient  to  admit  all  her  desceudents  to  the 
Society,  without  any  inquiry  into  her  own  sentiments. 

It  has  been  stated  (see  January  number  of  the  Magazine, 
page  i  i  6)  that  this  clause,  "  mother  of  a  patriot,"  was  not  in  the 
original  Constitution  of  the  Society.  Whether  this  be  the  fact, 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  the  constitution  of  the  Gaspee 
Chapter,  of  Providence,  the  original  Constitution  sent  to  the 
Chapter  from  the  authorities  at  Washington,  contains  no  such 
clause.  The  Gaspee  Chapter  was  one  of  the  first  Chapters 
organized,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  printed  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution received  from  the  National  Society.  I  will  read  its 
eligibility  clause  : 

Any  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  who  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who,  with  unfail- 
ing loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  Independence  as  a 
recognized  patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the 
several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies  or  States  :  Provided 
That  the  applicant  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Society. 

We  have  no  "collateral"  members,  and,  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, we  cannot  have,  for  it  omits  the  words,  "  mother  of  a 
patriot."  Now,  here  is  an  inconsistency.  The  rules  of  eligi- 
bility should  be  uniform  in  National  Society  and  Chapters. 
To  be  consistent,  the  National  Society  should  strike  out  the 
clause,  or  else  the  Constitution  of  the  Chapters  should  con- 
tain it. 

But  the  principal  point  which  I  wish  to  make  relates  to  this 
matter  of  proof.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  just  to  require  docu- 
mentary proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  patriot  ancestor,  and  to 
assume  the  loyalty  of  the  mother,  and  that  is  just  what  must 
be  done  under  the  present  wording  of  the  Constitution.  The 
ules  of  proof  should  be  the  same  for  both  men  and  women. 
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The  Chair.  Mrs.  Walker  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Walker.  Of  the  forty-two  "collaterals,"  so  called, 
that  have  joined  this  Society,  seven  have  lineal  claims  as  well, 
but  have  preferred  collateral  claims  to  membership  from  patriots 
of  great  note.  There  are,  then,  but  thirty-three  who  have 
entire  collateral  claims,  and  of  those,  NOT  one  whose  claim  is 
derived  from  a  Tory  ! 

The  majority  of  the  National  Board  hold  that  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  for  all  recognized  patriots,  men  or  women — as 
patriot  means  either  a  man  or  woman — and  the  proof  is  that 
the  descendants  of  female  patriots  always  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Society.  They  also  hold  that  the  descendants  of  Tory 
mothers,  or  near  relatives  of  patriots,  are  not  admissible  because 
such  Tory  ancestry  renders  the  applicant  not  acceptable  to 
the  Society.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  no  descendant  of  such 
Tory  relative  has  yet  been  admitted.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Registrar  to  guard  against  such  admission.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  their  opponents  that 
the  descendants  of  female  patriots  were  not  represented,  and 
that  the  descendants  of  Tories  were. 

The  clause,  "  the  mother  of  a  patriot,"  was  adopted  so  that 
childless  patriots  might  be  honored  through  their  nearest  rela- 
tives, and  also  to  make  the  recognition  of  the  women  of  the 
Revolution  more  complete.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  mother 
of  such  a  patriot  would  be  a  patriotic  woman,  for,  should  she  be 
a  Tory,  she  would  be  so  pronounced  in  her  views  as  to  make  it 
unmistakable,  and  no  difficulty  could  be  found  in  proving  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  mother  of  Edmund  Randolph. 

I  protest  against  the  inference  that  the  relatives  of  patriots 
are,  of  necessity,  Tories.  If  they  can  be  proven  Tories,  let  the 
Registrars  return  the  papers  and  say  so,  but  do  not  leave  patri- 
otic fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters  under  such  a  stigma 
on  a  mere  supposition  because  there  is  nothing  to  prove  the 
contrary.  The  American  law  holds  that  "a  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty."  The  records  of  the  women  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who  served  their  country  are  few  in  number  ;  but  Mrs. 
Ellett,  who  has  done  so  much  to  collect  the  traditions  on  that 
subject,  shows  that  the  women  she  names  are  but  instances  of 
hundreds  who  would  have  done  as  their  heroic  friends  did, 
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could  they  have  had  the  chance.  They  were  working  them- 
selves— spinning  clothes  for  the  soldiers,  melting  their  tea 
services  into  bullets,  knitting  stockings,  and  when  they  could 
serve  in  no  other  way,  praying  for  the  success  of  the  cause. 
In  fact,  the  patriotism  of  the  women  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion— not  the  few  who  did  special  services  only,  but  the  many 
unrecorded — was  the  boast  of  the  Colonies  and  the  wonder  of 
Europe.  Not  only  were  the  American  ballads  full  of  allusions 
to  their  patriotic  services  and  sacrifices,  but  the  French  poets 
made  it  the  subject  of  many  poems,  and  even  on  the  floor  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  Edmund  Burke  said  : 

If  they  had  not  been  rebels,  I  could  have  been  lavish  in  praising 
women,  who,  reduced  by  civil  discord  to  the  most  horrid  situation  of 
distress  and  poverty,  had  generosity  and  public  spirit  to  strip  the 
blankets  in  the  freezing  season  from  themselves  and  their  infants  to 
send  to  the  camp  and  preserve  that  army  which  had  gone  to  fight  for 
their  libert)-. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  mothers  of  patriots  that  I  am  so  much 
interested  as  it  is  with  the  women  who  were  not  mothers  and 
the  men  who  were  not  fathers.  It  is  placing  too  high  a  pen- 
alty on  the  childless.  We  read  in  the  scriptures  of  visiting 
the  sins  of  trie  fathers  on  the  third  and  fourth  generations, 
but  these  ladies  wish  to  visit  the  sin  of  not  being  fathers  on 
"  future  generations  yet  unborn." 

In  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to  still  farther  amend  the  Con- 
stitution (Article  II)  on  the  "  Objects  of  the  Society  ": 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
achieved  American  Independence — 

provided  they  were  married,  with  large  families  and  children, 
grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren  secured  to  their  heirs 
and  assigns  forever 

The  Chair.   Miss  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  is  recognized. 

Miss  Pleasants.  I  want  to  speak  just  one  word  for  Vir- 
ginia. When  we  framed  our  by-laws  in  January,  1S92 — I  was 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  b}--laws — we 
eliminated  that  clause,  "  mother  of  a  patriot,"  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  doing  any  discourtesy  to  the  National 
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Board  of  Management.     Our  eligibility  clause  reads  (Article 
V,  Section  1): 

Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  is  of  proven  lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor  who,  with  un- 
failing loyalty  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  Independence  as  a 
recognized  patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the 
several  Colonies  or  States. 

We  Virginians  would  have  been  the  last  people  to  have  put 
any  discourtesy  upon  the  mother  of  a  patriot.  But  this  ques- 
tion of  a  Tor}-  mother  did  rise,  and  this  very  case  of  the  Ran- 
dolphs referred  to  caused  us  to  eliminate  that  clause.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mother  of  Edmund  Randolph,  when  he 
went  over  to  Washington's  army,  cursed  him  and  never  after- 
wards spoke  to  him.  She  had  a  daughter,  who  married  an 
Englishman  named  Grimes,  who  was  a  very  famous  Tory,  and 
who  fought  the  cause  with  all  his  strength.  These  Grimes 
have  a  large  following  in  Virginia,  and  are  among  our  best 
people.  Does  it  seem  fair  that  in  an  instance  of  this  kind, 
the  descendants  of  this  sister,  who  sided  with  her  Tory  mother, 
who  have  come  down  from  that  line,  "the  mother  of  a  patriot," 
should  be  admitted  to  our  Society  simply  because  there  was 
one  son  who  was  loyal  to  our  cause  ?     [Applause.] 

Miss  Desha.  May  I  ask  the  lady  if  any  of  the  Grimes  have 
asked  to  enter  the  Society  ? 

Miss  Pleasants.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know.  How- 
ever, it  was  to  cover  such  a  point  as  that  that  we  framed  our 
by-laws.  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  that  family  have  ever  made 
application  or  not.  I  only  say  that,  on  account  of  this  eligi- 
bility clause,  no  one  has  made  successful  application.  I  am 
not  the  Registrar  of  our  Chapter  (Old  Dominion  Chapter), 
and  I  cannot  say  who  has  been  rejected.  I  can  say  for  our 
Chapter  that  no  collateral  has  ever  been  admitted.  As  to 
other  States,  I  do  not  know  directly  about  them  ;  but  I  am 
informed  that  there  have  been  instances  of  this  kind  in  South 
Carolina.  I  do  know  that,  if  this  eligibility  clause  stands 
as  it  now  is,  and  is  not  eliminated  according  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Regent  for  Pennsylvania,  which  is  supported  so 
thoroughly,   it   will   simply   mean    to    us    that    there   will    be 
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descendants  of  many  famous  Tories  admitted  into  our  Society  ; 
and  that  is  what  we  wish  to  avoid. 

The  Chair.   Mrs.  Avery,  of  Ohio,  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Avery.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  many  more  ances- 
tors than  most  women  of  my  age  [laughter],  but  I  find  that  I 
had  sixteen  men  and  women  ancestors  living  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  If  I  cannot  find  in  that  sixteen  one  recog- 
nized patriot,  I  have  no  right  to  be  a  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  point  has  been  made  here  to-day  that  a  woman's  record 
cannot  be  proved  ;  that  the  law  presumes  all  men  innocent, 
and  women  also,  until  they  are  proved  guilty  ;  that  all  women 
were  patriots  until  they  were  proved  to  be  Tories.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  all  men  are  patriots  until  they  are  proved 
to  be  Tories,  and  that  we  all  of  us  have  a  right,  if  we  had  any 
ancestor  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  whom  we  cannot 
prove  to  be  a  Tory,  to  come  in  under  him,  if  we  have  a  right 
to  come  in  under  a  woman.  I  say  no  one  is  eligible  unless 
descended  from  a  man  or  woman  who  was  a  recognized  patriot. 

The  Chair.   Mrs.  McLean,  of  New  York,  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  McLean.  The  point  raised  by  the  lady  who  has  just 
spoken  gives  the  opportunity  to  call  attention  to  these  words 
of  the  proposed  amendment,  "descended  from  a  man  or 
woman  who,  with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to 
the  cause  of  Independence."  The  word  "ancestor"  is  cer- 
tainly well  covered  by  the  words  "man  or  woman,"  which  are 
in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Regent  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Chair.  Mrs.  Hills,  of  Georgia,  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Hills.  The  point  has  been  made  by  Miss  Pleasants 
that  descendants  of  Tories  might  be  admitted  in  Virginia 
through  this  clause,  "mother  of  such  a  patriot."  I  merely 
wish  to  state  that  a  descendant  of  a  Tory  has  applied  for 
admission  in  my  Chapter,  in  Griffin,  Georgia,  who  is  a  descend- 
ant of  a  "mother  of  a  patriot,"  who  was  the  son  of  his  Tory 
mother,  and  I  was  obliged  to  decline  admission,  because  my 
Chapter  has  refused  to  admit  the  descendants  of  Tory  ancestors. 

The  Chair.   Miss  Pike,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  recognized. 

Miss  Lillian  Pike.  As  the  Regent  of  the  youngest  Chapter 
in  the    Daughters  of  the  American    Revolution,   I  crave  the 
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indulgence  of  the  Congress  while  I  ask  their  attention  for  a 
short  time. 

While  I  myself  am  the  lineal  descendant  of  a  Revolutionary 
patriot,  this  is  my  plea  for  the  descendants  of  the  "mother 
of  a  patriot."  Those  who  wish  this  clause  stricken  out  of 
the  Constitution  advance  two  distinct  propositions  which  are 
inconsistent.  One  is  that  it  will  open  the  doors  to  an  unlimited 
number  of  collaterals  ;  the  other  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
retain  this  objectionable  clause,  because  so  few  take  advantage 
Of  it. 

Others  say  that  we  are  "  so-called  "  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  because  we  are  grand-daughters,  great-nieces, 
etc.;  but  daughters  and  sons  mean  descendants,  just  as  fathers 
mean  ancestors,  when  used  in  the  generic  sense.  They  take 
issue  with  us  in  regard  to  the  Washingtons,  on  the  ground 
that  their  descendants  do  not  claim  through  General  George 
Washington's  mother,  but  through  his  sister,  or  brothers,  or 
cousins. 

In  all  ages,  it  has  been  the  universal  sentiment  that  the  mere 
fact  of  giving  birth  to  a  great  man  is  a  title  to  reverence. 
Therefore,  the  mother  of  a  patriot  may  claim  distinction  upon 
that  ground  alone.  If  Mrs.  Mary  Ball  Washington  had  not 
been  the  mother  of  George  Washington,  would  she  have  been 
distinguished  beyond  all  other  women  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Does  not  a  great  man's  mantle  cover  his  mother  also?  Did 
not  the  Roman  Senate  decree  special  honors  to  the  mother  of 
Scipio  Africanus?  Was  not  Napoleon's  mother  honored  by 
the  State  for  his  sake  ? 

They  say  her  loyalty  must  be  proved  ;  but  how  many  women 
have  left  any  public  record  of  loyalty  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
why  should  they  set  her  down  as  a  Tory,  because  she  may 
have  had  other  sons  who  were  Tories?  I  am  not  sure  she 
sided  with  the  Tory  rather  than  the  patriot  ;  women  are  more 
apt  to  side  with  the  oppressed  than  with  the  oppressor. 

But  let  us  consider  it  in  another  aspect.  Suppose  that  a 
Revolutionary  hero,  who  died  childless,  had  no  brother  or  sister 
living  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  had  nephews  or 
nieces — children  too  young  to  take  any  part  in  the  conflict. 
The  descendants  of  these  would   demand,   and  justly,   their 
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right  of  inheritance  in  his  glory  through  his  mother.  Even 
if  she  were  a  Tor}-,  their  right  ought  not  to  be  barred,  if  they 
are  patriots  and  claim  upon  his  record.  In  fact,  the  very  reason 
she  should  not  be  required  to  prove  her  loyalty  is  that  she  has 
proved  it  by  giving  birth  to  a  patriot ;  her  son  is  her  record. 
To  say  that  only  lineal  descendants  shall  be  recognized  is  to 
deny  the  mother's  share  in  her  son's  glory,  since  she  could,  in 
most  cases,  only  thus  prove  her  loyalty.  Yet  who  can  say 
how  much  the  son  inherits  from  his  mother  ?  The  germ  of 
greatness  may  be  in  her  blood  alone.  "  Who  shall  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades  or  loosen  the  bands  of  Orion?" 
Who  shall  measure  the  law  of  heredity,  which  manifests  itself 
in  unexpected  ways,  sometimes  skipping  generations,  some- 
times passing  by  the  children  and  carrying  that  life-giving 
principle  into  a  collateral  stem  ? 

Who  would  not  rather  inherit  from  Cromwell's  mother  than 
from  his  son  ?  What  would  not  France  give  for  a  collateral 
descendant  of  Joan  of  Arc?  And  should  we  not  be  grateful 
that  our  heroes  have  left  us  representatives  of  their  race,  whether 
lineal  or  collateral  ? 

If  we  deny  representation  through  the  mother  of  a  patriot 
wTho  died  childless,  we  lose  some  of  the  very  best  blood  of  the 
Revolution.  To  restrict  our  membership  within  such  narrow 
limits  is  un-American,  non-progressive,  retrograding  to  feudal- 
ism ;  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  Salic  law,  which  allowed 
succession  only  in  the  male  line.  Why  should  not  collaterals 
come  in  on  the  same  footing  as  lineals,  since  they  are  of  the 
same  stock?  If  it  were  a  question  of  admitting  an  alien,  or  a 
socialist,  or  an  anarchist,  or  one  whose  very  presence  would  be 
a  contamination  and  an  injury,  then  we  could  see  the  wisdom 
of  being  "  exclusive  ";  but  we  cannot  go  with  them  in  barring 
out  good,  and  true,  and  patriotic  women,  who  could  not  claim 
through  the  mother  of  a  patriot  if  they  were  not  of  his  blood. 
And  shall  we  deny  to  one  of  the  race  of  George  Washington, 
and  George  Rogers  Clarke,  and  Marion,  and  Ezra  Selden,  and 
other  heroes  who  died  childless,  that  privilege  which  is 
extended  to  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  very  least  and  hum- 
blest who  served  the  Revolutionary  cause  ?  It  may  be  a  source 
oi  sorrow  to  a  man  that  his  sceptre  should  pass  to  "  an  unlineal 
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band,  no  son  of  mine  succeeding";  but  to  the  Society,  to  the 
country,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  cherish  the  race,  the 
principle  of  greatness,  than  to  establish  a  hereditary  aristocracy. 

Let  us,  then,  attest  our  reverence  for  our  noble  and  illus- 
trious ancestors,  not  by  splitting  straws,  not  by  excluding 
those  of  our  blood  who  may  be  collaterals,  but  by  striving  to 
emulate  their  example,  and  thus  to  leave  to  all  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  succeed  a  right  of  inheritance  in  their 
undying  fame. 

The  Chair.   Mrs.  Boynton  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Boynton.  Ladies  of  the  Congress,  I  have  slept  and 
risen  on  this  question  for  about  six  mouths,  and  have  one  favor 
to  ask  of  you — that  you  will  hear  me  through  patiently,  so 
that  the  thread  of  the  argument  may  not  be  broken.  When  I 
have  finished,  you  can  pick  everything  to  pieces  that  you  choose. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  ''  mother  of  a  patriot "  was,  or 
might  have  been,  a  Tory.  Now,  one  of  two  things  is  true. 
Kither  Toryism  can  be  proved,  by  records — in  which  case  it 
would  shut  out  any  applicant — or  it  is  assumed,  and  we  can, 
with  equal  propriety,  assume  her  loyalty.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that,  if  she  were  loyal,  the  entire  phrase,  "  mother 
of  a  patriot,"  is  unnecessary. 

But,  as  the  amendment  offered  fails  to  cover  the  daughters 
without  record,  and  the  sons  too  young  to  serve,  of  loyal  fam- 
ilies of  the  Revolution,  whose  head  through  infirmity  of  age 
or  disease  was  unable  to  render  active  service,  it  is  evidence 
that  these  are  shut  out,  if  we  eliminate  the  clause. 

The  charge  is  made  that  this  clause  admits  only  descendants 
of  mothers.  As  a  preceding  clause  does  admit  all  properly  eligi- 
ble, except  the  young  sons  and  daughters  without  recorded 
proofs,  of  loyal  revolutionary  families,  it  is  evidence  that  there 
are  no  others  to  admit.  The  argument  that  we  should  allow 
only  lineal  claims  because  the  Sons  do  so,  requires  no  answer. 
Each  Society  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself. 

Regarding  application  from,  Tory  families,  I  can  speak  for 
the  National  Society.  We  have  not  admitted  an)'  one  with 
iory  record,  either  proved  or  presumable.  No  such  persons 
Bate  applied.  Instead,  they  have  said  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  apply  ;  that  they  were  as  proud  of  their  Tory  blood  as  we 
were  of  our  loyalty. 
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Let  me  give  you  an  example — not  a  fancied  one — of  the  kind 
of  cases  covered  by  the  phrase,  "  mother  of  a  patriot":  A 
father  too  old  to  serve — he  had  six  sons,  five  of  whom  were 
killed  in  battle,  the  other  dying  childless.  There  were  two 
daughters  in  the  family.  One,  only  eighteen  years  old,  walked 
one  stormy  night  ten  miles  in  the  sleet  to  carry  news  to  Wash- 
ington's headquarters..  That  daughter  died  unmarried.  The 
one  remaining  representative  of  a  family  that  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  America  was  a  little 
girl  six  years  old  at  that  time.  She  grew  up  and  had  descend- 
ants. One  of  these  applies  for  membership  in  our  Society. 
What  becomes  of  her  ?  She  is  not  descended  from  a  recognized 
patriot,  but  from  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  who  could  have  no 
proven  record  of  her  loyalty.  Would  it  be  a  very  natural  thing 
to  suppose  her  a  Tory,  with  all  this  loyalty  behind  her?  Is 
there  no  plea  for  such  a  case  ?  Put  yourselves  in  her  place. 
Would  you  feel  that  you  were  justly  shut  out,  because  you 
could  not  prove  lineal  descent  ? 

The  question  is  asked  :  Why  require  absolute  proof  of  pater- 
nal descent  and  admit  presumptive  proof  of  maternal  descent  ? 
The  answer  is  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  man's 
service,  if  anything,  is  active,  admitting  of  actual  proof;  a 
woman's  is  almost  always  not  active.  The  active  patriots 
among  women  have  their  records,  but  many  equally  loyal 
women  have  none. 

The  charge  that  we  might  thus  allow  Tory  members  is  with- 
out real  foundation,  because,  where  application  is  made  from 
one  with  known  Tory  blood,  the  record  shuts  out  the  appli- 
cant, and  without  any  such  actual  proof,  but,  instead,  proof  on 
the  other  side  of  oue  proven  patriot,  and  all  the  presumptive 
proof  allowed  in  law  weighing  in  favor  of  loyalty,  it  is  only 
just  to  allow  that  loyalty. 

In  regard  to  the  by  laws  of  the  Gaspee  Chapter,  of  Rhode 
Island,  not  harmonizing  with  the  National  Constitution,  I  can 
only  say  that,  if  they  do  not,  they  should  be  made  to  do  so. 
We  must  have  one  Constitution. 

One  of  our  Regents  says  she  has  sixteen  ancestors,  and  that, 
if  she  cannot  prove  her  eligibility  lineally,  she  ought  not  to 
come  in.      I  agree  with    her  that  it  would  be  a   very  poor 
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Umilv  of  sixteen  Revolutionary  ancestors  with  no  proof  of 
loyalty  ;  but  all  ladies  are  not  so  fortunate.  In  some  families 
we  have  but  one  man  who  could  serve. 

There  was  one  new  point  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine 
made  by  the   Honorary   Regent  of  Virginia.     She  says  that 
lineal  descendants  are  the  only  ones  who  properly  carry  on 
the  work  and  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society.     This  de- 
pends upon  what  the  objects  of  the  Society  are.     If  the  Society 
j$  simply  a  historical  record — the  collecting  of  relics  and  pre- 
serving locations — this  is  true.     But  if  it  is  to  promote  patri- 
otism, to  spread  American  principles,  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  American  institutions,  it  would  scarcely  be  just  to  shut  out 
any  one  who  has  any  right  to  represent  loyal  Revolutionary 
families.     If  we  want  only  descendants  of  active  patriots,  we 
cannot  make  it  too  strictly  lineal.     But  that  is  not  what  we 
thought  it  to  be  when  we  met  that  November  nigh:  in  Wash- 
ington.    I  had  never  met  any  of  the  ladies,  but  one  of  them 
handed  me  the  Constitution.      I  read  it  over  and  said:  "  What 
does  that  phrase,  '  mother  of  a  patriot,'  cover?  "     The  answer 
was:    "That  covers  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Revolutionary  heroes  who  have  no  proven  record."      "What 
is  the  object  of  the  Society?"   I  asked.      "Is  it  a  historical 
Society  simply,  with  social  organization  ?     If  it  is,  I  have  no 
time  to  give,  and  do  not  care  to  join. "     "  No, ' '  was  the  answer  ; 
"this  is  to  be  a  Society  to  preserve  patriotism,  with  a  founda- 
tion of  descent  from  loyal  Revolutionary  stock.     It  is  against 
foreign    principles,    un-American    institutions — everything,    in 
^hort,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers  and  the  work 
they  did." 

Now,  if  that  is  what  the  Society  is  for,  is  it  justice — on  the 
high  ground  of  justice,  the  principle  of  eternal  right  that  holds 
throughout  the  universe — is  it  right  to  shut  out  from  a  Society 
for  the  promotion  of  patriotism  and  the  growth  of  American 
institutions  any  stock,  any  descendants,  any  blood,  that  can 
lawfully  come  in  ?  Is  it  right  to  limit  your  powers  of  useful- 
ness and  service  to  your  country  by  any  such  thing  as  a  his- 
torical record,  which  might  make  a  very  pleasant  family  affair, 
cr  city  or  even  State  affair,  but  will  find  no  place  in  the 
world's  library  of  American  history. 
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I  have  been  told  that  this  is  all,  and  only,  sentiment  ;  that 
it  is  too  high  ground  ;  that  it  is  not  practical.  That  depends 
upon  how  much  ground  you  want  to  cover.  If  our  own  lifetime 
is  the  limit,  perhaps  it  is  useless  to  appeal  to  those  who  have 
the  pride  of  lineal  descent  for  justice  toward  those  less  for- 
tunate. But  this  must  shrink  and  fade  out  of  sight  as  the 
years  roll  on. 

The  question  of  lineal  or  collateral  descent  is,  necesarily,  a 
narrow,  limited  one.  Who,  in  reading  of  the  defense  of  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylae,  thinks  of  lineals  or  collaterals  ?  To  the 
Greece  of  that  period  belongs  the  undying  glory.  Who  thinks 
of  lineals  or  collaterals  when  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  pass  in  review  before  us?  The  imperial  name  of 
Rome  covers  them  alike  with  its  all-enveloping  radiance. 
When  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  rise  before  usr 
who  remembers  lineals  or  collaterals  ?  The  world  holds  France 
responsible  for  that  terrible  carnage.  So,  when  the  future 
history  of  America  shall  be  written,  there  will  be  no  place  in 
the  great  volume  of  the  centuries  for  lineal  and  collateral 
descendants  by  the  Revolutionary  heroes  ;  but,  on  the  glowing 
pages  which  hold  the  imperishable  records  of  their  patriotism, 
their  devoted  service,  and  their  unfailing  endurance  therein, 
shall  appear,  in  letters  of  living  light,  only  this — "America, 

"1776." 

The  Chair.   Mrs.  Lyons,  of  Virginia,  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Lyons.  Madam  President,  in  January,  1892,  when  we 
formulated  our  by-laws — Miss  Pleasants  has  stated  that  she  . 
was  one  of  the  committee — we  took  the  National  Constitution 
as  our  guide.     In  reading  it  over,  we  found  that  Article  II, 
Section  1,  read  : 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
achieved  American  Independence,  by  the  acquisition  and  protection  of 
historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of  monuments  ;  by  the  encouragement 
of  historical  research  in  relation  to  the  Revolution,  and  the  publication 
of  its  results  ;  by  the  preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the 
records  of  the  individual  services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  patriotic  anniversaries. 

When  we  got  that  far,  we  supposed  we  knew  what  the 
Society  was  for  ;  but  on  the  next  page  we  found  that  Article 
III,  Section  1,  read  : 
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Ai:v  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of  the  age  of 
eighteen  vears,  and  who  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who,  with  unfail- 
ing loyaltv,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of.  Independence  as  a  rec- 
ognized patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the 
v-\cral  Colonies  or  States  or  oC  the  United  Colonies  or  States  ;  or  from 
the  mother  of  such  a  patriot. 

We  then  discovered  that  these  two  clauses  were  not  in  com- 
mon ;  therefore,  we  could  not  form  our  by-laws  in  exact 
accordance  with  that  Constitution.  However,  our  present  by- 
laws are  practically  in  common  with  the  National  Constitution 
(with  the  proposed  amendment),  with  the  exception  that  we  do 
not  say  ,l  man  or  woman  "  in  the  place  of  "  ancestor."  For 
that  reason  we  support  the  amendment  of  the  Regent  from 
Pennsylvania. 

We  also  discovered  that  the  establishment  of  one  patriot  in 
a  family  was  all  that  was  necessary-  to  admit  all  the  female 
descendants  of  his  sisters  and  brothers.  "  The  mother  of  such 
a  patriot  "  may  have  been  a  Tory,  her  husband  a  Tor}- — the 
direct  ancestor  of  applicant  a  Tory  ;  and  yet,-  if  that  mother 
had  a  patriot  son,  her  descendants  are  entitled  to  a  place  with 
the  "  men  and  women  who  achieved  American  Independence." 

We  saw  that  we  could  not  form  our  By-laws  in  harmony 
with  both  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  and  we  preferred  the  first. 

Miss  Greene  (of  Rhode  Island).  Madam  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Congress  will  permit  me  to  correct  a  misstatement  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Gaspee  Chapter. 

[After  a  pause,  there  being  no  objection.] 

I  merely  wish  to  explain  the  position  of  the  Gaspee  Chapter, 
and  to  correct  the  misstatement  of  one  of  the  last  speakers 
(Mrs.  Boyntoii)  in  reference  to  its  action.  As  I  stated  in  my 
address,  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  Gaspee  Chapter,  the  Con- 
stitution which  it  received  from  the  hands  of  the  National 
Board  of  Management,  aud  not  the  by-laws  of  the  Gaspee 
Chapter,  which  omits  the  clause,  "  mother  of  a  patriot." 

The  Gaspee  Chapter,  of  Providence,  is  too  loyal  to  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  enact  any  by-laws  which  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  wish  of  the  Society,  as  expressed  in  its  Constitution.  I 
repeat,   it    is    the    co?istitutio)i  of  the  Gaspee   Chapter,  not  its 
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own  private  by-laws,  that  omits  the  clause,  "mother  of  a 
patriot."  We  would  not  be  willing  to  shut  out  the  "  mother 
of  a  patriot,"   if  our  Constitution  made  her  eligible. 

Mrs.  Boynton.  Will  the  Chair  allow  me  to  explain  that 
my  "misstatement"  was  made  under  a  misunderstanding  of 
what  the  lady  from  Rhode  Island  said  about  the  Gaspee 
Chapter? 

The  Chair.   Miss  Forsythe,  of  New  York,  is  recognized. 

Miss  Forsythe.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  we  are  a  Society 
which  bears  the  name  "American,"  we  ought  to  guard 
against  taking  any  action  that  is  not  truly  American.  The 
more  we  restrict  our  membership,  the  less  we  are  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. There  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,  and 
that  is  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  land,  inheritance  does 
not  always  come  in  a  direct  line,  but  through  collateral  lines  ; 
and  is  it  not  proper  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  should  remember  that  this  loyal  inheritance  is 
infinitely  more  precious  than  an  inheritance  of  money  or 
property,  and  that  it  should  not  be  wiped  out  in  default  of 
direct  heirship  ? 

In  regard  to  the  Cincinnati  Society,  which  was  formed  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  survives  to  this  day,  and  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  exclusive  of  societies,  it  has  a 
provision  that,  under  certain  conditions,  collaterals  may  be 
admitted  to  its  Society.  We  do  not  feel  that,  as  a  Society, 
we  are  to  mount  upon  the  noble  deeds  of  our  ancestors  and 
push  all  others  down  ;  but,  rather,  that  we  stand  on  our  van- 
tage ground  and  elevate  those  who  come  to  us,  as  best  we  can. 

Mrs.  Clarke.  The  question  has  been  asked,  if  it  is  justice 
to  allow  any  one  to  be  kept  out  of  our  Society  who  has  one 
drop  of  "  patriot"  blood  in  her  veins.  I  say  it  is,  if  she  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  our  eligibility  clause,  as  only 
people  who  can  claim  eligibility  by  that  clause  are  admitted. 

I  claim  that  our  Society  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati.  In  that  organization  only  the  first  son  of 
the  first  son  is  eligible.  We  take  all  the  descendants  of  the 
250,000  soldiers  who  took  some  part  in  the  Revolution.  I 
claim  that  there  are  over  a  million  lineal  descendants  living 
to-day. 
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It  has  also  been  said  that  there  are  no  records  of  the  women 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Congressional  Library  furnishes 
volumes  upon  the  subject.  I  also  refer  you  to  Mrs.  Ellett's 
books,  and  to  the  letters  of  Abigail  Adams,  from  all  of  which 
much  can  be  proven.     I  speak  as  one  who  knows. 

And  it  has  been  said  that  we  allow  people  to  enter  our 
Society  upon  presumptive  proof.  The  orders  of  the  Registrars 
are  plainly  stated  in  our  Constitution.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  we  can  admit  a  member  from  presumptive  proof.  One 
lad}*  has  said  that  there  may  have  been  six  brothers  who  fought 
in  the  Revolution,  and  yet  the  descendants  of  a  sister  to  those 
brothers  would  not  be  eligible,  if  this  clause  be  eliminated 
from  the  Constitution.  Such  a  case  as  that  has  not  yet  come 
to  the  Society.  If  such  a  case  should  come,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  eligibility  could  be  proved  on  some  side  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Hamlin.  I  am  sure  that,  as  American  women,  we  all 
believe  in  fair  play  ;  and  "it  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive, 
but  the  letter  that  killeth."  Now,  I  rise,  as  a  Christian  woman, 
in  defense  of  the  home.  There  were  thousands  of  women  of 
the  Revolutionary  times  who  were  not  written  of.  Those  were 
not  the  days  of  the  printing  press,  as  is  to-day,  yet  there  was 
many  an  humble  home,  in  which  was  an  humble  mother  and 
humble  sisters,  who  plowed  the  ground,  who  spun  the  yarn, 
who  knit  the  stockings,  and  who  formed  the  base  of  supplies 
for  the  army,  and  that  humble  home  should  be  recognized.  It 
was  the  day  of  homes;  the  day  of  small  things  and  quiet  things. 
It  was  for  the  home  that  the  patriot  fought — for  the  rights 
of  his  home.  To-day  the  United  States  of  America  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  women  that  are  here.  We  are  dependent 
upon  the  farmers'  wives,  and  the  women  who  are  doing  the 
work  in  their  homes,  and  are  possibly  unknown  even  in  this 
day  of  the  printing  press.  And  so  I  advocate  the  "mother 
of  a  patriot,"  or  any  other  form  of  resolution  which  will 
recognize  those  hitherto  unrecognized  women,  who  formed  the 
base  of  supplies  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution. 

There  is  not  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Management,  not 
one  member  of  the  Society,  who  would  have  a  Tory  mother 
recognized,  when  proved  to  be  such  ;  but  I  say  we  should 
recognize  these  women  who  gave  birth  to  those  children  under 
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circumstances  of  the  utmost  privation,  and  gave  to  them,  as' 
mothers  are  supposed  to  give,  more  generously  of  their  heredity. 
I  have  no  time  to  spend  in  a  society  which  may  have  for  its 
object  an  aristocratic  formation.  Jf  we  want  to  patronize  the 
American  spirit,  let  us  take  in  as  much  American  blood  as  we 
can.  There  is  never  a  person  recognized  or  received  who 
comes  from  a  Tory  ancestor  that  is  known.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  would  be  flooded  by  such  applications.  Now,  if  such 
an  emergency  should  arise,  we  could  change  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  object  to  changing  the  Constitution,  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  broad  enough.  When  we  say  "recognized  patriot,"  we 
mean  that  quiet  mother,  or  quiet  sister,  who  did  simple  work, 
and  who  should  be  recognized  as  a  patriot  until  she  is  proved 
not  to  be  one.  When  she  is  proved  not  to  be  a  patriot,  then 
let  us  brand  her  as  a  Tory,  but  not  brand  all  mothers  of  patriots 
as  Tories,  unless  proved  to  be  such.  We  want  to  honor  the 
quiet  woman  of  the  Revolution  in  some  broad  way.  We  can- 
not prove,  in  every  instance,  that  she  did  absolutely  patri- 
otic work,  unless  we  do  take  this  quiet  work  of  the  home. 
Unless  we  do  so,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  they  did  active 
.service  ;  but  what  can  be  more  active  than  devoting  one's  life  to 
the  home  which  supports  the  patriot.      [Applause.] 

The  Chair.   Mrs.  Cox,  of  Georgia,  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  Cox.  Permit  me  to  read  from  the  first  clause  of  the 
Constitution  : 

The  objects  of  this  Society  are  : 

(i)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  achieved  American  Independence,  by  the  acquisition  and  protection 
of  historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of  monuments  ;  *  *  *  by  the 
preservation  of  documents  and  relics,  and  of  the  records  of  the  indi- 
vidual services  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  and  patriots.     *     *     * 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  question  is  :  What  is  the  true 
and  direct  object  of  this  organization  ?  Is  it  to  perpetuate  the 
ideas  and  principles  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  ?  or  is  it 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  these  ancestors,  these  heroes,  to 
make  a  record  of  the  services  of  these  individual  men,  to  keep 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  their  individual  and  several 
efforts  in  behalf  of  liberty  ?  If  to  perpetuate  the  ideas  and 
principles,  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  organization 
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as  this  Society,  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  itself  a  monument  to  these 
ideas  and  principles,  and,  as  citizens  of  these  United  States,  we 
possess  the  embodiment  of  all  this.  But,  if  it  is  to  be.  as  it 
were,  a  memorial — according  to  the  Constitution — to  perpet- 
uate the  names  and  deeds  of  our  ancestors,  the  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution,  then  none  but  the  women  directly 
descended  from  men  or  women  patriots  can  appreciate  our 
objects,  and  are  the  only  women  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Chair.   Mrs.  Shepherd  has  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Shepherd.  Madam  President,  I  have  listened  with 
careful  interest  to  the  arguments  on  this  question,  and  both 
sides  have  been  presented  most  ably.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter  is  that,  out  of  a  membership  of  2,760, 
we  have  to-day  42  members,  over  whom  we  seem  to  have  the 
greatest  possible  difference  of  opinion.  The  first  thing  is  for 
us  to  be  more  harmonious  ourselves.  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  do  that,  if,  after  the  second  meeting  of  our  Continental 
Congress,  we  all  go  home,  as  some  one  has  expressed  it, 
"eating  and  sleeping  the  'mother  of  a  patriot.'  "  We  must 
come  to  some  decision,  and  it  must  be  a  decision  which  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  bod}*.  It  would  seem  best 
to  my  Chapter  to  reach  a  decision  by  putting  this  subject  to  a 
vote  in  some  way,  the  result  of  which  will  prepare  us  to  feel 
more  settled  when  we  go  away.  If  it  be  possible  for  us  to 
come  to  some  sort  of  calm  and  quiet  state  of  mind  by  any  sort 
of  vote,  I  hope  it  may  be  taken.  I  doubt  if  the  matter  can  be 
put  any  more  forcibly  than  it  has  been  presented. 

The  Chair.  Mrs.  Smith,  Regent  for  Philadelphia,  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mrs.  Smith.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  representing  the 
votes  of  over  four  hundred  Pennsylvania  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  every  Chapter  having 
been  heard  from  but  one,  the  Regent  of  which  gave  the  mem- 
bers no  opportunity  to  vote.  This  paper  is  in  favor  of  elimi- 
nating from  the  Constitution  the  words,  "or  from  the  mother 
of  such  a  patriot,"  in  the  eligibility  clause.  The  prejudice  in 
Pennsylvania  is  very  strong  against  this  clause,  many  refusing 
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to  unite  with  a  Society  under  the  provisions  of  a  clause  which 
admits  descendants  of  a  "mother  of  a  patriot,"  who  had  no 
proven  evidence  of  service  in  the  cause  of  Independence. 

Miss  Dorsey.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  the  Congress  be  taken. 

Miss  Desha.  The  Congress  has  no  right  to  take  a  vote  on 
amendments.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  properly 
comes  before  the  Board  of  Management.  I  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  the  roll  may  not  be  called,  and  the  Delegates  and 
Regents  express  their  opinion  as  instructed.  That  gives  us 
all  the  prestige  of  having  eliminated  from  the  Constitution  the 
words,  "mother  of  a  patriot,"  and  still  complies  exactly  with 
the  Constitution. 

Miss  Dorse y.  My  motion  was  simply  for  a  vote  to  express 
the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  not  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  Peck.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  Mrs.  Shepherd 
has  said.  There  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who  recognize 
merit  in  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  would  be  glad  if,  by 
mutual  consent,  a  compromise  could  be  effected.  Why  can  we 
not,  during  the  year,  arrive  at  something  of  the  kind  ?  Now,  I 
like  the  phrase,  "  mother  of  a  patriot,"  myself,  but  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  inserting,  Ci  loyal  mother  of  a  patriot,  with  pre- 
sumptive proof,  where  real  documentary  proof  cannot  be  found." 

Mrs.  IyOCKWOOD.  I  think  one  thing  should  be  plain  in  this 
new  amendment  that  will  come  before  us  in  time.  If  the  Reg- 
istrars, who  have  gone  through  the  papers  during  these  two 
years,  will  give  me  one  instance  where  they  have  found  on 
record  that  a  woman  patriot  has  been  recognized  as  a  patriot, 
or  will  give  any  reason  for  us  to  believe  that  it  will  be  done 
hereafter,  it  will  make  a  great  difference  in  our  votes.  It  will 
broaden  this  field  very  much.  If  I  have  to  go  back  and  prove 
that  my 'grandmother  was  a  patriot,  I  can  only  say  that  I  can- 
not do  it.  I  have  gone  through  this  work  as  much  as  our 
Registrars,  and  there  is  not  one  case  where  the  person  comes 
from  a  woman  on  record  as  a  patriot.  Where  is  the  record  to 
come  from?  Mrs.  Ellett  is  very  good,  but  she  is  not  official. 
There  are  a  great  many  who  could  swear  to  what  their  fore- 
mothers  were,  but  that  would  not  be  official,  and  we  have  no 
law  by  which  it  can  be  made  official. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  debate  be  closed. 
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Mrs.  McLean.  Madam  President  and  ladies,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Congress  was  to  make  no  motion  until  the  discussion 
was  finished.     Now,  I  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Congress  express,  by  vote,  whether  or 
not  it  favors  the  elimination  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  (National  Society)  the 
phrase,  "mother  of  a  patriot";  and  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress recommends  to  the  National  Board  of  the  National 
Society  that  this  phrase  be  eliminated. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  call  the 
roll,  and  that  the  ladies  should  vote  as  their  names  were  called. 

Mrs.  Walker.  When  the  Delegates  come  instructed,  must 
they  not.  vote  as  instructed  ? 

The  Chair.  The  Congress  cannot  settle  that  question. 

The  roll  was  then  called. 

The  Chair.  The  Secretary  reports — number  ladies  in  favor 
of  eliminating  the  clause,  *'  mother  of  a  patriot,"  55  ;  against 
eliminating  the  clause,  18. 

Mrs.  McLean.  Madam  President,  there  was  a  resolution  of 
thanks  offered  yesterday  afternoon,  over  which  a  motion  to 
adjourn  took  precedence.  I  now  renew  that  resolution  :  That 
this  Congress  express  its  warm  and  cordial  thanks  to  the 
retiring  officers  of  the  National  Board  of  Management. 
[Applause.] 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  v 

Mrs.  McCartney.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  move  that 
the  thanks  of  this  Congress  be  extended  to  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  the  beautiful  and  elegant  entertain- 
ment offered  to  this  Congress  at  the  parlors  of  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  on  the  twenty-second  of  February.     [Applause.] 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Shepherd.  Ladies  of  the  Congress,  on  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  Chicago, 
have  received  permission  from  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Women's 
Building.  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  chance  to  be  at  the 
Exposition  at  that  time,  and,  as  Regent  of  the  Chicago  Chap- 
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ter,    I    invite  you   now   and   then    to   come    to    the    meeting. 
[Applause.] 

Miss  Desha.  I  move  that  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  connect  themselves,  as  an  organization,  with  the 
National  Council  of  Women. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  AVERY.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  special  thanks  be  offered 
Mrs.  Cabell  for  her  kindness  and  patience  in  presiding  over 
this  Congress. 

The  Chair.  The  motion  of  the  lady  is  entirely  unnecessary. 
Ladies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
very  important  invitation  that  has  been  extended  to  you  : 

You  are  invited  to  attend  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1S93,  in  Chicago,  from 
Ma}'  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-second — the  Woman's  Branch  of  the 
Auxiliary.  Seven  rooms  in  the  Art  Palace  will  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  seven  general  departments,  into  which  the 
work  of  the  Congress  is  divided,  one  room  being  assigned  to 
each.  One  room  will  be  set  apart  for  one  day  for  your  especial 
purpose.  There  is  no  expense  involved  in  this  invitation.  It 
will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  presenting  and  discussing  your 
Society  among  the  prominent  women  who  will  be  present  at 
that  time.  '; 

The  question  was  put  to  vote,  and  the  invitation  was  unan- 
imously accepted. 

On  motion,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  thanks 
of  the  Congress  were  individually  extended  to  the  retiring 
Recording  Secretary-General,  Mrs.  Shields  ;  and  also  to  Gen- 
eral Shields,  for  his  kindness  in  giving  his  opinion  in  many 
instances  of  great  importance  to  the  Society. 

The  Chair.  Ladies,  we  have  already  passed  the  time  set  for 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management,  which  was  called 
for  half-past  one  o'clock.  It  is  now  three  o'clock  ;  therefore 
we  will  adjourn  the  Second  Continental  Congress  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF 
M  ANAGE  M  E  N  T. 

May  12,   iSpj. 

The  Board  of  Management  met  at  4  p.  M.,  1505  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue.     Mrs.  Cabell  being  absent,  Mrs.  Blount  presided. 

Present :  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Breckenridge,  Mrs.  Geer,  Mrs. 
Bullock,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Braekett,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, Miss  Dorsey,  and  Miss  Washington. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain-General. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  special  business  of  the  meeting  was  the  consideration 
of  the  plan  proposed  for  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  Hall. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Dorsey  read  the  prospectus 
and  plan  of  organization  and  administration  of  such  a  Memo- 
rial Hall  as  was  agreed  upon  at  its  meeting  of  April  30,  1892, 
by  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Some  discussion  followed  when  a  motion  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Breckenridge,  "That  a  definite  answer  be  given  for  or  against 
the  plan." 

Amended  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  as  follows  ;  "I  amend  Mrs. 
Breckenridge' s  motion  by  saying  that  the  National  Board  is 
not  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  accepting  the  plan 
submitted  by  the  joint  committee,  without  the  plan  and  ex- 
planation having  first  come  before  each  Chapter,  with  the 
request  that  early  action  by  Chapters  be  taken  and  the  same 
result  be  submitted  to  the  joint  committee." 

Amendment  carried. 

Mrs.  Breckenridge's  motion  coming  up  for  action,  a  discus- 
sion followed,  shared  in  by  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Breckenridge, 
Mrs.  Alexander,  and  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  and  resulted  as  follows  :  Ayes — 
Mrs.  Breckenridge,  yes  ;  Mrs.  Barclay  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
voted  yes,  "if  not  final."     Noes— Mrs.  Johnson,   Mrs.  Geer, 
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Mrs.  Bullock,   Mrs.  Brackett,  Mrs.  Blount,   Mrs.  Smith,   Miss 
Dorsey,  and  Miss  Washington. 
Motion  lost. 

Mrs.  Smith  read  Mrs.  Cabell's  letter  apropos  of  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Moran. 

Mrs.  Brackett  asked  if  strangers  were  allowed  to  be  present 
when  official  matters  were  being  discussed  in  confidence. 

It  was  explained  that  Mrs.  Hetzel,  as  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dent, was  entitled  to  be  present,  and  the  case  was  proceeded 
with  (Mrs.  Barclay  in  the  chair). 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mrs.  Moran' s  book  was 
read,  with  letters  of  February  6,  1892,  and  December  12,  1S92, 
and  report  of  March,  1892,  together  with  Mrs.  Moran' s  report, 
contracts,  etc. 

Mrs.  Barclay  (with  Mrs.  Geer  in  the  chair)  spoke  forcibly 
on  the  subject,  embodying  her  argument  in  the  motion, 
"That  Mrs.  Moran  has  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment in  offering  her  book  '  Miss  Washington,  of  Virginia,' 
for  sale  at  the  World's  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  :  Provided,  That  the  Board  is  not  expected  or  required  to 
become  in  any  way  financially  responsible  for  the  same. ' ' 
Motion  carried. 

Miss  Washington  moved  that  the  resolution  be  sent  to  Miss 
Cunningham. 
Motion  carried. 

The  Registrars  reported  the  names  of  seventy-one  appli- 
cants as  eligible  to  the  National  Society,  and  they  were  duly 
admitted. 

The  names  of  the  following  ladies  were  announced  as  newly- 
appointed  Chapter  Regents  :  Miss  Mary  Boyce  Temple,  Chap- 
ter Regent  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee  ;  Miss  Martha  E.  Wolfe, 
Chapter  Regent  of  Lewisburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Atwood,  Chapter  Regent  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  pro  tern,  made  a  very  satisfac- 
tory report,  which  was  accepted. 

Mrs.  Alexander  moved  that  the  Registrars  be  authorized  to 
return  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  all  duplicates  belonging  to  that 
Chapter. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 
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June  7,   fSpj. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  Board  met  Thursday,  at  4  p.  m.,  1505 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Present :  Mrs.  Cabell  (presiding),  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Breckeu ridge,  Mrs.  Tittmann,  Mrs. 
Walworth,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  Boynton,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Maddox  (State  Regent  of  California),  and  Miss 
Eugenia  Washington. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Barelay  that  the  regular  order  of  busines  be 
suspended,  and  that  of  the  Magazine  discussed.  The  Editor 
stated  that,  on  account  of  the  almost  continuous  trouble 
experienced  in  Washington  with  the  printing,  she  had  taken  it 
to  Harrisburgh,  where  more  satisfactory  terms  seemed  to  offer, 
and  recommending,  as  the  trial  year  was  now  up,  that  after 
July  i,  1893,  the  business  and  editorial  departments  be  separated, 
Mrs.  Barclay  to  have  charge  of  the  former ;  an  Editorial 
Committee  to  be  authorized,  composed  of  the  Historian-Gen- 
eral, the  two  Secretaries-General,  and  Regents  of  States  in 
which  there  are  four  organized  Chapters  ;  Chapter  Regents 
contributing  special  correspondence  and  Historians  of  Chapters 
supervising  all  historical  articles,  with  the  View  of  verifying 
facts  therein  stated. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  various  points  involved.  The 
Editor  and  Chairman  of  Magazine  Committee  explained  the 
different  propositions — the  Editor  to  be  freed  from  cares  inci- 
dent to  the  business  department ;  the  Magazine  to  be  printed 
in  Washington  ;  the  whole  matter  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board. 

The  motion  was  then  made  and  carried  in  favor  of  such 
arrangement. 

The  Committee  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the 
Continental  Hall  was  then  announced  (General  George  H. 
Shields  and  Mr.  A.  DeCaudry),  who  fully  explained  the  plan 
for  union  of  three  societies — Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution— for  the  erection  of  such  a  building.  The  Board  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  painstaking  cour- 
tesy in  the  matter. 

1  he  Board  then  resumed  routine  business. 
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The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  accepted. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  then  moved  that  the  vote  of  the  last  meeting 
on  the  subject:  of  the  Continental  Hall  be  reconsidered. 

Motion  carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Lockwood  that  an  adjourned  meeting  be 
called  at  an  early  date  to  reconsider  the  subject. 

Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Alexander  moved  that  word  be  sent  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  this  effect. 

Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Breckenridge  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mrs. 
Cabell  presented  the  question  of  the  extent  of  authority  given 
the  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Magazine,  after  which  she 
moved  that  the  management  of  the  Magazine,  both  editorial 
and  business,  be  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  Board  of 
Management. 

Mrs.  Barclay  regretted  that  she  had  not  been  permitted  to 
make  the  motion,  as  she  wished  to  say  that  in  no  case  would 
she  accept  the  position  of  Business  Manager  unless  sucb 
provision  was  made. 

Mrs.  Cabell  then  withdrew  her  motion,  which  was  adopted 
by  Mrs.  Barclay  and  passed  by  the  Board. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  Board 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  business  on  hand. 

Carried. 

Mrs.  Walworth  stated  that  an  opportunity  offered  by  which 
Space  31,  in  Women's  Organization  Building,  Chicago,  for  the 
sum  of  twenty-four  dollars  ($24),  could  be  used  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  during  the  Fair  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Society,  where  application  blanks,  magazines, 
and  all  official  papers  could  be  displayed.  A  motion  was  offered 
by  her  that  such  space  be  taken. 

Motion  carried. 

A  short  discussion  followed,  and  it  was  decided  that  Mrs. 
Shepard,  Regent  of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  be  asked  to  have 
supervision  over  this  space. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Walworth  that  the  invitation  of  the  State 
Regent  and  Chapters  of  Minnesota  to  the  National  Board,  to 
attend  a  meeting  in  St.    Paul,  June  twentieth,  at  10  A.  M.,  be 
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accepted,  and  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  President-Presiding 
to  aid  in  its  successful  consummation. 

Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Registrars  was  then  received.  Four 
papers  were  accepted  conditionally,  awaiting  further  action  by 
the  Registrars.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  ladies 
were  reported  for  membership,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  enst  the  vote  for  their  election. 

The  following  Chapter  Regents  were  confirmed  :  Mrs.  Annie 
Gray  Cobb,  Brattleboro,  Vermont  ;  Mrs.  Julia  C.  S.  Conkling, 
Ut'.ca,  New  York  ;  Mrs.  Fanny  M.  Chandler,  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire  ;  Miss  Anna  Metcalf,  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  ; 
Miss  J.  T.  Ripley,  Pomfret,  Connecticut ;  Miss  Mary  L.  Atwood, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sawyer,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin  ; 
Mrs.  Georgia  Hatcher,  LaFayette,  Indiana  ;  Mrs.  Annie  E. 
Witherspoon,  Lancaster,  South  Carolina  ;  Miss  Jessie  Slocumb, 
Briukley,  Arkansas. 

The  following  Regents  have  been  elected  by  their  Chapters  : 
Mrs.  E.  Delbert  Stone,  Arlington,  Vermont  ;  Mrs.  Brent 
Arnold,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lawton,Jr.,  Savannah, 
Georgia. 

The  Board  then  appointed  for  Friday,  June  ninth,  4  p.  M.,  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  Continental  Hall,  and  adjourned. 


June  p,  1893. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  Board  met  at  4  p.  m.,  1505  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Present:  Mrs.  Cabell  (presiding),  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mrs.  Tittman,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Barclay,  Mrs.  Heth, 
Mrs.  Boynton,  Miss  Dorsey,  and  Miss  Washington. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  pub- 
lishing the  full  minutes  of  routine  business  and  minor  matters. 
It  was  decided  to  preserve  them  in  the  Minute  Book  only,  giv- 
ing  to  the  Magazixk  matters  of  moment  and  interest. 

Moved  by  Miss  Washington  that  Mrs.  Walworth  be  author- 
ized to  buv  a  National  Flasr  for  six  dollars  and  fiftv  cents 
<$6.5o),  eight  by  four   feet,   of  real  bunting,  that  will  stand 
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weather,  to  decorate  headquarters  at  the  World's  Fair,  and 
after  to  be  used  in  the  office  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Washington. 

Motion  carried. 

The  plan  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  erection  of  a  Conti- 
nental Hall  was  next  discussed.  Several  points  not  before 
understood  by  all  were  explained,  and  it  was  moved  by  Mrs. 
Tittman  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  joint  committee  be 
approved  and  recommended  to  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1894  f°r  adoption. 

Motion  carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Barclay  that  the  prospectus  of  the  plan, 
with  action  of  the  Board  upon  it,  be  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine ;  also,  that  word  be  sent  to  the  joint  committee  regarding 
this  action. 

Motion  carried. 

A  telegram  was  read  from  the  State  Regent  of  Minnesota, 
relating  to  the  proposed  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  June  twentieth. 

Miss  Dorsey  was  asked  to  take  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Cabell 
read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Walworth,  declining  chairmanship  of 
the  committee  selected  to  attend  this  meeting,  for  the  reason 
that  the  appointment  had  not  reached  her  in  time.  This  delay 
was  occasioned  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  person  instructed 
to  write  the  letter. 

Discussion  followed  touching  a  plan  of  action  for  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  decided  that  three  papers  be  sent  from  the 
Board,  and  that  Mrs.  Breckenridge,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Continental  Hall,  be  requested  to  respond  to  the  address  of 
welcome. 

Mrs.  Cabell  then  presented  an  interesting  report  on  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Society  in  the  Congress  at  Chicago  ;  also 
the  report  of  Miss  Brown,  Secretary. 

A  motion  wras  made  by  Mrs.  Barclay  that  these  reports  be 
accepted  with  thanks,  and  expressed  appreciation  of  the  worthy 
representation  our  Society  enjoyed. 

Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Heth  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Cabell  moved 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  sent  to  the  Chicago  Chapter  from  the 
National  Board. 

Motion  carried. 
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The  Recording  Secretary  was  instructed  to  telegraph  Mrs. 
Shepard  that  Space  31  had  been  taken  for  headquarters  of  the 
Society  during  the  World's  Fair  and  Mrs.  Walworth  author- 
ized in  the  matter  of  expenditures,  for  whatever  was  necessary  ; 
also  to  telegraph  Mrs.  Walworth  concerning  the  required 
funds,  and  requesting  these  ladies  to  consult  with  each  other. 
Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Registrars  was  then  presented.  Five 
papers  were  accepted  conditionally,  awaiting  additional  action 
by  the  Registrars.  The  names  of  eighty-three  ladies  were 
read  as  eligible,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the 
vote  for  their  election. 

Letters  were  read  announcing  the  death  of  Mrs.  George  T. 
Kenley  and  Mrs.  Leila  B.  Clapp,  and  it  was  moved  that  reso- 
lutions of  sympathy  be  sent  to  the  two  Chapters  of  Baltimore 
and  Hartford. 

The  following  Regents  were  confirmed  :  Mrs.  Margaret  Ster- 
ling Scott,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pennsylvania  ;  Miss  Lillie  B.  Rice, 
Peoria,  Illinois  ;  Miss  Emily  S.  Fogg,  Bethel,  Vermont ;  Miss 
Emily  L.  Gerry,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  report  of  the  Vice-President  in  charge  of  Organization 
was  presented,  answering  statements  and  questions  in  letter  of 
an  ex-delegate  to  Congress  of  1893. 
Accepted. 

The  report  of  Corresponding  Secretary  read  and  accepted. 
Copy  of  Organizing   Vice-President's  reply  to  ex-delegate 
filed  with  report. 

It  was  moved  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  called  on 
June  fifteenth,  to  consider  recommendations  in  report  of  Treas- 
urer-General for  1S92. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Barclay  that  a  letter  be  written  in  reply  to 
Miss  Taylor,  asking  her  to  consult  with  Miss  Desha  and,  wTith 
her,  arrive  at  some  agreement. 
Carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Alexander  that,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  cir- 
culars be  printed,  the  names  and  addresses  of  State  Regents 
shall  be  added  to  those  of  the  active  National  officers. 
Carried. 
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Moved  by  Mrs.  Smith  that  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of 
the  Board  be  discontinued  until  the  first  Thursday  in  October  ; 
that  the  Registrars  in  the  meantime  examine  application 
papers  received  by  them,  and,  if  proven  correct,  notify  appli- 
cants of  their  eligibility  and  that  formal  notice  of  acceptance 
will  not  long  be  delayed. 

Carried. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Alexander  that  the  mallet  presented  by  Mrs. 
Wilbonr  at  the  last  Congress  be  deposited  with  the  china  in 
the  Smithsonian. 

Carried. 

It  was  announced  that  the  ladies  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  Mrs. 
Wallace,  Regent,  have  organized  their  Chapter,  giving  it  the 
name  of  "Ann  Storey." 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA    SOCIETY    OF    THE    SONS   OF   THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  held  on 
Saturday,  March  4th,  1S93,  Past-President  A.  S.  Hubbard 
presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  which  was 
unanimously- adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  initiatory  and  preliminary  steps  for  the  institution  and 
organization  of  the  California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  taken  Friday,  October  22d,  1875,  which  fact  is  estab- 
lished by  sworn  statements  and  documentary  proof  on  file  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society  (which  evidence  can  be  further  supplemented  by  oral 
testimony):     Therefore 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  claims  October  22d,  1875,  as  its  natal  day, 
and  upon  the  papers  hereafter  issued  by  this  Society  shall  in  suitable 
form  appear  the  following  statetnent  in  substance  : 

(California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,. 
instituted  October  22d,  1875).  The  first  body  in  inception,  instituted 
and  organization  to  unite  the  descendants  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots, 
and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  American 
Revolution  and  maintained  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  transmitted 
to  the  past  and  present  officers  of  the  National  and  State  Societies  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  to  all  past  and  present  officers  of 
the  National  Society  and  Subordinate  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution ;  to  the  officers  of  the  General  and  State  Societies 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  :  to  the  officers  of  the  General  and  State 
Societies  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  ;  to  the  Diplomatic  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  residing  in  foreign  countries  ;  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati ;  to  the  American  Historical  Association  and  State  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Societies  ;  to  the  Commandery  in  Chief  and 
State  Commanderies  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the 
United  States ;  to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Institutions  ; 
General  Society  of  the  War  1S12  ;  The  Aztec  Society,  and  to  such  publi- 
cations as  are  specially  interested  in  the  objects  of  our  research  and 
labors. 

J.  Estcourt  Sawyer, 
Roscoe  S.  Gray,  Lieutenant  C.  S.  A., 

Secretary.  President. 
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THE    ORIGIN   OF  THE   NATIONAL    SOCIETY   OF   THE 
DAUGHTERS   OF  THE   AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

A  resolution  of  the  California  Society,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  on  the  foregoing  page,  shows  their  foundation 
began  October  22,  1875,  thus  preceding  other  Societies  having 
Revolutionary  descent  as  a  basis.  That  Society  was  unknown 
at  the  East,  when,  in  the  summer  of  18S1,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  on  Second  A  venue,  I  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens.  He  told  me  that  he 
intended  to  organize  a  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  I 
exclaimed:  "You  will  include  the  Daughters  surely."  "Yes," 
he  replied;  "  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea,  and  if  you,  with  a 
few  other  ladies,  meet  me  at  the  Yorktown  Centennial,  we  will 
have  a  conference  on  the  subject."  At  the  Yorktown  celebra- 
tion, when  the  exercises  were  over,  the  aim  of  every  person 
present  was  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  as  there  were  no 
conveniences  for  board  or  lodging,  so  the  proposed  plan  came 
to  naught,  but  it  had  been  projected,  and  it  came  back  to  my 
mind  repeatedly  as  a  desirable  one  to  make  practical.  The 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  organized  in  New  York  in  1883;  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  same  city  in  18S9. 
At  that  time  they  admitted  women  to  membership  ;  later, 
when  assembled  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  April,  1890,  they 
excluded  women  from  all  rights  of  membership. 

In  May  of  1890.  Miss  Eugenia  Washington,*  in  a  conversation 

*  The  great-grandfather  of  Miss  Washington  was  "Colonel  Samuel 
Washington,  the  oldest  full  brother  of  the  immortal  Washington.  He 
entered  the  Continental  Army  as  Colonel  in  the  Virginia  line,  and  was  a 
gallant  officer  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  for  liberty.  Her  grandfather, 
Colonel  George  Steptoe  Washington,  was  also  an  officer  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army." 

American  Monthly,  Vol.  I,  No.  3: 

In  the  above-named  article,  the  name  of  Samuel  Washington  is  erro- 
neously printed  Thomas,  as  the  fifth  signer  of  the  Address  and  Resolu- 
tions of  the  Patriots  of  Northern  Neck,  Virginia,  in  1765,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-one  yeais  old. 
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MARY    DESHA. 

Original  Organizer   of  the   Daughters  ok  the  American   Revolution, 
vice-chairman,  national  committee  of  the  liefrty  bell. 
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irith  Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling  in  regard  to  the  exclusion  of 
women  by  the  Sons,  said  :  "  Why  can't  we  form  a  society  of 
our  own?"  Miss  Darling  replied:  "That  is  a  capital  idea. 
I  will  ask  General  Wright."  When  she  next  saw  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling she  asked  what  he  had  said,  and  was  answered:  "Wait 
till  the  Sons  meet  next  February,  and  see  what  they  will  do," 
to  which  Miss  Washington  answered  :  "  WTe  will  do  it  without 
asking  General  Wright  or  the  Sons  either."  July  13,  1S90,  a 
letter  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post,  written  by  Mrs.  Mary 
S.  Lockwood,  entitled,  "  Women  Worthy  of  Honor,"  in  which 
she  refers  to  the  recent  organization  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  Washington,  and  says,  quoting  from  Senator 
Sherman's  address  as  presiding  officer  :  "  He  approved  of  any 
movement  that  would  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution,  and  hailed  with  pleasure  the  organization 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  the  descendants  of  Revolu- 
tionary sires.  The  women,  he  said,  might  not  have  done  any 
fighting,  but  they  took  an  equally  important  part  in  looking 
after  the  homes,"  etc.  "If  this  is  the  case,"  says  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood,  "  why  do  men  and  women  band  themselves  to  commem- 
orate a  one-sided  heroism?"  If  these  were  true,  patriotic 
women,  why  is  not  the  patriotism  of  the  country  broad  and 
just  enough  to  take  women  in,  too  ?  Were  there  no  mothers,  in 
the  Revolution  ?  This  is  an  opportune  time  to  bring  forward 
some  of  the  women  of  '76,  lest  the  sires  become  puffed  up  by 
vain  glory.  Here  is  a  true  story  of  the  Revolution  which  can 
be  multiplied  with  scores  of  instances  of  similar  patriotism 
displayed  by  women."  She  then  gives  "  Hannah  Arnett's 
Faith,"  a  centennial  story,  which  was  written  by  Henrietta  H. 
Holdrich,  and  may  be  said  to  have  awakened  the  inspiration 
that  resulted  in  the  founding  of  this  Society.  The  writer  tells 
of  the  darkest  days  of  the  Revolution — December,  1776 — when 
the  hearts  of  our  grandfathers  were  weighed  down  with 
doubt  and  despondency.  Howe  had  issued  his  proclamation, 
offering  protection  to  all  who,  in  sixty  days,  would  declare 
themselves  peaceable  British  subjects  and  pledge  themselves 
not  to  bear  arms  against  their  sovereign.  To  discuss  the 
advisability  of  accepting  such  protection,  a  group  of  men  met 
in  a  large,  old  house  in  FZlizabethtown,  New  jersey. 
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Of  this  period,  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  wrote  : 

I  heard  a  man  of  some  shrewdness  once  say  that  when  the  British 
troops  overran  New  Jersey,  in  the  closing  part  of  1776,  the  whole  popula- 
tion could  be  bought  for  eighteen  pence  a  head. 

However  this  may  be  exaggerated,  there  were  many  good 
men  who  hesitated  before  throwing  the  whole  of  life  and  fortune 
into  the  venture  of  revolution.  The  debate  among  these  men, 
in  Elizabeth  was  long  and  grave,  yet  at  length  they  agreed 
that  the  offered  terms  should  be  accepted.  But  there  was  a 
listener  to  the  discussion  of  whom  they  were  ignorant.  Mrs. 
Arnett,  wife  of  the  host,  in  the  next  room,  heard  all  that  had 
been  said,  listening  with  intense  interest  to  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  ;  and,  when  the  result  was  reached,  she  could  be 
silent  no  longer.  Springing  to  her  feet,  she  pulled  open  the 
parlor  door,  and  confronted  the  assembled  group  of  men.  The}' 
.started  up  at  her  entrance.  A  ghost  could  hardly  have  caused 
jgreater  perturbation  than  did  this  little  woman.  Her  husband 
advanced  hastily,  and  urged  her  to  go  back  ;  they  were  dis- 
cussing business,  he  said — it  was  no  place  for  her.  But  the 
usually  docile  wife  seemed  not  to  hear  or  see  him.  Her  words 
crushed  out  in  a  fiery  flood  that  her  husband  could  not  check. 

"Have  you  made  your  decision,  gentlemen?"  she  asked; 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer:  ' '  Have  you  chosen  the  part 
of  men,  or  of  traitors?  You  have  forgotten  one  thing  which 
England  has  not  and  we  have — one  thing  which  outweighs  all 
England's  treasures — and  that  is  right.  God  is  on  our  side,  and 
every  volley  from  our  muskets  is  an  echo  of  His  voice.  We 
are  poor  and  weak,  but  He  is  fighting  for  us.  *  *  *  And 
now — now,  because,  for  a  time,  the  da)-  is  going  against  us,  \'OU 
would  give  up  all,  and  sneak  back  like  cravens  to  kiss  the 
feet  that  have  trampled  on  you.  *  *  *  Oh,  shame  upon 
you,  cowards  ! M 

Again  her  husband  interfered,  and  tried  to  lead  her  from  the 
room,  when  she  exclaimed:  "Isaac,  we  have  lived  together 
for  twenty  years,  and  all  that  time  I  have  been  a  true  and  lov- 
ing wife;  but  I  am  the  child  of  God  and  of  my  country,  and,  if 
you  do  this  shameful  thing,  I  will  never  again  own  you  for  my 
Jiusband." 
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"  My  dear  wife,"  said  he,  aghast,  "  3*011  do  not  know  what 
you  are  saying — leave  me  for  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  " 

"  For  such  a  thing  as  this?  "  she  cried,  scornfully.  "What 
greater  cause  could  there  be  ?  I  married  a  good  man  and  true  ; 
a  faithful  frieud  and  loyal  Christian  gentleman.  I  would  leave 
a  traitor  and  a  coward.  If  you  accept  this  British  protection, 
you  lose  your  wife,  and  I  lose  my  husband  and  my  home." 

With  the  last  words,  the  thrilling  voice  suddenly  broke  with 
a  pathetic  fall,  and  a  film  crept  over  the  proud,  blue  eyes. 
Perhaps  this  touch  of  womanly  weakness  moved  her  hearers 
as  deeply  as  her  brave,  scornful  words.  They  were  not  cow- 
ards at  heart,  but  touched  by  the  dread  finger  of  panic  which 
will  now  and  then  paralyze  the  stoutest  hearts.  The  words 
of  the  brave  little  woman  aroused  their  better  thoughts  and 
rekindled  the  patriotic  fires.  Before  they  left  the  house  that 
night  they  had  sworn  a  solemn  oath  to  stand  by  the  cause  they 
had  adopted  and  the  land  of  their  birth,  through  good  and 
evil,  and  to  spurn  the  offers  of  her  foe. 

The  above  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  story  of  Hannah  Arnett, 
reprinted  by  Mrs.  Lockwood.  Upon  reading  this,  Mr.  Wm. 
O.  McDowell,  on  July  21,  1890,  had  published  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  a  letter,  in  which  he  gave  some  account  of  Hannah 
Arnett  and  her  descendant,  adding  the  following: 

For  a  long  time  I  have  had  unused  upon  my  desk  the  following  call 
to  the  women  of  America,  and  I  have  hesitated  about  issuing  it,  for  I 
knew  from  the  experience  in  organizing  the  "  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  "  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  making  a  second,  and, 
possibly,  the  greater,  organization;  but,  after  reading  your  article,  I  can- 
not, in  justice  to  the  blood  in  my  veins  coming  to  me  from  Haunah 
Arnett,  permit  the  call  to  remain  a  moment  longer  unused.  I  send  it  to 
you,  with  the  request  that  you  will  publish  it,  and  request  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  to  copy  it. 

CALl,   FOR  THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE   DAUGHTERS   OF  THE   AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION. 

On  April  thirtieth  last,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  George  Washington  as  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
therefore  the  centennial  of  the  Government,  I  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side at  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  different  States  and  State 
Societies  of  the  Union,  held  in  the  famous  "  Long  Room,"  Fraunce's 
Tavern,  New  York,  while  organization  was  effected  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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He  then  refers  to  the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Society 
of  the  Sons,  and  recapitulates  the  successful  patriotic  work 
done  by  women  in  this  country,  and  goes  on  to  explain  the 
various  historical  and  patriotic  objects  to  be  attained,  and 
closes  as  follows  : 

With  this  object  in  mind,  I  iavite  every  woman  in  America  who  has 
the  blood  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  in  her  veins  to  send  me  her 
name  and  address,  and  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  receive  sufficient  names  in 
any  State,  call  a  meeting  to  organize  the  State  Society.  So  soon  as  I 
can  intelligently  issue  the  invitation,  a  national  commitee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  invite  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  orgauizatiou  by 
the  adoption  of  a  national  constitution  and  the  election  of  a  board  of 
officers,  when  I  will  pass  the  work  entirely  out  of  my  hands  into  those 
of  the  "  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution." 

William  O.  McDowell, 
20  Spruce  street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

In  response  to  this  call  five  women  in  Washington  replied  to 
Mr.  McDowell — Miss  Mary  Desha,  Mrs.  Hannah  McL.  Wolff, 
Miss  Eugenia  Washington,  Mrs.  M.  Morris  Hallowell,  and  Mrs. 
Louise  Wolcott  K.  Brown,  and,  in  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Roger 
A.  Pryor.  I  will  now  follow  mainly  "  The  True  Story  of  the 
Origin  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," published  as  a  pamphlet  by  Miss  Mary  Desha  in  1S91. 

In  a  few  days,  a  reply  was  received  by  Miss  Desha  from  Mr. 
McDowell,  asking  that  a  meeting  be  called  immediately,  officers 
elected,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  grand  meeting  to  be  held 
on  the  eleventh  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  the  discover}' 
of  America,  a  date  particularly  appropriate  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  society  of  women,  as  it  wTas  to  a  woman's  generosity 
and  wisdom  that  Columbus  was  indebted  for  the  means  to  fit 
out  his  fleet  for  his  perilous  voyage. 

Mrs.  Brown  offered  herhousefor  the  first  meeting,  and  Miss 
Desha  sent  out  the  invitations.  The  ladies  invited  were  Miss 
Alice  E.  Meikleham,  Miss  Eugenia  Washington,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth,  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  P.  Brecke.nridge,  Miss  S.  P. 
Breckenridge,  Miss  Virginia  Grigsby,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Guion 
Pierson,  Mrs.  Catherine  Finnell  Madeira,  and  Mrs.  H.  McL. 
Wolff.  All  of  these  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  Meikle- 
ham, who  was  out  of  the  city,  expressed  interest  and  promised 
to  be  present,  if  possible.     At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  to 
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EUGENIA    WASHINGTON. 

Recording  Secretary-General  and  One  of  Three  Original  Organizers  of  thk 
Daughters  of  the  American  REVOLUTION. 
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postpone  any  action  until  the  early  fall,  when  "everyone" 
would  get  home  again,  and  Miss  Desha  was  requested  to  inform 
Mr.  McDowell  of  that  decision. 

Soon  an  answer  came,  bearing  the  date  of  July  30,  1890,  and 
urging  another  meeting,  accompanied  with  a  full  plan  of 
organization,  a  number  of  application  blanks  of  the  Sons,  a 
proposed  constitution,  and  a  beautifully  bound  blank  book  for 
the  constitution  when  it  had  been  amended  and  approved  by 
the  ladies  who  would  form  the  National  Society  ;  also  Mr. 
McDowell's  application  for  membership,  and  a  check  for  his 
initiation  fees  and  dues.  This  check  and  constitution  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  and  are  to  be  preserved 
among  the  archives  of  the  Society.  Immediately  upon  receipt 
of  this  package,  a  meeting  was  called,  to  be  held  in  the  room 
of  Mrs.  Walworth,  at  the  Langham,  August  9,  1890. 
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INVITATION  TO   THE   MEETING   WHERE   THE   ORIGINAL   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF   THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION   WAS   MADE,    1S90. 

Most  of  the  ladies  before  mentioned  were  prevented  by 
absence  from  the  city,  sickness,  and  bad  weather  from  attend- 
ing, but  sent  letters  expressing  interest  and  promising  active 
cooperation  in  the  fall. 
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At  that  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  Society  in  Washing- 
ton should  be  the  National  Society  ;  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
beginning,  Mrs.  Walworth  should  be  Secretary  ;  Miss  Wash- 
ington, Registrar  ;  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  should  be  asked  to 
be  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  ;  Mrs. 
Mary  Orr  Karle,  Mrs.  Hannah  McL.  Wolff,  Mrs.  Flora  Adams 
Darling,  Mrs.  Louise  Wolcott  K.  Brown,  Miss  Sophonisba 
Preston  Breckenridge,  Miss  Virginia  Shelby  Grigsby,  and  Miss 
Mary  Desha  should  form  a  Board  of  Managers..  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth, Miss  Washington,  and  Miss  Desha  accepted  the  appoint- 
ments and  immediately  went  to  work. 

Miss  Breckenridge  writes  under  date  of  August  19,  1890  : 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Walworth  ; 

My  aunt,  Miss  Desha,  informs  me  that  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  I 
wish  at  once  to  signify  my  willingness  to  serve  and  my  appreciation  of 
the  honor  of  the  appointment.  Hoping  that  I  may  be  able  to  be  of  ser- 
vice, I  am,  Very  sincerely, 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckenridge. 

Miss  Virginia  Shelby  Grigsby  replied  at  the  same  time  and 
in  almost  the  same  words.  Mrs.  Earle  accepted  the  position 
and  promised  to  send  the  application  blanks,  which  were  to  be 
immediately  printed,  to  friends  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Wolff,  being  out  of  town,  did  not  reply  at 
once,  but  were  counted  in  as  members.  Letters  were  sent  to 
Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Dimmick,  who  signified  their  intention 
of  becoming  members  as  soon  as  they  could  consult  with  Dr. 
Scott,  who  knew  all  about  the  service  of  their  Revolutionary 
ancestors.  A  letter  was  written  to  Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pry  or.  She 
replied,  under  date  of  August  22,  1890:  "My  own  people 
fought  and  bled  in  the  war  for  Independence,  and  my  daugh- 
ters are  eligible  through  their  father's  family." 

Mrs.  Darling  accepted  in  these  words,  in  a  letter  to  Miss 
Washington  : 

Cuepeper,  Va.,  August  so,  i8go. 
I  thank  you  for  suggesting  my  name  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
which  I  accept,  but  remember  my  personal  affliction  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  be  an  active  Vice-President,  "  for  the  patriots  in  Heaven  could 
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bear  any  motion  that  I  could  hear."  I  really  have  no  aspirations  or 
qualifications  for  any  office  of  responsibility,  and  wish  others  more  qual- 
ified to  fill  the  offices,  but  if  there  is  a  position  for  which  I  am  qualified 
it  is  that  of  historian.  I  am  glad  to  become  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Society.  I  belong  to  the  Nation  and  am  glad  to  enter  the  fold  of  the 
Capital.  As  our  Society  is  the  first,  let  it  be  made  the  Mother  House, 
and  State  Societies  regard  us  as  the  head. 

Sincerely, 

Flora  Adams  Darling. 

Letters  were  written  to  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  South  Car- 
olina, and  blanks  distributed  to  ladies  in  the  departments, 
among  whom  were  found  descendants  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  America. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr.  McDowell  gives  an  account  of 
the  meeting  at  the  Langham  : 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  77,  i8go. 
My  Dear  Mr.  McDowell  : 

I  have  postponed  writing  to  you  until  I  had  something  to  tell.  I  took 
the  constitution  and  papers  you  sent  to  Mrs.  Walworth,  and.  after  read- 
ing them  over,  we  decided  to  call  a  meeting  at  the  Langham,  where  Mrs, 
Walworth  lives.  Only  a  few  ladies  came,  but  we  organized  and  elected 
officers.  Miss  Eugenia  Washington  was  elected  Registrar;  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth, Secretary  ;  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  Treasurer.  The  Executive 
Committee  consisted  of  the  following  ladies  ;  Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Dar- 
ling, Miss  Grigsby,  Mrs.  William  Earle,  Miss  S.  P.  Breckenridge,  Mrs. 
Wolff,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  myself.  I  am  acting  as  Secretary  because  Mrs. 
Walworth  is  too  tired  to  do  it.  The  departments  are  filled  with  women 
descended  from  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolution.  I 
found  it  very  slow  work  getting  around  to  them  individually,  and  I  put 
the  enclosed  notice  in  yesterday  and  to-day's  papers.  By  the  first  of 
September  most  people  will  be  home,  and  we  will  try  to  have  a  meeting 
of  all  the  members.  Thanking  you  for  all  your  interest  and  kindness, 
and  hoping  to  see  you  soon  in  Washington,  I  am 

Your  friend, 

Mary  Desha. 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  Miss 
Washington  is  sending  notices  to  a  great  many  friends.  I  understand 
that  the  Sons  are  talking  of  considering  the  question  of  our  admission 
to  their  Society  in  February.  I  am  perfectly  appalled  at  their  sublime 
arrogance.  I  sent  General  Wright  word  that  in  February  our  Society 
would  equal  theirs  and  we  would  treat  with  them  as  equals  and  not 
inferiors.  M.  D. 
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[From  tlte  Washington  Post,  August  i3,  /3<x>-] 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution.— A  Movement  to  Perpetuate 
the  Memory  of  a  Heroic  Period. 

Washington,  Aug.  iS. — It  is  proposed  to  form  the  Society  of  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather  materials  for 
history,  to  preserve  souvenirs  of  the  Revolution,  to  study  the  manners 
and  measures  of  those  days,  to  devise  the  best  methods  of  perpetuating 
the  memories  of  our  ancestors  and  celebrating  their  achievements. 
Especially  is  it  desired  to  preserve  some  record  of  the  heroic  deeds  of 
American  women. 

Anj-  woman  is  eligible  to  membership  who  is  lineally  descended  from 
an  ancestor  who  assisted  in  establishing  American  Independence  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  either  as  a  military  or  naval  officer,  a  soldier 
or  sailor,  or  civilian.  It  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  those  women 
eligible  for  membership  will  send  their  names  to  Miss  Eugenia  Washing- 
ton, Registrar,  813  Thirteenth  street  northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Constitution  sent  by  Mr.  McDowell  had  a  long  preamble, 
followed  by  a  copy,  with  few  changes,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Sons,  and  the  addition  of  a  National  Orphan's  Home  to  be 
established  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution.  This 
constitution  was  very  carefully  considered  and  revised,  by 
Mrs.  Walworth  and  Miss  Desha,  and  put  into  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  October  11,  1890. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  newspaper  article  of  August  18,  1890, 
lineal  descent  was  considered  essential,  and  it  so  remained 
until  the  meeting  in  November  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Cabell. 
Nor  was  there  any  such  office  as  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Organization,  nor  a  General  attached  to  title  of  national 
officers. 

After  the  Constitution  had  been  revised,  the  fees  reduced 
from  $5  to  $3,  life  memberships  from  $50  to  $25,  a  copy  was 
sent  to  members  of  the  Board  for  their  criticism. 

Miss  Washington  and  Miss  Desha  went  to  the  Smithsonian, 
saw  Mr.  Clarke,  the:  Assistant  Registrar  of  the  Sons,  who  very 
kindly  gave  up  his  morning  to  them,  advising  them  what  steps 
to  take  to  avoid  the  mistakes  the  Sons  had  made  in  their 
organization,  suggesting  the  changes  necessary  to  make  the 
application  blanks  suitable  for  a  National  Society,  and  giving 
them  good  advice  on  many  other  subjects  about  which  they 
needed  information.     Dr.  Goode  was  not  in.  but  wrote  a  most 
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kind  and  cordial  letter,  on  his  return  promising  to  assist  the 
ladies  in  any  way  in  his  power.  This  promise  he  has  since 
made  good,  assisting  them  by  putting  at  their  sen-ice  his 
library,  giving  them  the  very  best  advice,  helping  them  over 
rough  places,  always  kind,  considerate  and  thoughtful. 

On  September  18,  1890,  three  hundred  blanks  were  printed, 
and  also  the  following  circulars,  which  were  small  enough  to 
be  sent  in  a  letter  : 

Name:  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Objects  :  To  perpetuate  the  memory  and  spirit  of  the  women  and 
men  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

To  collect  and  preserve  historical  and  biographical  records,  documents 
and  relics,  and  to  obtain  portraits  of  eminent  American  women. 

Initiation,  $1.     Annual,  $2.     Life  membership,  $25. 

The  application  blanks  were  distributed,  letters  written, 
friends  interviewed,  notices  put  in  all  papers  that  Miss  Wash- 
ington was  the  Registrar,  and  all  applications  should  be  sent 
to  her,  and  preparations  made  for  a  large  meeting  soon  to  be 
held.  Mrs.  Walworth  was  negotiating  for  the  use  of  the 
Arlington  Hotel  as  headquarters  for  regular  meetings,  when, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  October,  the.  following  letter  was  received: 

Strathmore  Arms, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  yth,  iSgo. 
My  Dear  Miss  Desha  : 

Mr.  McDowell  will  be  with  me  at  this  hotel  to  organize  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  October  eleven,  2  p.  m.  It 
is  our  joint  request  that  you  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Society.  We  know  of  no  one  better  equipped  to  fall 
the  position  than  yourself,  and  trust  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept. 

Sincerely,        Flora  Adams  Darling. 

A  somewhat  similar  letter  was  written  to  Mrs.  Walworth; 
Miss  Washington  was  absent. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  women  who  had  been  so  active 
in  this  matter  for  two  months  were  shocked  and  chagrined 
with  this  sudden  proposition  to  take  the  matter  quite  out  of 
their  control.  However,  after  counseling  together  they  agreed 
that  it  was  more  important  for  the  Society  to  be  harmoniously 
started  on  its  broader  career  than  that  they   should  be  recog- 
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nized  as  leaders.  Miss  Desha  had  already  written  her  reply 
to  Mrs.  Darling,  in  which  she  said  that  she  eonld  accept  no 
position  until  the  womeu  who  had  already  accepted  places  on 
the  executive  board  were  provided  for,  and  she  gave  the  name 
and  address  of  each  one.  Mrs.  Walworth  hesitated  and  ex- 
pressed her  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  yeilding  the  right  to  call 
the  first  public  meeting,  but  was  glad  to  confer  with  Mrs. 
Darling,  whom  she  had  never  met.  The  first  note  from  Mrs. 
Darling  to  Mrs.  Walworth  was  an  invitation  to  consult  with 
her  and  others  on  Friday  evening.  Immediately  following 
this  note  wras  another  stating  that  the  proposed  conference 
could  not  be  held,  but  inviting  Mrs.  Walworth  to  the  meeting 
on  Saturday,  the  eleventh.  The  last  note  was  answered  briefly; 
Mrs.  Walworth  expressed  her  thanks  for  the  invitation  and 
said:  "As  a  preliminary  organization  has  already  been 
made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dissolve  that  in  proper  form  and 
with  due  notice  to  the  ladies  taking  part  in  it." 

Miss  Desha  sent  to  Mrs.  Darling  the  original  copy  of  the 
constitution  which  we  had  revised,  the  application  blanks  we 
had  printed,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  work.  In 
reply  to  these,  Mrs.  Darling  wrote  to  Miss  Desha  on  October 
eight:  "The  papers  just  arrived;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
Friday.  *  *  *  I  want  to  confer  with  the  originators  and 
understand  the  work,  so  as  to  have  no  conflict.  *  *  *  I  can- 
not be  on  the  Board  of  Managers,  nor  hold  any  office  unless 
Historian  of  the  order.  *  *  *  Your  Board  of  Managers  is 
all  to  be  desired,  and  will  all  have  places  on  the  new  Board 
excepting  myself.  I  wish  you  would  see  me  Thursday  night 
instead  of  Friday;  can  you  not?  For  you  are  the  true  head 
and  must  continue.  You  notify  the  ladies  to  be  here  Saturday 
to  meet  Mr.  McDowell,  and  to  formally  organize  and  confirm 
the  temporary  officers  chosen."     *     *     * 

The  meeting  took  place  as  proposed  on  Saturday,  October 
nth,  1890,  and  the  organization  of  the  Society  is  officially 
dated  from  that  time;  this  date  would  have  been  necessarily 
much  later,  but  for  the  thought  and  labor  given  to  the  organi- 
zation during  the  preceding  mouths.  A  large  part  of  such 
thought  and  labor,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  earned  by  her 
own  exertions,  for  she  proudly  calls  herself  a  working  woman, 
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Was  given  by  Miss  Mary  Desha,  and  she  has,  since  the  21st  day 
of  July,  1890,  with  untiring  energy  and  unselfish  patriotism  de- 
voted herself  to  the  interests  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  to  the  present  time.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Lockwood 
blew  the  first  blast  to  arouse  the  daughters  to  a  memory  of 
their  mothers;  that  Mr.  McDowell  issued  a  more  formal  call 
for  them  to  come  together  and  organize,  but  it  was  Mary  Desha 
who  voluntarily  took  the  work-in  hand  and  brought  it  to  a 
successful  result.  Miss  Washington  and  Mrs.  Wahvorth  sus- 
tained and  helped  her  at  every  step,  but  her's  was  the  unfail- 
ing vitality  that  creates  and  carries  forward.  She  may  justly 
be  called  the  founder  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  she  is  a  woman  of  high  principle,  unblemished 
record,  and  unquestioned  ability  in  whom  the  Daughters  of 
Revolutionary  sires  may  feel  a  just  pride. 

Ellen  Hardin  Walworth. 
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MRS.  HARRISON'S  PORTRAIT  FUND. 

Reported  in  May  Magazine $1,446  00 

JUNE,    RECEIVED: 

Albermarle  Chapter,  Charlottesville,  Virginia $15  00 

James  Wadsworth  Chapter,  Middletown,  Connecticut 25  00 

Mrs.  Fickling,  Middletown,   Connecticut 1000 

Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 5  00 

Charter   members  of  the    Ruth  Huert  Chapter,    Meriden,    Con- 
necticut   6  55 

A  member  of  SeOjUoia  Chapter,  San  Francisco 50 

Mrs.  \V.  W.  Gordon,  Savannah,  Georgia 5  00 

Mrs.  F.  \V.  Miller,  Chicago,  Illinois 5  00 

July  Charter  members  of  Fanny  Ledyard  Chapter,  Mystic,  Con- 
necticut  5  00 

Leucretia  Shaw  Chapter,  New  London,  Connecticut n  00 

From  the  Regent  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  following: 

Allegheny,  Pennsylvania,  July  8th,  1893. 
Dear  Mrs.  Walworth  : 

Please  find  within,  draft  on  New  York,  made  payable  to  your  order, 
for  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (5209.50),  contribution 
from  several  Chapters  and  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  portrait  fund.  Be  good  enough  to 
give  credit  as  follows; 

Berks  County  Chapter $14  00 

Danville  (Mrs.  L.) 1  00 

Donegal  Chapter 15  00 

Duncannoii  (Mrs.  W.) 1  00 

Liberty  Bell  Chapter 21  00 

Philadelphia  Chapter 17  00 

Pittsburgh  Chapter 89  50 

Sunbury  (Miss  S.) I  00 

Wyoming  Valley  Chapter 50  00 

Total        -        -        $209  50 

It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  forward  to  you  any  other  donations  which 
may  be  sent  me.  I  hope  enough  will  speedily  be  pledged  to  enable  the 
committee  to  arrange  for  full  length  portrait. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours,  Julia  K.  HOGG. 

The  John  Marshall  Chapter  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  a  generous 
contribution  under  way.  Besides  this,  New  York  city,  Washington  city, 
Richmond,  Cincinnati,  and  some  other  important  places  will  add  to  the 
fund  in  the  autumn,  and  individual  checks  are  coming  from  time  to 
time.  E.  II.  Walworth,   Treasurer, 

Saratoga,  New  York. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  July  23,  1893. 
To  the  Subscribers  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine: 

My  Dear  Friends:  For  a  year  we  have  had  a  fraternal  and 
historical  intercourse  which  to  me  has  been  a  continual  pleasure, 
because  the  sympathetic  response  from  so  large  a  number  has 
quite  overshadowed  the  few  disappointments  that  have  come 
to  me  in  my  inability  to  satisfy  every  one.     There  has  been  at 
times  just  cause  of   complaint;  but,  my  friends,  what    work 
that  any  of  us  can  do  is  perfect  ?  and  is  it  not  sometimes  sweet  to 
cover   the    faults  of   others  with    the  mantle  of  charity  ?      I 
earnestly  ask  your  support,   your  sympathy  and  your  kindly 
criticism  for  the  coming  year.     Our  Society  has  doubled  its 
numbers  since  this  Magazine  first  came  to  your  reading  table, 
and  more  than  that,   we,   as  a  Society,  have    won  recognition 
and  influence.     In  these  pages  each  one  of  yo\x  express  your 
views  of  our  purpose  and  our  work,  either  through  your  Chapter 
or  individually,   and  thus  push  forward  the  patriotic  and  his- 
torical objects  of  the  organization.     The  question  asked  now 
is  not   "why   are   you  a   Daughter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion?"   but    "may    I    become  a   Daughter   of  the    American 
Revolution?  "     The  women  of  the  country  see  and  know  and 
feel  that  we  are  struggling  for  principle  and  right  as  truly  as 
our  grandfathers  did.     The  printing  press  is  our  powder,  and 
the  Magazine  our  weapon.      If  it  is  not  sharp  and  bright 
and  effective,  then  you,  its  supporters,  its  readers,  its  owners, 
must   make  it  so.     Write,  suggest,   pass   resolutions   in   your 
chapters,  importune  the  Board  of   Management,   vote  in  the 
Congress,  scold  the  editor,  but  do  not  be  indifferent.     Subscribe 
two  dollars  for  your  Magazine  cheerfully — you  often  give  as 
nmch  for  one  evening's  entertainment,  and  this  should  entertain 
you  many  evenings;  if  it  does  not,  why  then  complain  and  insist 
0!»  your  right  to  have  it  made  entertaining  and  useful.     If  I  am 
not  the  right  person  for  that  purpose,  then  put  some  one  else 
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in;  but  subscribe,  read,  discuss,  and  push  forward  your  Maga- 
zine as  the  very  essence  of  your  patriotism,  for  it  should 
breathe  the  spirit  of  Americanism  through  the  memories  of 
the  past  by  the  writings  of  women  whose  inspiration  is  the 
Revolution — that  Revolution  which,  through  the  baptism  of 
war,  inaugurated  the  era  of  freedom,  of  peace,  and  of  the 
intellectual  enfranchisement  of  woman.  What  paeons  may  we 
not  sing  in  its  honor;  what  patient  toil  may  we  not  endure  in 
searching  out  every  detail  of  its  history;  what  money  should 
we  grudge  to  promote  its  remembrance.  You  have,  my  kind 
friends,  had  more  of  the  editor  and  the  Magazine  for  two  months 
than  is  pleasing  to  the  first  named;  it  came  about  by  request 
of  good  counselors,  and  now  the  editor  and  the  Magazine  be- 
come henceforth  only  the  vehicles  of  your  use  and  pleasure, 
and  will  cease  to  talk  about  themselves,  but  will  say  one 
word  of  earnest  and  heartfelt  thanks  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you — those  who  began  with  the  first  number,  and  those  who 
joined  us  from  time  to  time  through  the  year — thanks  for  your 
encouragement  and  a  hope  for  your  continued  companionship. 
There  has  been  so  continual  a  call  for  the  early  number  of 
the  MAGAZINE  which  contained  a  portrait  of  Miss  Eugenia 
Washington,  Recording  Secretary-General,  that  I  am  confident 
you  will  be  pleased  with  a  reproduction  of  it  as  representing 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  order. 

Very  truly  yours, 

The  Editor. 


The  department  of  Ancestry,  including  pedigree  of  Mrs. 
Walworth,  and  further  proceedings  in  Chicago,  crowded  out 
of  this  number,  will  appear  in  the  next  American  Monthly. 


ANN     PAMELA    CUNNINGHAM. 


Originator    and   First  Regent  of  the    Mount    Vernon   Association 
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MARYLAND    AND    HER    GOVERNOR    IN    1776. 

For    the    Continental    Congress,    February    23,    /Sgj,    by    Mrs.    Emily 
Hinkley,  representing  the  Baititnore  Chapter,  Maryland. 

When  the  band  of  sister  provinces  clasped  hands  to  declare 
their  independence  of  British  rule,  and  exchanged  their  maiden 
name  of  Colonies  for  thai  of  States,  each  one  had  a  little 
struggle  with  herself  first.  The  step  about  to  be  taken  was 
momentous,  and  all  felt  it  must  not  be  sudden  enthusiasm  and 
blind  zeal  that  led  them,  but  a  sense  of  justice  and  patriotism. 
The  contemplated  change  was  a  radical  one,  and  would  need 
not  only  present  coverage,  but  future  endurance. 

It  was  important,  then,  that  this  responsibility  should  not 
be  lightly  assumed,  but  carefully  weighed  and  deliberately 
chosen.  The  promptness  with  which  some  decided  and  the 
coyness  of  others  is  an  interesting  study,  for  caution  is  still  the 
watchword  of  our  conservative  States  to-day,  while  the  impetu- 
osity of  others  is  well  known. 

Maryland  was  with  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  in  their 
indignant  protests  from  the  first,  and,  as  soon  as  the  prorogued 
Assembly  met,  made  forcible  appeals  through  her  legislative 
bodies.  It  is  a  proud  boast  of  this  State  that  her  soil  was 
never  contaminated  by  the  obnoxious  stamps,  and  Frederick 
County  Court  had  the  high  honor  of  first  deciding  in  a  legal 
manner  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  Stamp  Act.* 

The  position  of  the  last  English  Governor  of  the  Province 
of   Maryland,    Robert    Eden,    was    in    some   respects    unique. 

*  McMahon,  359. 
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From  the  Maryland  archives  I  have  selected  portions  of  a 
correspondence  that  will  show  the  Governor's  attitude  towards 
the  patriots  and  their  treatment  of  him,  which  rtdounds  to  the 
credit  of  all  concerned. 

With  this  brief  preface,  I  will  now  introduce  extracts  from 

these  records. 

Tuesday  April  16  1776. 
Council  met.     Present  as  yesterday. 

After  some  directions  about  supplies  and  payments  comes 
this  minute  : 

In  consequence  of  intercepted  letters  received  from  the  committee  of 
safety  of  Va.,  *  *  *  the  Council  appointed  a  Deputation  of  two  of 
their  body— Messrs.  Carroll  6c  Hall  &.  requested  Win.  Paca  Esqr  to  wait 
on  the  Governor  with  them  and  desire  a  Sight  of  his  Letter  of  the  27th 
of  August  to  Lord  Dartmouth  and  in  case  the  same  could  not  be  procured 
to  ask  his  Parole  that  he  would  not  leave  the  Province  till  the  Meeting 
of  the  Convention.     *    *    * 

Gentlemen  report  that  they  waited  on  his  Excellency  accordingly  & 
.desired  a  Sight  of  the  Letter  ;  to  which  he  answered  that  he  had  sent 

..away  the  Copy  of  that  Letter  with  all  his  papers  of  Consequence,  last 
Fall,  and  could  not  remember  the  particulars,  but  observed  we  might  be 

.convinced  there  was  nothing  of  a  nature  unfriendly  to  the  Peace  of  this 
Province  because  the  Troops  going  to  the  Southward  were  not  ordered 
here:  he  asserted  also  upon  his  Honour  that  he  had  not  endeavored  to 

.enflame  the  Ministry  by  traducing  the  Characters  of  Individuals,  some 
he   had   spoke  well  of,  others  he  had  recommended  as  Sufferers.     The 

.Gentleman  of  the  Congress  he  had  spoken  of  as  acting  in  the  Line  of 
^Moderation. 

That  they  impressed  his  Excellency  they  were  instructed  to  ask  his 
Parole  that  he  would  not  leave  the  Province  till  the  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention. The  Governor  complained  of  being  unjustly  suspected,  gave 
them  his  Letters  from  William  Eden  Esqf  his  Brother  one  of  the  Under- 
secretaries of  State,  also  from  Lord  Dartmouth  :  Copies  of  which  he  gave 
leave  to  take  (and  are  inserted  in  the  Letter  Book)  and  desired  Time  till 
the  next  Day  12  o'clk.  to  give  his  definite  answer. 
Adjourned  till  next  Day  10  O'clock. 

Then  we  read  of  the  Governor's  decision  : 

Eden  to  Carroll,  Hall  &  Paca. 

Annapolis,  17th  April,  1776. 
Gent™   However  unwelcome,  might  be  your  Errand  3cur  Polite   Be- 
haviour to  me  yesterday  merits  my  acknowledgments  :  And  on  mature 
Consideration  of  the  Proposal  you  made  to  me,  find  it  incumbent  on  me 
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to  tell  you  that  I  will  not  accord  to  it,  nor  can  I,  whilst  I  act,  in  any  De- 
cree as  Governor  of  this  Province,  give  my  Parole  to  walk  in  it,  a  Prisoner 
at  Large,  under  any  Obligation  whatever  ;  the  necessity  must  be  obvious 
of  my  ceasing  to  act  as  Governor,  should  I  become  a  Prisoner  ;  neither 
will  I  voluntarily  give  you  any  Satisfaction  on  that  head,  further  than 
that  I  had,  and  have,  no  intention  during  these  Times,  of  leaving  the 
Province  whilst  my  continuing  here  can  in  my  own  opinion,  tend  to  pre- 
serve its  Tranquility.  My  Resolution  was,  as  the  Letters  you  have  of 
mine  show,  to  continue  here  whilst  I  could  serve  the  Province  ;  nor  shall 
the  Indignity  now  offered  to  me  alter  it.  I  shall  persevere  in  my  line  of 
Duty  by  what  I  think  the  Rule  of  Right,  but  not  without  some  Chagrin 
of  Knowing  myself  unmeritedly  the  Object  of  Suspicion,  altho'  I  have 
the  Satisfaction  to  think  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  most  respectable 
Persons  in  the  Province  entertain  a  very  different  Opinion  of  me  than  is 
to  be  inferred  from  your  proposed  Arrest.  May  I  not  Challenge  you  to 
say  to  the  World  if  any  Troops  have  arrived  at,  or  any  hostile  Measures 
been  proceeded  in  against  this  Province,  from  any  Request  of  mine,  or 
Information  from  me  to  the  Secretary  of  State? 

I  have  above  told  you  my  Resolution  of  continuing  in  my  Station,  as 
long  as  permitted,  or  the  ostensible  Form  of  the  established  Government 
can  contribute  to  preserve  the  Peace  of  the  Province  ;  and  I  will  add  one 
further  Assurance,  in  hopes  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  you,  that  as  your 
Convention  is  to  meet  shortly  they  shall  find  me  here,  and  willing  to 
coutinue  acting  in  the  same  Line  I  have  hitherto  done,  so  long  as  Mary- 
land can  reap  any  peaceful  Benefits  from  my  Service,  provided  I  can 
have  Assurances  that  my  peaceable  departure  shall  not  be  impeded  when- 
ever I  find  my  remaining  any  longer  here  unnecessary,  or  that  my  private 
Affairs  at  home  indispensably  demand  my  Return. 

Then,  in  a  few  sentences,  he  concludes  : 

I  am  Gentlemen  with  respect, 

Your  obedt.  humble  servt. 

Robj  Eden. 
To  Chas  Carroll  Esq.  Barrister,  John  Hall  Esq. 
&  William  Paca  Esq. 

In  justification  of  their  position,  the  Council  write  to  Eden  : 

Council  to  Eden. 

In  Times  of  public  Distress  and  invasion,  when  a  free  People  are 
threatened  with  a  deprivation,  of  their  civil  Liberty,  Exertions  for  it? 
Preservation  influenced  by  the  purest  Principles  and  conducted  with  all 
possible  Attention  to  Form  and  Ceremony,  we  hope  will  not  be  consid- 
ered as  an  Indignity  or  Insult  to  any  Rank  or  Station  in  the  Community. 

The  Proceeding  which  your  Excellency  reprehends  in  your  Letter 
addressed  to  Chas.  Carroll,  John  Hall,  and  W™  Paca  Esqrs.  and  com- 
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municated  by  them  to  our  Board,  arose  from  an  Impression  that  we  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  public  safety,  should  pursue  with  Vigilance  every 
effectual  Measure,  tho'  the  Danger  to  be  guarded  against  may  rest  only 
in  Possibility. 

The  intercepted  Letters  from  Administration  to  your  Excellency,  we 
own,  furnish  Grounds  for  Conjecture  and  Apprehension  only  of  your 
having  held  an  injurious  Correspondence  ;  and  whilst  we  reflect  on  the 
general  Tenor  of  your  Excellency's  conduct  the  friendly  Disposition  you 
have  often  manifested  and  the  several  favorable  and  impartial  Repre- 
sentations, you  have  made  to  Administration'of  the  Temper  and  Prin- 
ciples of  the  People  of  this  Province,  we  sincerely  lament  the  necessity 
of  the  Times — which  forced  us  to  a  Measure  so  disagreeable  to  us  and 
which  may  prove  an  unmerited  Treatment  of  your  Excellency.  We 
acknowledge  Sir  we  kuowof  no  Information  you  have  giveu  Administra- 
tion, countenancing  or  encouraging  the  Introduction  of  Troops  into  this 
Province. 

We  thank  your  Excellency  for  your  Resolution  of  continuing  in  your 
Station,  *  *  *  and  we  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  your  Excellency's 
Assurance  that  as  the  Convention  is  shortly  to  meet,  they  shall  find  you 
here.  As  far  as  our  Influence  extends  with  that  respectable  Body,  it 
shall  not  be  wanting  to  remove  every  Obstruction  to  your  Excellen  cy's 
Departure,  whenever  your  Excellency's  Continuance  here  shall  become 
inconsistent  with  your  Instructions  or  your  private  Affairs  shall  demand 
your  Return. 

With  ardent  wishes  for  a  speedy  Reconciliation  upon  honourable  and 
Constitutional  Terms,  we  have  the  honour  to  be  with  sincere  respect,  etc. 

18th  April,  ijj6. 

Then  follow  the  copies  of  the  letters  the  Governor  permitted 
to  be  taken  by  the  gentlemen  who  visited  him.  One  from 
Lord  Dartmouth  shows  how  highly  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
was  regarded  at  Whitehall,  and  tells  of  the  vigorous  efforts 
that  are  to  be  made,  both  by  land  and  sea,  "to  reduce  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  his  Majesty  to  Obedience."  In  the  letter 
of  William  Eden  from  London  to  his  brother,  we  see  that  the 
Governor  privately  inclined  towards  the  patriots,  though,  for 
his  oath's  sake,  he  was  true  to  the  Crown.  We  must  remem- 
ber he  was  not  a  Tory,  but  an  Englishman  holding  office  under 
the  King,  whose  policy  he  might  not  approve,  but  whose 
supremacy  he  did  not  dispute.  And  from  the  brother's  epistle 
it  appeared  that  other  members  of  the  family  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Colonies. 
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William  to  Robert  Eden. 

Downing  Street  Nov.  15th,  1775. 
Mv  dear  Bob. 

Tom  Eden  is  so  violent  a  Patriot  that  he  will  not  let  me  write  one 
word  worth  your  reading  as  he  says  that  my  accursed  Politics  have  already 
brought  a  slur  on  the  Blood  of  the  family.  Take  plain  Facts  therefore 
without  any  comment. 

He  gives  a  list  of  changes  in  the  administration ;  then 
concludes  : 

You  who  are  a  moderate  man,  and  wish  well  and  kindly  to  both 
Parties,  at  the  same  time  that  you  dislike  the  Extremes  of  the  Language 
and  Conduct  pursued  by  both,  will  distinguish  Truth  from  Falsehood  in 
the  strange  jumble  of  misrepresentations  with  which  our  newspapers  are 
stuffed.  I  shall  only  add  for  the  present  that  I  hope  we  shall  all  find 
some  Bridge  at  last  to  lead  us  back  to  our  old  good  Humour  &  Pros- 
perity, but  we  have  a  rough  Road  to  go  over  before  we  can  arrive  at  it. 

Believe  me  ever  very 

Affectionately  yours 

W»  Eden. 

In  a  second  letter  from  William  Eden  to  his  brother,  dated 
December  24th,  1775,  he  speaks  of  the  "Influenza,  which 
has  disabled  us  all  by  turns,"  and  then  announces  his  allegiance 
to  the  administration  in  these  terms  : 

It  is  a  cursed  Business — we  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  think  you  in 
general  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  You  will  neither  hear  Reason,  nor  act 
reasonably,  and  the  only  Question  now  is,  whether  you  will  be  brought 
back  to  common  sense  and  general  Happiness  or  whether  you  shall  suc- 
ceed in  destroying  both  us  and  yourselves.  As  for  your  Excellency 
individually,  you  are  behaving  in  a  manner  to  deserve  great  Credit,  you 
acting  the  dignified  determined  Part,  and  are  shewing  yourself  a  friend 
to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  You  have  all  due  Honour  for  it  here,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  treated  with  equal  Candour  on  your  own  Side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Very  affectionately 
yours, 

WM  Eden. 

Later  the  Governor  gave  his  parole  as  a  volimtary  act,  for 
the  time  arrived  when  he  felt  his  position  to  be  a  mere  cipher, 
and  his  affairs  at  home  may  have  needed  his  presence.  He 
communicated  with  the  squadron  of  British  ships  in  Virginia, 
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to  ask  that  he  might  be  sent  for  by  a  ship  carrying  a  flag  of 
truce.  He  also  sent  word  to  the  Committee  cf  Safety  of  his 
desire  to  depart.  This  was  promptly  granted,  and  in  the 
month  of  June,  1776,  Robert  Eden,  the  last  of  the  English 
governors  of  Maryland,  embarked  for  his  native  land  on  the 
war  sloop  Fowey.  The  honorable,  dignified  course  pursued 
by  Eden  throughout  these  trying  times  was  fully  appreciated 
in  America,  and,  when  he  reached  England,  he  was  knighted 
for  his  services.  What  must  have  been  his  feelings  when  he 
returned,  after  the  war  was  ended,  to  visit  his  former  province, 
then  a  glorious,  independent  State  —  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  a  future  great  republic. 

Robert  Eden  died  near  Annapolis.  How  appropriate  it 
seems  for  his  life  to  have  ended  there,  because  his  heart  was 
always  with  Maryland. 


i«  * 
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THE   STORY   OF   GRANTS   HILL. 

Read  before  the  Continental  Congress,  February  24,  iSgj,  by  Miss  Kate 
Cassett  McKnight,  representing  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  heart  of  the  busy  city  of  Pittsburgh  rises  a  slight 
eminence  of  rather  peculiar  form.  ■  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
height  and  quite  steep  on  the  western  side,  which  looks  toward 
the  rivers. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago  this  singularly  shaped 
hill  was  well  wooded,  and  afforded  by  its  screen  of  trees  and 
bushes  excellent  vantage  ground  for  the  reconnoitering  of  the 
fort  and  camps  below;  and  here,  in  August,  175S,  came  a  small 
scouting  party,  consisting  of  two  young  officers  aud  five  Indians, 
sent  by  General  Forbes  to  gain  news  of  the  enemy's  force. 
As  they  crouched  behind  the  bushes,  fairly  holding  their  breath 
for  fear  of  their  discovery  by  the  hostile  Indians,  what  a  scene 
was  spread  before  their  gaze  !  The  hill  fell  away  abruptly 
before  them  to  a  plain  well  cleared  of  forest,  the  trees  being 
chopped  close  to  the  ground.  There  flowed  the  two  stately 
rivers — the  Monongahela,  muddy,  as  always,  from  its  "  falling- 
iu  banks"  (the  meaning  of  the  name),  and  the  Allegheny, 
clear  and  silvery,  joining  it  at  almost  right  angles,  and  form- 
ing the  broad  Ohio,  which,  bordered  by  a  fringe  of  beautiful 
hills,  could  be  traced  in  its  flow  for  some  distance  before  a  bend 
in  the  stream  shut  it  from  view. 

Not  half  a  mile  away,  straight  before  the  little  hill,  lav  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  whose  capture  meant  everything  to  England  at 
this  juncture.  It  was  small,  but  very  strong,  situated  exactly 
in  the  point  and  close  to  the  water's  edge,  with  a  high  stockade 
on  the  two  river  sides,  and  walls  of  heavy  logs  and  sod  ten  feet 
thick  on  the  other  two  sides.  Barracks,  storehouses,  and  powder 
magazines  were  inside  the  walls,  and  our  little  scouting  party 
decided  that  the  fortifications  and  armament  were  unusually 
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strong  and  heavy.  Close  beside  the  other  a  new  post  had 
been  built,  much  larger  and  oblong  in  shape.  These  fortifica- 
tions were  not  yet  completed.  The  force  of  French  Indians 
and  Canadians  was  much  too  large  to  find  accommodations 
within  the  walls,  being  estimated  later  at  from  twelve  hundred 
to  three  thousand  men.  These  were  camped  about  on  the 
small  cleared  plain  and  hi  the  woods  be3*ond.  After  reconnoiter- 
ing  carefully,  and  estimating  that  the  force  of  French  and 
Indians  gathered  at  this  ooint  at  the  moment  had  been  much 
exaggerated  in  previous  reports,  our  little  scouting  party  with- 
drew, and  succeeded  in  returning  to  the  army  gathered  at 
Ragstown,  and  making  their  report  to  General  Forbes. 

Three  3'ears  have  passed  since  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock's  little  army,  and  the  French  have  all  this  time  remained 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  west. 

We  must  remember  that  French  America  had  two  heads — one 
among  the  snows  of  Canada  and  one  among  the  cane-brakes 
of  Louisiana — one  communicating  with  the  world  through  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  other  through  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  These  head-centers  were  connected  by  a  chain  of 
military  posts,  circling  through  the  wilderness  nearly  two 
thousand  miles.  Midway  between  Canada  and  Louisiaua  lay 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

When  Washington  made  his  first  journey  through  this  wil- 
derness, charged  by  Governor  Dinwiddie,  of  Virginia,  with  a 
diplomatic  mission  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf,  he 
selected  this  picturesque  and  easily  defended  spot  at  the  fork 
of  the  Ohio  as  the  best  place  for  the  English  to  establish  a  fort 
and  trading  center.  He  so  reported  to  Governor  Dinwiddie, 
who,  after  long  delays  and  discouragements,  finally  sent  a 
detachment  of  troops  with  instructions  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  post.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  1754,  and  the  clear- 
ing and  building  had  actually  been  begun  when,  in  April,  a 
swarm  of  French  bateans  came  down  the  Allegheny  River, 
landing  about  five  hundred  men  near  the  point,  and  the  non- 
plussed Ensign  Ward,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  work 
with  but  forty  men,  had  nothing  to  do  but  surrender.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  French,  they  were  now  in  position  to  firmly 
maintain   their  grip  on   what  they   claimed   as  their  share  of 
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America.  The  strength  of  their  position  at  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio  and  at  Niagara  gave  them,  in  their  opinion,  the  keys  of 
the  Great  West,  Could  France  hold  firm  by  these  two  control- 
ling passes,  she  might  almost  boast  herself  mistress  of  the 
continent.  See  what  a  fine  water-way  they  could  command 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ! — with 
a  fort  at  Presqu'isle  (where  Erie  now  stands  in  Pennsylvania), 
Fort  Le  Bceuf,  at  the  head-waters  of  French  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Allegheny  which  was  navigable  in  the  high  water  stage, 
and  at  Venango,  where  French  Creek  flows  into  the  Allegheny  ; 
thence  but  a  short  distance  down  the  Allegheny  to  its  junction 
with  the  Monongahela,  and  there  the  most  beautiful  site  for 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  so  named  in  honor  of  le  Marquis  Du  Quesne, 
the  Governor  that  year  of  Canada. 

In  those  days  of  pathless  forests,  it  was  a  fine  thing  to  have 
control  of  such  an  easy  and  ready  made  roadway.  Save  the 
difficult  carries  around  Niagara  Falls,  and  through  the  woods 
from  Presqu'isle  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf,  boats  with  all  necessary 
supplies  for  soldiers  and  traders  could  be  sent  all  the  way  by 
water,  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  across  Lake  Ontario,  a  short  dis- 
tance on  Lake  Erie,  thence  by  French  Creek  to  the  Allegheny, 
down  that  to  the  Ohio,  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  and  so  to  the 
other  head  of  the  French  colonies  in  Louisiana. 

If  the  French  held  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  defended  well 
their  line  of  forts,  they  could  shut  the  English  between  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  and  the  sea.  control  all  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  west,  and  make  them,  in  case  of  war  against  the  English 
frontiers,  a  frightful  and  insupportable  scourge.  If  the  English 
could  capture  this  coign  of  vantage,  they  would  sever  the 
Chain  of  posts  and  cut  French  America  asunder.  This  was 
what  Pitt,  who  had  taken  the  reins  of  power  in  his  own  hands, 
had  resolved  to  do  and  with  as  much  celerity  as  possible.  He 
did  not  wish  so  much  to  curb  the  power  of  France  in  America 
as  to  annihiliate  it  ! 

Early  in  1758  three  expeditions  were  equipped  and  sent  forth, 
one  against  Louisburg,  one  against  Ticonderoga,  and  one 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  The  co  mmand  of  the  undertaking 
was  intrusted  to  Brigadier-General  John  Forbes,  a  Scotchman, 
some  forty-eight  years  of  age,  simple  in  his  tastes,  courageous 
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and  manly  in  his  bearing,  and  having  a  large  stock  of  Scotch 
caution  and  determined  resolution.  The  man  was  ready,  the 
time  was  at  hand,  but,  as  usual,  it  took  a  long  time  to  gather 
from  the  dilatory  colonies  an  army  for  General  Forbes  to  com- 
mand. After  many  annoyances  and  tedious  procrastination, 
behold  the  troops  at  last  settling  into  camp  at  Ragstown,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  ann-ig  the  eastern  heights  of 
the  Alleghenies,  since  known  as  Bedford,  that  being  the  name 
given  by  General  Forbes  to  the  new  fort,  in  honor  of  the  Earl 
of  Bedford. 

By  the  month  of  August,  an  army  of  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  men  had  been  collected,  including  a  regiment  of 
twelve  hundred  Highlanders  and  several  companies  of  pro- 
vincial troops  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina,  together  with  a  detachment  of  "  Royal  Amer- 
icans," a  new  corps  recently  raised  in  the  colonies,  largely 
from  among  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 

Here  the  tents  were  pitched  in  an  opening  of  the  forest  by 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  and  Virginians,  in  hunting  skirts, 
Highlanders,  in  kilt  and  plaid,  and  Royal  Americans,  in  regu- 
lation scarlet,  made  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  scene  as  they 
labored  at  throwing  up  intrenchmeuts  and  palisades,  while 
around  stood  the  silent  mountains  in    the    mantles   of  green. 

While  the  army  was  encamped  in  this  charming  spot,  the 
unfortunate  General  was  detained  in  Philadelphia,  trying  to 
arrange  for  necessary  supplies,  etc.,  to  be  sent  out  for  the  troops, 
collecting  provisions,  horses  and  wagons,  vexed  and  harassed 
in  a  thousand  ways  by  the  indifference  and  dilatoriness  of 
the  provincial  authorities.  Colonel  Washington,  in  command 
of  a  large  quota  of  the  Virginia  troops,  was  at  Fort  Cumber- 
land, a  little  southwest  of  Ragstown  or  Fort  Bedford,  and  he 
and  Colonel  Burd  were  insistent  in  their  recommendations  to 
the  General  to  proceed  to  Fort  Du  Quesne  by  the  southern 
route — the  one  cut  by  General  Braddock's  troops  three  years 
before.  They  represented  it  as  a  foolhardy  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  cut  a  new  and  direct  road  over  two  mountain  ranges 
and  through  "  an  immense,  uninhabited  wilderness  overgrown 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  nowhere  can  one  see  twenty 
yards,"  as  Forbes  himself  described  the  country  lo  Pitt.     The 
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chief  objection  to  the  old  route  was  that  the  army  would  be 
obliged  to  cross  two  or  three  rivers,  making  five  difficult  and 
possibly  dangerous  fords  in  the  face  of  a  watchful  and  ingeni- 
ous enemy.  All  the  Pennsylvania  advisers  were  naturally  in 
favor  of  opening  the  new  and  straight  road  over  the  mountains, 
thus  affording  them  a  more  direct  route  to  the  west.  Discus- 
sion on  this  point  was  length)'-  and  bitter,  but  Forbes'  judgment 
led  him  to  side  with  Pennsylvania,  and  the  heavy  and  laborious 
work  of  road-making  was  pushed  on,  up  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Allegheuies,  and,  what  proved  far  worse,  the  parallel  moun- 
tain ridge  of  Laurel  Hill  ;  hewing,  digging,  blasting,  laying 
fascines  and  gabions  to  support  the  track  along  the  sides  of 
steep  declivities  ;  worming;  their  way  like  moles  through  the 
jungle  of  swamp  and  forest,  or  stopping  to  build  across  small 
streams  bridges  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  clumsy 
cannon  and  cumbrous  transportation  wagons. 

On  the  seventh  of  September,  175S,  Colonel  Henry  Broquet, 
a  brave  and  accomplished  Swiss  officer  in  command  of  one  of 
the  battalions  of  "  Royal  Americans,"  arrived  at  the  new 
stockaded  post,  Fort  Ligonier,  so  named  in  honor  of  Sir  John 
Ligonier,  at  that  time  head  of  the  home  department  of  the 
British  army.  It  had  been  erected  in  a  beautiful  spot  on  a 
little  hill,  close  to  the  Lawelhannou  or  Loyalhanna  Creek  and 
midway  between  the  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  horses 
and  cattle  belonging  to  the  little  army  had  to  be  pastured  in 
the  woods,  and  every  day  some  of  the  soldiers,  in  looking 
after  the  stock,  were  shot  at,  and  sometimes  killed  and  scalped 
or  captured  by  wandering  bands  of  Indians. 

While  Colonel  Broquet  was  considering  some  plan  by  which 
he  could  put  an  end  to  this  annoying  predatory  warfare. 
Major  Grant,  in  command  of  one  of  the  Highland  regiments, 
came  to  him  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  a  small 
expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  advance  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  main  army.  He  explained  his  plan  of  action, 
which  was  a  daring  one,  to  Colonel  Broquet,  who  hesitated  for 
some  time  about  the  advisability  of  adopting  it,  but  finally 
(on  Major  Grant's  insisting  that  the  force  of  men  in  the  fort 
had  been  much  overestimated,  and  that  by  establishing  an 
ambuscade  they  could  certainly  capture  a  large  number  of 
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Indians)  he  decided  (after  explaining  the  plan  to  a  council  of 
brother  officers  and  asking  their  opinion)  to  allow  the  attempt 
to  be  made.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  Major  Grant  very 
careful  directions  as  to  his  cautious  proceeding,  with  strict 
injunctions  to  make  the  attack  at  night,  and,  if  the  surprise 
failed  and  daylight  caught  them,  to  make  a  swift  and  speedy 
retreat. 

The  point  from  which  they  were  to  make  the  attack  was  the 
little  hili  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  which  has  already  been 
described,  and  the  great  object  was  not  so  much  directed 
against  the  fort  itself  as  against  the  numerous  small  bands  of 
Indians,  each  encamped  about  its  own  little  camp-fire  in  the 
woods  near  by. 

On  the  ninth  of  September  the  sanguine  Major  Grant,  eager 
for  laurels,  set  forth  at  the  head  of  his  little  detachment  of  about 
eic:ht  hundred  men,  confident  of  success  in  his  difficult  under- 
taking. The  long  march  of  fifty  miles  through  the  forests  was 
accomplished  in  a  little  over  four  days,  great  precautions  being 
observed  to  guard  against  the  movement  of  the  troops  being 
discovered  and  revealed  to  the  enemy.  As  they  neared  the 
fort,  their  precautions  were  redoubled,  but,  unfortunately,  by 
a  miscalculation  of  distance,  they  arrived  at  the  summit  of  our 
little  hill  at  two  o'  clock  iyi  the  jnoming,  instead  of  at  eleven  o"  clock 
at  night,  which  had  been  the  hour  planned  for  the  attack. 
There  stood  the  little  band  of  brave  men  peering  about 
anxiously  in  the  darkness,  looking  for  the  Indian  camp-fires, 
straining  their  eyes  towards  the  fort  and  their  ears  to  catch 
the  first  faint  rustle  of  alarm.  Utter  silence  settled  down  about 
them  and  utter  darkness  bewildered  them.  Where  were  the 
camp-fires  they  had  come  to  attack  ?  It  being  so  late  in  the 
night,  they  must  have  gone  out.  Only  one  could  be  seen. 
Puzzled  and  perplexed,  3nd  realizing  that  he  was  beginning 
the  work  he  had  laid  out  to  do  at  the  hour  set  for  ending  it. 
Major  Grant  determined  to  make  at  least  one  effort  for  future 
glory,  and  so  ordered  Major  Lewis  to  take  four  hundred  men, 
each  wearing  a  white  shirt  over  his  uniform  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  darkness  by  his  fellows,  to  descend  the  hill,  search 
for  the  Indian  camps,  and,  indeed,  to  attack  any  men  found  out- 
side the  fort. 
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Major  Lewis  departed  on  his  errand,  and  about  the  time  the 
party  left  on  the  hill  began  to  be  impatient  to  hear  some  noise 
of  the  fray  and  to  wonder  anxiously  what  would  be  the  next 
move,  back  came  the  intrepid  Major  Lewis,  stumbling  along 
and  declaring  that  the  night  was  too  dark  ;  they  could  not  see 
where  they  were  going;  the  road  was  bad,  fallen  trees  obstructed 
the  path  ;  there  were  fences  to  climb  and  woods  to  penetrate  ; 
and,  anyway,  he  could  not  find  any  Indians.  The  dumb- 
founded Major  Grant  might  have  told  him  that  certainly 
neither  he  nor  Colonel  Broquet  had  conceived  the  wild  fancy 
that  the  French  would  prepare  a  plain  and  easy  path  by  which 
their  enemies  could  march  straight  upon  them,  and,  as  the  fort 
was  not  much  more  than  half  a  mile  distant,  the  open  plain 
about  it  being  quite  cleared  of  trees,  there  was  small  danger 
of  being  lost  in  the  woods.  Major  Lewis,  with  most  of  his 
disconcerted  troop,  was  ordered  to  the  rear,  to  assist  in  protect- 
ing the  horses  and  provisions,  which  had  been  left  with  a  guard 
of  fifty  men  about  two  miles  back. 

They  were  directed  to  make  there  an  ambuscade.  Major 
Grant,. with  all  his  disappointed  hopes  heavy  upon  him,  still  pre- 
served a  romantic  idea  of  winning  some  success  in  that  species 
of  warfare.  By  this  time  day  had  begun  to  break,  and,  accord- 
ing to  instructions  from  Colonel  Broquet,  they  should  have 
retired  in  good  order  and  given  up  the  attempt.  But  the 
sanguine  Major  Grant,  smarting  from  the  chagrin  of  his  shat- 
tered dreams  and  still  eager  for  the  laurels  he  saw  escaping 
from  his  outstretched  hand,  assured  himself  that  they  were 
still  undiscovered  ;  that  the  French  force  was  probably  a  small 
one,  and  he  would  make  one  more  effort  to  gain  at  least 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  Infatu- 
ated with  this  idea,  he  posted  his  troops  in  different  positions, 
where  they  could  ill  support  each  other,  remaining  himself 
on  the  summit  of  the  little  hill. 

Captain  Mac  Donald,  with  only  one  hundred  Highlanders, 
he  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  fort,  and,  if  possible,  get  close  enough 
to  it  to  make  a  plan  of  it.  They  started  off  bravely,  and  were 
soon  lost  to  view  in  the  gray  mists  of  the  early  morning. 
Hardly  had  they  traversed  half  the  distance  between  the  hill 
and  the  fort,  being  still  (almost  beyond  relief;  undiscovered, 
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when  a  new  idea  took  possession  of  the  redoubtable  Major  Grant. 
In  order  to  reassure  the  men,  he  says,  with  a  sort  of  bravado  or 
"who's-afraid"  feeling,  he  ordered  his  drums  on  the  hill  to 
beat  the  "Reveille."  What  possessed  him,  who  can  say?  At 
the  first  roll  of  the  drums  out  sprang  the  Frenchmen  from  their 
beds,  some  only  half-clad,  but  with  their  swords  in  their  hands. 

Up  rose  the  noble  red  men  from  their  forest  couch,  prepared 
to  snuff  out  the  invaders  who  had  thus  disturbed  their  repose. 
They  swarmed  about  the  devoted  little  troop  like  hornets, 
while  the  hills  around  reechoed  to  their  hideous  and  blood- 
curdling yells. 

The  Highlanders  stood  firm  and  received  them  with  a  volley 
of  musketry,  which  checked  their  advance  for  the  time  ;  but, 
being  themselves  soon  surrounded,  the)-  had  to  separate  and 
take  to  the  woods,  their  brave  captain  having  been  killed 
almost  at  the  first  onslaught.  The  French  then  made  a  con- 
certed attack  on  Major  Grant's  force,  which  was  soon  driven 
pell-mell  from  the  advantageous  position  they  had  occupied 
on  the  hill.  Major  Grant  tried  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops,  and 
finally  fell  back,  hoping  to  find  Major  Lewis  with  his  nicely 
planned  ambuscade  to  insure  safety  and  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 
Unfortunately,  Major  Lewis,  at  the  first  sound  of  firing,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  eagerness  of  his  men, 
and  had  hurried  his  detachment  out  of  the  ambuscade  and 
made  haste  to  join  his  commander  by  a  short  cut,  thus  taking 
a  diffierent  road  from  that  by  which  Grant  was  retreating.  If 
Grant  had  held  his  little  force  together  and  kept  his  drums 
quiet,  a  very  clever  coup  might  have  been  accomplished  ;  but, 
posted  in  four  different  parties,  each  one  surrounded  and  han- 
dled separately,  nothing  short  of  a  complete  rout  was  the  result. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  lost,  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured — more  than  one-third  of  the  little  troop.  The  others 
escaped,  some  by  the  woods  ;  others,  fighting  desperately,  got 
down  to  the  river,  swam  across,  and  found  their  way  back  to 
Fort  Ligonier.  Major  Grant  himself,  fighting  like  a  madman 
to  the  end,  and  crying  out  that  he  was  a  ruined  man,  that  his 
heart  zvas  broken,  and  he  should  never  outlive  the  day,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  that  way  to  the  fort  he  had  so  hoped  to 
crush. 
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Very  different  was  the  programme  carried  out  two  months 
later.  General  Forbes,  having  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
the  French  were  much  weakened  in  force,  large  bands  of 
Indians  deserting  daily  in  order  to  return  to  their  own  lodges 
and  wigwams  for  the  winter  months,  decided  to  make  a  general 
movement  of  the  whole  army  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  Colonel 
Washington  being  in  command  of  the  vanguard.  When  they 
arrived  at  Turtle  Creek,  twelve  miles  from  the  fort,  the  French, 
unwilling  to  abide  the  issue,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  down  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Allegheny  in  their  bateaus,  first  blowing  up  the 
magazine  and  setting  fire  to  the  buildings. 

Forbes  approached  the  abandoned  fort  with  great  caution, 
marching  through  the  silent  and  deserted  woods  in  three  par- 
allel columns,  each  guided  by  the  tap  of  the  drum.  As  they 
came  near,  tramping  over  the  crisp  fallen  leaves — this  time  in 
the  dusk  of  a  drear}'  November  afternoon — they  had  to  pass 
the  unburied  and  mutilated  bodies  of  their  comrades,  killed 
two  months  before  at  Grant's  defeat.  At  last  they  came  to  a 
race-track,  or  running  path  of  the  Indians,  and  here,  on  each 
side,  the  savages  had  planted  rows  of  stakes,  each  one  sur- 
mounted bv  the  trunkless  head  of  one  of  MacDouald's  Hisrh- 
land  troop — ghastly,  horrible,  with  distorted  features  and 
staring,  sightless  eyeballs,  while  their  plaids  and  kilts  were 
draped  below  about  the  poles  in  derision  of  the  "  petticoat  war- 
riors,1' as  this  branch  of  the  service  was  called  by  the  Indians. 

This  shocking  spectacle  goaded  the  rest  of  the  Highland 
regiment  almost  to  frenzy.  Snorting  with  rage,  they  rushed 
forward,  claymores  in  hand,  dashing  past  the  vanguard  in  a 
wild  fury,  eager  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  perpetrators 
of  this  dastardly  and  barbarous  outrage.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  birds  had  flown,  and  barracks,  storehouses,  and  fortifica- 
tions were  in  ruins.  So,  after  all,  at  the  last,  the  capture  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne  was  but  a  quiet  and  bloodless  occupation. 

Grant's  Hill  is  still  a  very  steep  and  palpable  reality,  only 
now  few  would  recognize  it  by  that  name,  as  the  hurrying 
citizens  of  the  busy  city  of  Pittsburgh  usually  speak  of  it  most 
ignominiously  as  the  "The  Hump"  and  anxiously  hope  that 
ere  long  some  energetic  city  engineer  will  cut  it  down  entirely, 
as  they  consider  that  it   interferes  with  traffic,    thrusting  its 
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steep  shoulder  into  some  of  the  busiest  streets.  Grant  Street 
runs  across  the  top  of  it  and  Forbes  Street  starts  at  one  side, 
while  Broquet  Street  is  a  little  further  on,  but  near  enough  to 
be  friendly,  and  so  is  Washington  Street.  Instead  of  the  roll 
of  drums,  the  constant  rumble  of  the  traction  cable  is  heard, 
while  cars,  hung  apparently  to  electric  trolleys,  switch  around 
corners  and  up  and  clown  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  in  a  terri- 
fying way,  killing  almost  as  many  people  in  a  year  as  were 
lost  in  Grant's  defeat. 

Instead  of  the  war  whoop  of  the  savage  is  heard  the  strident 
cry  of  the  nomadic  newsboy,  calling  out  the  latest  news — per- 
haps of  the  Homestead  riot  or  of  the  arrival  of  the  cholera. 
Instead  of  forest  trees  and  bushes,  it  is  thickly  covered  with 
buildings  from  top  to  bottom,  an  imposing  cathedral  rising  at 
one  corner  and  numerous  other  church  edifices  of  various 
denominations  finding  solid  foundations  on  this  (to  some) 
"  Hill  Difficulty."  And,  crowning  the  hill  at  the  very  apex, 
as  it  were,  stands,  majestic  and  imposing,  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  the  court-house — a  verified  dream,  a  poem  in 
stone  ;  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  America's  greatest  architect  ; 
the  symbol  and  abiding  place  of  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
''''Post  veins  conflagrationeyyi ;  hoc  czdificiiim  sacrem  justitian 
erectet" :  "After  the  old  one  was  destroyed  by  fire,  this  build- 
ing, sacred  to  j  ustice,  was  erected. ' '  What  a  contrast  !  Tempora 
i?ista?iter,  et  ?ios  mutamnr  in  Mis. 

The  high  buildings  now  interfere  with,  the  prospect  while 
one  stands  on  terra  jirma,  but  mount  the  court-house  tower 
and  behold  !  There  flow  the  three  stately  rivers  ;  there  lies 
the  point  of  junction — the  site  of  "Old  Fort  Du  Quesne  " — and 
there  against  the  sunset  sky  is  cut  the  beautiful  and  broken 
line  of  hills,  unchanged  and  peaceful,  the  same  as  when  they 
reechoed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  ago,  to  the  wild 
and  hideous  war  whoops  of  the  savages. 
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For  the  Continental  Congress,  February,  /Sgj,  by  Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Ewing 
Pope,  representing  the  John  Marshall  Chapter,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  article  on  great  men's  wives 
could  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  Mrs.  Daniel  Parke 
Custis,  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthiest  widow  in  Virginia 
when  Washington  met  her.  It  was  unquestionably  a  love 
match,  and  she  showed  her  devotion  to  him  by  remaining  with 
him  during  the  Revolution  as  much  as  possible.  "At  the 
close  of  each  campaign  an  aide-de-camp  repaired  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  escort  her,  and  her  arrival  in  camp,  in  a  plain 
chariot,  with  postilions  in  wThite  and  scarlet  liveries,  was 
always  an  occasion  of  general  happiness  and  a  signal  for  the 
wives  of  other  principal  officers  to  join  their  husbands."  Bris- 
sot  de  Warville  said  of  her  :  "  Everything  about  the  house  has 
an  air  of  simplicity;  the  table  is  good,  but  not  ostentatious, 
and  no  deviation  is  seen  from  regularity  and  economy.  She 
superintends  the  whole  and  joins  to  the  qualities  of  an  excel- 
lent house-wife  the  simple  dignity  which  ought  to  characterize 
a  woman  whose  husband  has  acted  the  greatest  part  on  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs,  while  possessing  that  amiability  and 
manifesting  that  attention  to  strangers  which  renders  hospi- 
tality so  charming."  Like  her  illustrious  husband,  we  learn 
from  the  journals  of  the  day  she  was  clothed  in  the  manu- 
factures of  our  own  country,  in  which  her  native  goodness 
and  patriotism  appeared  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Dolly  Payne,  the  Quakeress,  who  was  the  charming  widow 
Mrs.  Todd  when  James  Madison  met  and  married  her, 
must  have  been  amused,  if  she  ever  heard  the  story  which 
I  have  read  recently,  that  "  when  he  was  thirty-two,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Miss  Catherine  Floyd,  of  New  York,  who  was  only 
sixteen;  that  she  preferred  a  young  clergyman,  'who,'  her  old 
aunt  said,  'could  hang  around  her  at  the  harpsichord,  to  tl.e 
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demure  statesman,  discussing  the  public  debt  with  her  father 
instead  of  talking  love  to  her.'  Furthermore,  it  is  said  when 
she  discarded  him,  she  sealed  her  letter  with  a  piece  of  rye 
dough.  Madison  was  terribly  distressed,  and  sought  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  friends,  Jefferson  among  the  number. ' '  Miss  Floyd 
showed  sound  judgment  in  rejecting  the  great  statesman,  for 
she  evidently  wanted  a  boy,  and  of  Madison  his  contempo- 
raries said  :  ' '  He  never  was  a  boy. "  When  I  was  a  school-girl, 
my  father  took  me  to  Washington  to  see  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk 
and  Mrs.  Madison.  My  first  visit  to  the  White  House  was  to 
attend  a  grand  levee  given  by  Mrs.  Polk,  a  gentle  courteous 
lady,  who  received  standing;  near  by  she  had  placed  a  large 
beautiful  chair  for  Mrs.  Madison,  who  wore  a  low-necked 
dress  and  a  turban,  and  was  the  centre  of  attraction,  although 
seventy  years  old.  When  I  was  presented  to  her,  she  took  my 
hand  and  made  me  remain  for  awhile  by  her,  remarking  :  M  You 

-are  very  young  for  society. ' '  I  replied  :  ' '  My  father  brought  me 
to  Washington  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Polk,  the  President,  and   the 

-curiosities  of  this  great  city."     Mrs.  Madison  was  so  charming 

.  that  I  sincerely  regretted  when  I  was  obliged  to  give   place  to 

-other  callers. 

Miss   Mary  Willis  Ambler,  the  wife  of  the  eminent  jurist, 

-ambassador,  Secretary  of  State,  and  subsequently  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  was  so  greatly  beloved  by  him  that 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  which  occurred  on  Christmas 
day,  he  retired  to  his  room  to  mourn  her  loss  on  every  Christ- 
mas until  his  death. 
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"THE   BOSTON   TEA-PARTY." 

For  the  Continental  Congress,  February,  1893,  read  by  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Seymour,  representing  the  Mercy  Warren  Chapter,  *  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Mercy  Warren  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  celebrated  their  first  colonial  tea  on  the  six- 
teenth of  December  last,  the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth 
anniversary  of  that  deed  of  daring  executed  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  called  the  "Boston  Tea-Party.' '  Over  the  tea-cups 
we  expressed  our  mutual  good  wishes,  while  striving  to  kindle 
anew  the  fires  of  patriotism  by  the  contemplation  of  that 
unique  event  in  American  history. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  YVinthrop  wrote  :  "  It  became  a  simple  ques- 
tion which  should  grounder — British  tea  or  American  liberty." 


C5 


The  Sons  of  Liberty,  disguised  as  Mohawk  Indians,  cut  the 
gordian  knot  with  their  hatchet,  and  thus  forever  settled  the 
question.  For  ten  years  England  had  been  levying  taxes  upon 
her  American  Colonies.  Such  bitter  opposition  was  aroused 
in  the  Colonies  by  this  violation  of  their  rights,  the  obnoxious 
taxes  were  repealed,  except  that  upon  tea.  The  tax  upon  tea 
was  retained,  in  order  that  the  declaratory  act  dictated  by  King 
George  the  Third  might  stand  :  '  'That  Parliament  had  the  right 
to  tax  the  Colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.'1  This  retention  of 
the  duty  on  tea  gave  rise  to  an  association  which  resolved  not 
to  drink  it,  and  caused  all  the  merchants  in  Boston,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  to  refuse  its  importation.  Three  hundred  women 
in  Boston,  heads  of  families,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 
standing,  signed  an  agreement  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the 
tax  upon  it  should  be  abolished.  The  daughters  of  liberty, 
both  North  and  South,  did  the  same.  The  young  women  of 
Boston  followed  the  example  of  their  mothers  and  subscribed 
to  the  following  pledge  :  "  We,  the  daughters  of  those  patriots 
who  have,  aud  do  now,  appear  for  the   public  interest,  and  in 
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that  principally  regard  their  posterity  as  such,  do  with  pleasure, 
engage  with  them  in  denying  ourselves  the  drinking  of  foreign 
tea.  We  hope  thus  to  frustrate  a  plan  that  tends  to  deprive  a 
whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life." 

From  that  time  forth,  tea  was  a  proscribed  beverage  through- 
cut  the  Colonies.  We  can  imagine  what  a  self-denial  this 
meant,  for  the  women  of  those  days  derived  their  chief  enjoy- 
ment in  their  harmless  gossip  over  their  tea-cups.  Dr.  O.  \V. 
Holmes  says  that  tea  began  to  be  used  in  New  England  in 
1720.  Small  quantities  of  it  must  have  been  used  many  years 
before,  as  small  copper  tea-kettles  were  in  use  in  Plymouth  in 
1702.  The  first  cast-iron  tea-kettles  were  made  in  Carver, 
Massachusetts,  between  1760  and  1765.  When  the  colonial 
women  went  to  visiting  parties,  each  one  carried  her  tea-cup, 
saucer,  and  teaspoon.  The  cups  were  of  the  best  China,  very 
small,  containing  about  as  much  as  a  common  wine-glass.  In 
the  place  of  tea,  the  patriotic  women  of  the  Revolution  used 
balsamic  "  Hyperion,"  made  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  rasp- 
berry plant.  Thyme  was  used  by  the  Connecticut  women. 
There  were  a  few  who  could  not  or  would  not  deny  themselves 
the  use  of  tea,  drinking  it  on  the  sly  in  garrets  or  preparing  it  in 
coffee-pots  to  deceive  the  eye.  These  women,  when  found  out 
in  their  various  subterfuges,  received  the  condemnation  of  all 
patriots,  who,  from  principle,  abstained  from  the  use  of  tea. 
Some  lines  written  in  1773  by  Susannah  Clarke,  ancestress  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Robinson  Shattuck,  show  the  spirit  which  per- 
vaded the  country  when  non-tea-drinking  was  held  to  be  a 
religious  duty  by  American  women  : 

We'll  lay  hold  of  card  and  wheel, 
And  join  our  bands  to  turn  and  reel; 

We'll  turn  the  tea  all  in  the  sea, 
And  all  to  keep  our  liberty. 

We'll  put  on  our  home-spun  garbs 
,  And  make  tea  of  our  garden  herbs, 

When  we  are  dry,  we'll  drink  small  beer 
And  freedom  shall  our  spirits  cheer. 

There  is  also  a  farewell  to  tea    in    Thomas'    Massachusetts 
Spy  : 
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Farewell  the  tea  board  with  its  equipage 

Of  cups  and  sauoers,  cream  bucket,  and  sugar  tougs. 

The  pretty  tea-chest,  also  lately  stored 

With  Hyson,  Congo,  and  best  double  fine. 

Full  many  a  joyous  moment  have  I  sat  by  you 

Hearing  the  girls  tattle,  the  old  maids  talk  scandal 

And  the  spruce  coxcombs  laugh;  at  maybe  nothing. 

No  more  shall  I  dish  out  the  ouce  loved  liquor, 

Though  now  detestable. 

Because  I'm  taught,  and  I  believe  'tis  true, 

Its  use  will  fasten  slavish  chains  upon  my  country, 

And  Liberty's  the  goddess  I  would  choose, 

To  reign  triumphant  in  America. 

The  public  prints  voiced  the  resentment  of  the  people  in  all 
the  extremest  epithets  applied  to  tea,  such  as  "detestable," 
"villainous,"  "pernicious,"  "fatal,"  and  even  "fiendish." 
The  British  East  India  Company,  which  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  tea  trade  in  the  American  Colonies,  were  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  and  they  petitioned  Parliament  for  redress. 
By  an  act  passed  May  10th,  1773,  the  East  India  Company 
were  allowed  a  release  from  the  whole  amount  of  English 
duties,  only  binding  themselves  to  pay  three  pence  duty  on 
landing  their  tea  in  America,  this  tax  to  be  paid  by  Americans. 
This  new  Tea  Act  found  the  colonists,  North  and  South,  com- 
bined to  resist  taxation  without  representation.  The  colonists 
had  no  representatives  in  the  British  Parliament,  three  thou- 
sand miles  away,  which  decreed  this  tax.  It  was  not  that  the}' 
were  poor  and  unable  to  pay,  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  was 
paltry.  It  was  for  an  abstract  principle  of  right  and  justice 
that  the}*  contended.  They  were  not  deceived  by  the  ruse  of 
Parliament.  Their  public  prints  said:  "  We  know  that,  on  a 
certificate  of  the  tea  being  landed  here,  the  tribute  is  by  agree- 
ment to  be  paid  in  London.  The  la?idhig,  therefore,  is  the 
point  in  view,  and  every  nerve  will  be  strained  to  prevent  it. 
From  May,  1773,  when  the  Tea  Act  was  passed,  until  the  follow- 
ing November  the  public  meetings  under  the  Liberty  Tree, 
in  Fanueil  Hall,  and  the  old  South  Meeting-House  fanned  the 
flames  of  patriotism,  until  on  Sunday,  the  twenty-eight  of  No- 
vember, the  crisis  came,  when  the  ship  Dartmouth,  owned  by 
the  Quaker,  Samuel    Rotch,  with  one   hundred   and   fourteen 
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chests  of  the  detested  tea  on  board,  anchored  below  Castle 
William.  In  spite  of  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the 
selectmen  of  Boston  met  and  continued  in  session  until  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  committee  of  correspondence  also 
met  at  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning.  The  bells  were  rung, 
and  a  concourse  of  five  thousand  people  assembled  in  the  Old 
South.  Some  speeches  were  violent,  and  others  were  calm. 
Most  of  the  speakers  were  for  sending  the  tea  back.  The 
selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston  had  demanded  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  to  whom  the  tea  was  consigned,  to  send  it  back. 
They,  while  delaying  under  pretence  of  hearing  from  their 
principals  in  England,  had  meanwhile  taken  refuge  in  Castle 
William,  knowing  that  discretion  was  *'the  better  part  of 
valor."  Dr.  Young  first  said  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  tea  was  to  throw  it  overboard.  Another  ship,  the  Eleanor, 
and  the  brig  Beaver  were  also  in  the  harbor  with  the  Dartmouth, 
December  first,  with  their  cargoes  of  tea.  A  guard  for  the  tea 
ships  was  set  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  men.  It  was 
armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets  and  proceeds  with  mili- 
tary regularity.  Its  sentinels  passed  the  words  "all's  well" 
every  half  hour  during  the  night.  Thus  the  wakeful  citizens 
knew  that  the  hated  tea  had  not  yet  been  landed.*  The  event- 
ful Thursday,  December  sixteenth,  witnessed  the  largest  gath- 
ering ever  yet  seen  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-House.  Some 
seven  thousand  people  were  within  its  walls,  with  many  more 
clamoring  for  admittance.  All  business  was  suspended.  All 
knew  that  the  twenty  days  allowed  for  clearance  of  the  ships 
terminated  that  night.  The  meeting  held  in  session  all  day, 
while  Rotch,  the  owner  of  the  ships,  made  a  final  appeal  to 
Governor  Hutchinson  at  his  distant  home  in  Milton  for  a  pass 
to  return  his  ship  to  England  with  her  cargo  of  tea.  It  was 
six  o'clock  when  Rotch  returned  with  the  Governor's  refusal 
for  a  pass.  Darkness  had  set  in,  but  an  anxious  multitude 
still  filled  the  Old  South,  which  was  dimlv  lighted  with  candles. 
John  Rowe  exclaimed  :  "  Who  knows  how  tea  will  mingle  with 
salt  water?"  Rotch  was  finally  appealed  to  to  "know  if  he 
would  take  back  his  vessel  with  the  tea  in  her."  He  replied 
that  he  could  not.  Samuel  Adams,  the  presiding  officer,  then 
arose  and  uttered  these  last  words:  "This  meeting  can  do 
nothing  more  to  save  the  country."     This  being  a  preconcerted 
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signal,  it  was  answered  by  men  who  sounded  the  war-whoop 
at  the  church  door.  From  the  .gallery  a  voice  cried  out : 
11  Boston  harbor  a  tea-pot  to-night ;  hurrah  for  Griffin's  wharf  !  " 
The  people  were  reminded  by  Adams  to  preserve  the  property 
of  the  Hast  India  Company,  except  the  tea,  and  to  return  it 
safe  and  untouched  to  its  owners.  Meanwhile  bands  of  men 
from  all  directions  were  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  action.  In 
the  disguise  of  Mohawk  Indians,  armed  with  axes  and  hatchets, 
they  quickly  reached  Griffin's  wharf  and  boarded  the  three 
tea  ships.  Headed  by  their  captain  and  boatswain  on  each 
ship,  they  ordered  each  crew  to  first  hand  over  their  hoisting 
apparatus  and  then  to  go  below.  The  customs  officers  were 
warned  to  keep  away.  Some  went  below  to  the  hold  and 
hoisted  the  tea  boxes  to  the  deck.  Others  tore  off  the  canvass 
with  which  the  boxes  were  covered,  while  a  third  party  clove 
open  the  boxes  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  with  their  con- 
tents. It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  they  began  their  work, 
and  by  ten  o'clock  they  had  thrown  overboard  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  chests  of  tea,  valued  at  /"i,8oo  C$9,000).  Each 
chest  weighed  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  but  they 
wer2  light  to  that  patriotic  band.  At  times  the  tea  was  so 
high  by  the  sides  of  the  ship  it  fell  in  again  and  was  kept 
down  by  poles  or  shoveled  into  the  sea  again.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  long  winrow  by  the  Dorchester  shore, 
where  a  sample  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  and 
it  is  now  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  antiquarian  society  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  There  was  no  noise  or  confusion 
on  board  the  ships  during  the  transaction.  The  night  was 
clear,  the  moon  shone  brightly,  no  one  was  harmed,  and,  when 
the  work  was  over,  the  workers,  with  military  precision, 
marched  up  into  the  town  and  dispersed.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  portrays  the  Tea-Party  thus  : 

Oh,  woman,  at  the  evening  board, 

So  gracious,  sweet  and  purring, 
So  happy  while  the  tea  is  poured, 

So  blest  while  spoons  are  stirring, 
What  martyr  can  compare  with  thee, 

The  mother,   wife  or  daughter, 
That  night,  instead  of  best  Hohea, 

Compelled  to  milk  and  water. 
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The  waves  that  wrought  a  country's  wreck 

Have  rolled  o'er  Whig  and  Tory  ; 
The  Mohawks  on*  the  Dartmouth's  deck 

Shall  live  in  song  and  story. 
The  waters  in  the  rebel  bay 

Have  kept  the  tea-leaf  savor, 
Our  old  North-enders,  in  their  spray, 

Still  taste  a  Hyson  flavor. 

Neither  Adams,  Hancock,  nor  Warren  were  among  the 
actors  ;  there  were  enough  without  them.  There  were  pro- 
fessional men  like  Drs.  Young  and  Story,  and  merchants  like 
Molieux,  Proctor,  Melville,  and  Palmer.  Longfellow's  hero  of 
the  midnight  ride,  Paul  Revere,  a  skilled  workman  in  gold  and 
silver  and  a  leader  of  the  mechanics,  was  also  a  chief  planner 
and  participator  in  the  Tea-Party.  Another  worker  was  Seth 
Ingersoll  Brown,  grandfather  of  Harriet  Robinson  Shattuck. 
From  the  shoes  of  Major  Thomas  Melville,  another  worker,  was 
taken  that  night  a  sample  of  tea,  which  is  still  preserved 
hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass  bottle,  now  shown  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Melville,  Galena,  Illinois.  Nathaniel  Willis,  grand- 
father of  N.  P.  Wollis  and  Fanny  Fern,  was  another  of  the  patri- 
otic band.  Captain  Joseph  Wheeler  returned  that  night  from  his 
participation  in  the  Tea- Part}*,  and,  when  he  pulled  off  his  long 
boots,  a  quantity  of  tea  fell  on  the  floor.  Seeing  the  tea,  a 
woman,  a  neighbor  of  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  had  sat  up  with 
her  to  keep  her  company  in  her  husband's  absence,  exclaimed: 
11  Save  it;  it  will  make  a  uice  mess."  Mrs.  Wheeler  took  down 
her  broom  and  swept  it  all  into  the  fire,  saying  :  "  Don't  touch 
the  cursed  stuff."  Profound  secrecy  was  pledged  on  the  part 
of  all  the  participants  in  the  Tea-Party,  and  it  was  not  until  a 
very  late  period  of  their  lives  that  it  was  spoken  of  in  public 
and  when  mere  than  half  a  century  had  passed  after  its  occur- 
rence. Those  who  took  part  in  it  never  opened  their  lips  to 
each  other  on  the  subject. 

Of  the  thousands  concerned  in  some  way  with  the  trans- 
action, Governor  Gage's  minions  could  find  but  one  witne-s 
who  would  testify  against  them,  and  he  was  never  called  upon 
to  do  so.  Only  a  single  person  was  ever  arrested,  and  he  was 
never  brought  to  trial.  That  tragic  Tea-Party  of  our  fore- 
fathers secured,  in  the  end,  our  political  freedom. 
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All  honor,  then,  to  their  memory'  to-day,   while  anew,  one 

and  all,    Daughters  of  the  American   Revolution,   from   New 

Knglaud,  the  cradle  of  Liberty,  to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  from 

the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Sunny  South,  we  pledge  our  loyalty  to 

our  flag. 

"Long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave." 


ifl    .t<:*-! 


n\\  v 
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FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  1895. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  1893,  dawned  iu  Washington  as -perfect 
a  day  as  could  have  been  wished,  a  fresh  breeze  tempering 
the  heat. 

At  9.30  a.  m.  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Amercan 
Revolution  gathered  at  Epiphany  Church — a  notable  gather- 
ing of  representative  men  and  women,  in  whose  strong  but 
delicate  features  could  be  traced  the  lineaments  of  men  and 
women  to  whose  unflinching  will  and  singleness  of  purpose  we 
owe  our  birthright.  Among  prominent  men  were  to  be  seen 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  Mr.  Lewis  Johnson  Davis,  General  Shields, 
Dr.  McKim,  Dr.  Childs,  Mr.  Elliott,  Colonel  Marshall  McDon- 
ald, Dr.  D.  S.  Lamb,  Mr.  McCaindry,  ex-Commissioner  Doug- 
lass, Mr.  Frank  W.  Hackett  (the  orator  par  excellence  of  the 
day),  and  others.  The  Daughters  were  represented  by  Mrs. 
Kennan,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Regents  of  the  District ;  Mrs.  E. 
B.  Lee,  Regent  of  the  Mary  Washington  Chapter  ;  Mrs. 
Devereaux,  Mrs.  Ballinger,  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Committee  ; 
Miss  Ella  Loraine  Dorsey,  Miss  Virginia  Miller,  Mrs.  Lamb, 
Miss  Ida  P.  Beall,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  Mrs. 
Yeatman,  and  the  Misses  Ball. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  who  extended  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  invita- 
tion to  participate  with  them  in  celebrating  the  day.  The 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  for  officers  the  fol- 
lowing :  President,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer ;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Lewis  Johnson  Davis  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Gurley,  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  B.  Legare. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  were  opened  at  the  Church  by  the 
singing  of  the  hymn,  "  Before  the  Lord  We  Bow."  Then  was 
read  the  opening  lines  of  the  impressive  ritual  of  that  Church, 
"The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy  Temple,"  followed  by  the  Lord's 
Praver  and  the  one  hundred  and  fortv-seventh   Psalm.     Rev. 
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Mr.  Childs,  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
read  from  Deuteronomy,  and  the  morning  prayers  were  repeated 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott.  Then  the  hymn,  "  God  Bless  Our  Native 
Land,"  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  "America,"  and  Dr.  McKim 
announced  that  the  societies  would  form  without  delay  and 
proceed  directly  to  the  Monument.  The  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  sung  with  spirit,  and  the  societies  took  up  their 
march  for  the  Monument.     The  procession  formed  as  follows  : 

Fourth  Artillery  Band. 
Washington  Light  Infantry,  Major  Moore,  commanding  ; 

Major  Ross,  Aide. 

Marshal  Parris. 

Captain  Gibson,   Ernest  Wilkinson,   H.  G.  Kemp. 

Societies  of  the  Revolution. 

Light  Artillery,  Captain  Fosburg,  commanding. 

In  order  to  reach  the  grounds  first,  the  battery  left  the  main 

procession  at  Fifteenth  Street  and  galloped  to  the  Monument, 

and,  taking  a  position  at  the  front  of  the  slope  facing  north, 

as  the  procession  moved  around  the  base  of  the  Monument, 

red  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns. 

The  band  struck  up  a  lively  tune  as  the  procession  started 
from  the  church  door  and  the  procession  stepped  off  briskly, 
some  of  the  ladies  finding  it  all  they  could  do  to  keep  in  line, 
but,  determined  not  to  be  daunted,  and  sustained  by  the  spirit 
of  '76,  marched  on.  At  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  the 
Light  Artillery,  in  their  uniform  of  white  and  blue,  drew  up 
and  saluted  the  societies,  being  answered  by  the  uplifted  hats 
of  the  gentlemen  and  the  smiles  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs 
of  the  ladies.  A  platform  was  erected  at  the  Monument, 
draped  with  American  flags.  Upon-this  sat  the  officers  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  invited  guests — Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  representatives  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  consisting  of  District  Regents  and 
Chapter  Regents,  with  a  few  others.  Other  members  and 
guests  found  chairs  arranged  for  them  upon  the  lawn,  within 
the  grateful  shade  cast  by  the  beautiful  shaft. 
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After  all  were  seated,  Geueral  Shields  arose  and  said  :  "  We 
will  begin  our  exercises  by  singing  that  song  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  every  American — 'America.'  All  will  please  join, 
the  band  leading."  The  first  verse  was  given,  but,  as  the 
band  and  voices  did  not  blend  in  the  desired  harmony,  General 
Shields  announced  that  the  second  verse  would  be  sung  with- 
out the  band,  which  was  done. 

After  the  singing,  a  few  happy  words  of  welcome  were 
uttered  by  General  Shields,  and  he  continued:  "The  three 
patriotic  societies,  under  whose  auspices  this  celebration  is 
held,  claim  no  monopoly  of  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  the  day 
belongs  to  all  Americans,  whether  native-born  or  naturalized. 
The  Sons  and  Daughters  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  1776  by  no 
claim  to  exclusive  or  unusual  privileges  ;  and  they  recognize 
that  every  citizen  here  meets  on  the  broad  plane  of  patriotism. 
Our  principles  are  broad  enough  to  include  every  fireside  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden 
Gate.  We  render  tribute  of  affection  to  our  adopted  citizens 
for  their  patriotic  assistance  in  the  foundation  and  nurture  of 
our  republic,  both  in  the  council  chamber  and  on  the  gory 
field  of  battle,  and  wish  to  establish  no  oppressive  test  of 
citizenship.  Our  societies  are  non-political.  We  hail  all 
parties  as  brothers  —  Americans  first;  partisans  afterward. 
Nor  do  wre  seek  to  establish  an  aristocracy  of  blood — a  mutual 
admiration  society — of  the  nation's  four  hundred.  The  only 
preeminence  in  this  republic  is  that  of  merit,  and  we  rejoice 
that  the  highest  positions  in  our  Government  have  been  held 
and  are  open  to  that  class  of  whom  the  immortal  Lincoln  was 
a  type,  and  whom  he  characterized  as  the  common  people. 
It  is  because  we  believe  that  all  our  fellow-citizens  are  true  to 
the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  because 
we  all  honor  the  Constitution  of  our  country  ;  because  we  are 
Americans,  we  wish  to  revive  the  memory  and  principles  of 
the  sires  and  mothers  of  the  Revolution  by  an  ever-recurring 
celebration  of  this  national  anniversary,  and  wre  would  have 
every  man  and  woman,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  republic  par- 
ticipate. We  hail  with  delight  the  presence  of  the  children 
here  to-day.  Let  them  learn  than  an  American  citizen  is  the 
proudest  title  on  earth  ;   that  aping  the  aristocrat  of  the  old 
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world  is  despicable  ;  that  we  have  no  king  but  the  will  of  the 
people  ;  that  liberty  is  not  license  ;  that  law  is  supreme  ;  that 
this  country  is  not  large  enough,  broad  as  it  is,  for  any  flag 
but  'Old  Glory.'  Let  them  stand  fast  by  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  n  the  Constitution,  and  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  and,  with  the  same  sturdy  independence  of  those 
who  made  and  saved  the  nation,  they  will  hand  it  down  intact 
to  their  descendants  in  the  royal  line  of  American  citizenship 
till  time  shall  end." 

General  Shields  then,  as  chairman,  introduced  Mr.  Barry 
Bulkley,  who  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  impres- 
sively and  with  fire,  and  awoke  a  responsive  chord  in  every 
breast. 

"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  rendered  by  the  band,  fol- 
lowed. • 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Hackett  was  introduced  and  delivered  an 
interesting  address,  which  was  listened  to  with  close  attention 
and  heartily  applauded.     He  closed  by  saying  : 

"And  here  let  me  address  a  single  wTord  to  the  members  of 
the  societies  of  the  Revolution,  under  whose  encouragement 
the  present  exercises  are  held.  Your  object,  gentlemen,  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Calling  together  those  in  whose  veins 
runs  the  blood  of  a  Revolutionary  ancestry,  you  seek,  by  fra- 
ternal endeavor,  to  keep  vividly  before  the  people  of  these 
United  States  a  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  patriots  of 
1776.  In  so  doing,  you  strengthen  and  perpetuate  a  genuine 
American  sentiment. 

"  Honored,  as  I  have  been,  with  the  privilege  of  directing, 
for  a  brief  moment,  the  thoughts  of  this  assemblage  to  the 
scenes  of  the  Revolution,  I  feel,  sir,  that  it  would  be  a  depart- 
ure from  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  were  I  to  draw  lessons 
from  the  record  of  that  eventful  period  and  proceed  to  apply 
them  to  the  problems  of  the  present  hour.  And  yet,  if  there 
be  pressing  upon  your  attention  subjects  of  public  concern 
whose  treatment  and  final  disposition  demand  of  you  somewhat 
of  the  patriotic  devotion  that  your  fathers  so  freely  displayed 
in  the  struggle  for  independence,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  your  speaker  to  bestow  upon  such  topics,  at  least,  a  passing 
allusion. 
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"Democracy,  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
went  on  trial  in  1776.  Each  year  adds  to  the  stock  of  confi- 
dence with  which  we  may  count  upon  its  stability.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  ray  friends,  that  Democracy  is  still  on  trial  ;  that 
new  conditions  arise  from  time  to  time  with  which  it  must  deal 
adequately  and  wisely. . 

"Two  dangers,  it  is  plain  to  see,  are  at  this  very  hour 
threatening  us.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  clouds  gathering  on  the 
horizon  of  business.  These,  we  may  believe,  are  soon  to  pass 
away,  under  a  prudent  administration  of  affairs  which  our 
honored  Chief  Magistrate,  aided  by  conservative  counselors, 
irrespective  of  party,  will  give  to  the  country.  No  ;  I  mean, 
first,  foreign  immigration,  taken  in  connection  with  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  our  population  to  crowd  into  the  cities  ;  and, 
second,  the  portentous  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  suffrage,  so  as  to  leave  the  ultimate  source  of  power 
where  it  alone  belongs,  to  secure  a  free  expression  of  opinion 
at  the  polls,  and  to  insure,  in  reaching  and  announcing  the 
results  of  an  election,  the  highest  degree  of  fairness  that  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature  will  permit. 

"These  are  living  questions.  They  cannot  be  evaded.  They 
must  be  met  and  solved-  To  solve  them  aright  is  to  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  wisdom,  the  moderation,  and  the  unselfishness  of 
those  who  take  part  in  public  affairs. 

"But  let  us  indulge  in  no  fears.  Rather  let  us  set  about 
the  work  (each  as  best  be  may)  of  creating,  in  this  regard,  a 
public  sentiment.  In  other  words,  let  us  do  our  whole  duty 
as  citizens.  Above  all,  let  us  prove  ourselves  to  be  Americans 
through  and  through,  resting  our  faith  for  the  future  of  the 
republic  upon  that  comfortable  assurance — the  guiding  motto  of 
one  of  the  old  thirteen — Qui  transtulit,  sastinet :  '  He  who  has 
brought  us  thus  far  will  yet  sustain  us.'  " 

The  strains  of  "Hail  Columbia"  woke  the  echoes  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Hackett's  address;  and,  as  the  last  notes  died 
away,  ex-Commissioner  Douglass  was  introduced,  and,  after 
a  few  witty  remarks  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Hackett,  began 
his  address  : 

"The  simple  plan  of  celebration  exhibited  by  the  patriotic 
associations   represented   here    to-day  is,   I   think,  wholesome 
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and  wise.  While  it  may  lack  the  extensive  preparations  and 
the  elaborate  oration  of  the  old-time  affairs,  it  answers  better 
the  purpose  in  these  later,  hurried,  and  busier  times.  The 
railroads,  telegraphs,  and  various  other  rapid  methods  and 
modes  of  modern  life  have  forced  us  to  cut  short  even  our 
patriotism,  at  least  in  its  peaceful  and  verbal  illustrations. 
But  let  us  hope  and  believe  that  this  condensed  condition  has, 
in  its  essential  nature,  the  quality  for  greater  display  when 
greater  emergencies  shall  require  loyal  activity. 

"  While  we  are  assembled  here,  this  beautiful  July  morning, 
to  renew  our  vows  to  Liberty,  civil  and  religious,  there  stauds 
up»m  the  shores  of  one  of  our  great  western  inland  seas  a  won- 
derful little  white  city  ;  small,  when  compared  in  acres  with 
the  giant,  though  youthful,  mother  at  her  side,  yet  in  every 
historical  and  aesthetic  sense,  the  equal  of  any  and  surpassed 
by  none. 

"Columbus,  with  the  eye  of  a  prophet  and  the  soul  of  a 
Christian  warrior,  launched  his  little  barque  out  into  an 
unknown  sea,  filled,  by  the  accumulated  power  of  centuries  of 
inherited  superstition,  w^ith  all  kinds  of  monsters  and  terrors  ; 
pursuing  his  undaunted  way  until  he  discovered  this — the 
great  twin  hemisphere  of  the  globe.  It  was  the  greatest  dis- 
covery the  world  had  ever  known,  and  it  was  the  greatest  it 
ever  could  know.  It  rounded  the  earth  and  determined  for- 
ever the  outlines  of  physical  geography. 

"  Many  of  the  loyal  women  of  the  land  have  joined  to 
have  a  liberty  bell  cast  to  memorialize  this  great  Columbian 
era,  as  well  as  to  express  their  faithful  loyalty  to  the  American 
Union.  To  express  that  thought  of  an  indissoluble  Union,  it 
has  been  cast  from  thousands  of  contributed  metallic  souvenirs, 
from  as  many  individual  sources  all  over  the  broad  land. 
Long  may  its  melodious  tones  testify  to  them  and  their  chil- 
dren's children  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity. 

"  Fortunately  for  the  race,  patriotism  seems  to  be  an  indige- 
nous growth  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  developed  and  im- 
proved, of  course,  by  cultivation,  as  history  and  experience 
prove.  Its  first  evidence  in  savage  life  may  be  crude  and  fitful, 
but  time  and  exercise  will  give  it  volume  and  endurance. 
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"The  ready  response  of  patriotism  to  cultivation  is  why  we 
are  glad  to  have  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  with  us 
to-day.  Fortunately,  this  principle  takes  root  early,  and  grows 
apace  in  all  well-ordered  families  and  communities.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  encouraging  principle  of  growth,  I  heard  an 
anecdote  lately  that  seems  appropriate,  though  some  of  you 
may  have  heard  it  before  :  An  English  preacher  and  scholar 
came  to  one  of  the  theological  seminaries  of  our  country  to  fill 
a  professor's  chair,  and  brought  along  his  wife  and  infant  son. 
After  the  boy  was  old  enough,  he  was  sent  to  the  public  school. 
and,  as  he  grew,  became  one  in  feeling  with  the  other  children. 
One  day,  after  reading  a  lesson  in  American  history,  he  came 
to  the  dinner  table,  his  cheeks  glowing  and  his  eyes  bright 
with  a  new  thought  and  impulse.  Promptly,  he  asked  :  'Are 
you  an  Englishman,  papa?'  He  was  answered:  'Yes.' 
Quick  and  defiant  came  the  reply  :  '  Well,  we  licked  you  once, 
and  we  can  do  it  again.'  The  great  sentiment  of  love  of 
country  was  rooted  in  that  little  heart  and  mind,  and  the 
result  was  an  early  bursting  bud  of  Anglo-Saxon  confidence 
and  courage. 

"I  hear  that  it  has  been  said,  by  parties  not  members  of 
either  of  our  associations,  and  whose  great-grandfathers  were, 
it  it  thought,  at  the  evacuation  of  New  York  in  '  17,  armed  and 
equipped  with  carpet-bags,  that  these  associations  are  like  cer- 
tain vegetables — their  valuable  parts  underground — and  that 
is  probably  true  also  of  our  critics.  Yes,  the  world  does,  always 
has,  and  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  when  it  fails  to  reverence  its 
dead  heroes,  sages,  and  benefactors.  Columbus,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Mansfield,  Napoleon,  Lafayette, 
Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Marshall.  Jay, 
Jackson,  Grant,  Sherman,  Thomas,  Lincoln,  and  a  host  of  other 
American  and  trans-Atlantic  heroes,  philosophers,  and  bene- 
factors are  indeed  underground.  And  we,  too,  had  better  have 
been  there  with  them  long  ago  if,  as  a  people,  we  had  for  an 
instant  forgotten  the  names  of  our  honored  dead  or  their  mag- 
nificent achievements. 

"These  associations,  we  gratefully  believe,  are  doing  a  large 
and  beneficent  patriotic  work  in  reuniting  national  sentiment 
aid  cementing  anew  the  old-time  friendships,  North  and  South. 
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A  striking  and  most  welcome  instance  of  this  effect  was  lately 
told  as  having  occurred  on  a  recent  visit  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Association  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion to  a  similar  organization  in  Georgia.  The  visitor's  recep- 
tion was  so  hearty  and  hospitable  that  she  could  not  but 
delicately  express  her  delighted  astonishment,  remarking  to 
her  Southern  hostess  :  '  Why,  I  was  not  only  an  extreme 
Northern  woman,  as  you  know,  during  the  late  war,  but  I  was 
also  an  out-and-out  Abolitionist.'  The  prompt  and  courteous 
reply  was :  '  That  makes  no  difference  now,  for  we  meet  here 
on  the  good,  old  common  ground,  and  are  sisters  and  friends 
once  more.'  The  plant  was  still  alive  in  that  womanly  heart 
in  her  loyalty  to  the  old  standards,  and  meant,  I  have  no 
doubt,  fidelity   to  the  new  conditions. 

"A  wrord  or  two  in  conclusion  about  the  American  acropolis 
that  we  are  seeking  to  build,  as  a  modern  civil  citadel,  in  this, 
the  crowning  Capital  of  the  nations,  a  kind  of  heart-place  where 
the  nation's  loyal  pulsations  may  go  in  and  out,  giving  patri- 
otic health  and  strength  to  the  whole  people  and  renewing  their 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  free,  representative  government. 
We  ought  not  to  fail  to  build  this  proposed  structure,  and 
it  should  be  of  such  imposing  size  and  architecture  as  will, 
properly  typify  and  for  generations  illustrate  the  beauty  and 
solidity  of  our  political  structure,  as  well  as  something  also  of 
our  economical  progress  and  prominence.  I  feel  sure  that  we 
will  pledge  ourselves  anew  to-day  to  this  high  purpose,  gath- 
ered under  the  protecting  shadow  of  this  graceful  and  inspiring 
Monument,  raised  by  reverential  hands  and  hearts  to  the 
memory  of  that  unrivaled  hero,  who  was  greatest  both  in 
peace  and  war. ' ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Douglass'  speech,  the  band  played 
11  The  Red,  White,  and  Bine,"  and  the  benediction  being  given 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott,  the  assemblage  broke  up  into  little 
knots  of  friends,  amid  greetings  and  comparing  of  opinion  as 
to  the  success  of  the  celebration. 

Marian  Longfellow  O'Donoghue, 

Corresponding-  Secretary  0/  the  Mary  Washington  Chapter,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
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SKETCH   OF   ELIAS   30UDINOT  CALDWELL. 
By  His  Granddaughter. 

John  Caldwell,  of  Scotch  ancestry,  came  to  America  and 
settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Virginia,  in  what  is  now  Charlotte 
County,  where  James,  the  youngest  of  his  seven  children  was 
born,  April,  1734.  The  place  was  called  "  Caldwell  Settle- 
ment." A  daughter  of  one  of  his  brothers,  also  born  here, 
was  mother  of  the  Hon.  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  the  noted  Senator  and  leading  statesman  of  the  South. 

James  prepared  for  college  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Todd.  After  hearing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield  preach  several 
times,  he  received  a  life-long  impulse  for  good.  James  gradu- 
ated in  1759  from  college,  and  received  a  call  from  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  1761.  In  1763 
he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  Ogden,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

The  exciting  causes  of  the  Revolution  now  aroused  the 
people  of  New  Jersey.  No  other  religious  society  in  the  land 
took  a  bolder,  nobler  stand,  and  few  were  more  efficient  in  their 
country's  cause  than  Mr.  Caldwell.  Among  his  congrega- 
tion were  Governor  Livingston,  Elias  Boudinot,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  Abram  Clark,  one  of 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Hon.  Robert 
Ogden,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  from  this  congregation 
went  forth  about  forty  commissioned  officers  to  fight  the  battles 
of  independence. 

The  journals  of  Congress  show  that  March,  1777,  "$200 
were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  of  Eliza- 
bethtown, for  extraordinary  services." 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  Chaplain  to  the  Jersey  Brigade  and  Assis- 
tant Commissary-General  from  1777  to  1779. 

The  old  parsonage  was  destroyed  by  the  torch  of  the  euemy 
that  year.  The  campaign  of  1780  opened  late  after  the  severe 
winter.     Confident  of  success,  General  Knyphausen,  with  his 
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Hessian  troops,  now  in  command  of  a  part  of  the  British  army, 
began  an  invasion  of  East  Jersey.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
passage  of  the  troops  says  :  "  The  Queen's  Rangers,  with  drawn 
swords  and  glittering  helmets,  mounted  on  fine  horses  and  fol- 
lowed by  infantry,  composed  of  Hessian  and  English  troops, 
about  6,000,  all  clad  in  new  uniforms,  gorgeous  with  burnished 
brass  and  polished  steel,  eutered  Elizabeth  town."  Instantly 
drums  beat  to  arms  at  Morristown,  and  Washington  and  his 
troops  marched  with  all  speed  to  the  post  of  danger. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell  had,  a  few  weeks  before  this,  removed 
his  family  from  Elizabethtown  to  Connecticut  Farms  for  safety 
and  had  returned  to  the  vacant  parsonage.  When  the  British 
troops  passed  through  the  Farms,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  with  her 
maid,  retired  to  a  secluded  apartment  with  the  children.  The 
girl  looked  out  of  the  window  and  said  :  "  A  red-coat  soldier 
has  jumped  over  the  fence  and  is  coming  towards  the  house 
with  a  gun." 

The  youngest  child  but  one,  Elias  Boudinot,  two  years  old, 
playing  on  the  floor,  called  out :  "Let  me  see!"  and  ran  to 
the  window.  Mrs.  Caldwell  arose  from  her  chair,  and  at  this 
moment  the  soldier  fired  his  musket  through  the  window  at 
her.  It  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  which  passed  through  her 
bod}-,  and  she  instantly  expired.  It  was  an  act  of  fiendish 
barbarity  that  made  the  British  name  more  execrable  than 
-ever.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Gazette  says  :  "I  saw 
her  corpse,  and  was  informed  by  the  neighbors  it  was  with 
infinite  pains  that  they  obtained  leave  to  bring  the  body  from 
the  house  before  they  set  fire  to  it. ' ' 

It  is  related  of  Mr.  Caldwell  that,  in  the  battle  that  followed, 
he  showed  the  utmost  ardor  in  the  fight,  as  if  he  would  avenge 
himself  for  the  murder  of  his  beloved  wife.  He  galloped  to 
the  church  near  by  and  brought  back  an  armful  of  Psalm- 
books  to  supply  the  men  with  wadding  for  their  fire-locks,  and 
shouted  :  "  Now,  put  Watts  into  them,  boys  !  Put  Watts  into 
them!"  When  the  work  of  plunder  began,  nineteen  houses 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  destroyed. 

These  lines  by  Bret  Harte  commemorate  the  historic  event 
of  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Caldwell  and  the  heroism  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Chaplain  : 
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CALDWELL   OF   SPRINGFIELD. 

Stay  one  moment;  you've  heard 

Of  Caldwell,  the  parson,  who  once  preached  the  word 

Down  at  Springfield  !    What,  no?    Come,  that's  bad;  why,  he  had 

All  the  Jerseys  aflame,  and  they  gave  him  the  name 

Of  the  "Rebel  High  Priest.''     He  stuck  on  their  gorge, 

For  he  loved  the  Lord  God,  and  he  hated  King  George. 

He  had  cause,  you  might  say,  when  the  Hessians  that  day 
Marched  up  with  Knyphausen;  they  stopped  on  the  way 
At  the  farms,  where  his  wife,  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
Sat  alone  in  the  house.     How  it  happened  none  knew 
But  God,  and  that  one  of  the  hireling  crew 
Who  fired  the  shot !    Enough  !    There  she  lay, 
And  Caldweil,  the  Chaplain,  her  husband,  away. 

Did  he  bear  it  ?    What  way?    Think  of  him  as  you  stand 

By  the  old  church  to-day;  think  of  him  and  that  band 

Of  militant  plough-boys;  see  the  smoke  and  the  heat 

Of  that  reckless  advance,  of  that  straggling  retreat; 

Keep  the  ghost  of  that  wife  foully  slain  in  your  view, 

And  what  could  you,  what  should  you,  what  would  you  do?" 

Why,  just  what  he  did  !    They  were  left  in  the  lurch 

For  the  want  of  more  wadding;  he  ran  to  the  church, 

Broke  the  door,  stripped  the  pews,  dashed  out  in  the  road 

With  his  arms  full  of  hymn-books,  and  threw7  down  his  load 

At  their  feet  !    Then  above  all  the  shouting  and  shots 

Rang  his  voice  :   "  Put  Watts  into  'em  boys  ;  give  'em  Watts  !  " 

And  they  did.     That  is  all — grasses  spring,  flowers  blow 

Pretty  much  as  they  did  ninety-three  years  ago. 

You  may  dig  anywhere  and  you'll  turn  up  a  ball, 

But  not  always  a  hero  like  that — and  that's  all. 

Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  his  army  and  munitions  of  war 
in  October  to  General  Washington.  While  the  negotiations 
for  peace  were  pending,  a  class  of  desperadoes,  thieves,  and 
cut-throats  were  let  loose  on  society,  and  several  noted  citizens 
became  their  victims,  among  them  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell. 
The  New  Je rsey  Gazette,  of  November  28,  17S1,  says  : 

Last  Saturday,  Rev.  James  Caldweil,  minister  of  the  Dissenting  Con- 
gregation at  Elizabeth  town,  was  shot  dead,  without  any  provocation,  by 
a  native  of  Ireland,  named  Morgan.  The  coroner's  inquest  brought  a 
verdict  of  "  wilful  murder."  It  was  thought  the  ruffian  was  bribed  by 
the  enemv  to  do  the  dreadful  deed.     The  British  authorities  had  offered 
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a  reward  for  the  assassination  of  Governor  Livingstone,  and,  next  to  him, 
Chaplain  Caldwell  was  most  dreaded  by  the  enemy.  The  funeral  services 
-were  performed  on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  the  whole  town  suspending  busi- 
ness and  gathering  in  uncontrollable  grief  at  the  obsequies.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  body  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  given  in  front  of  the  house, 
on  the  open  street.  After  all  had  taken  the  last  look,  and  before  the 
coffin  was  closed,  Judge  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan 
children  of  the  deceased  ;  and,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of  their 
parent,  he  made  an  address  of  surpassing  pathos  to  the  multitude  in  their 
behalf.  The  procession  slowly  moved  to  the  grave,  weeping  as  they 
went.  He  was  laid  by  the  side  of  his  wife's  remains,  and  over  his  body 
was  placed  a  marble  slab,  with  the  following  inscription  ;  "  Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  and  Hannah  Ogden,  his  wife,  who  fell 
victims  to  their  country's  cause  in  the  years  17S0  and  17S1." 

Hon.  Elias  Boudinot  took  upon  himself  the  administration 
of  the  small  estate  and  the  care  of  the  children  left  by  Mr. 
Caldwell.  The  patrimony  was  eventually  rendered  productive, 
and  the  children  were  well  educated.  They  were  greatly 
befriended  by  General  Washington,  Marquis  de  LaFayette, 
General  Lincoln,  and  Mrs.  Noel,  who  adopted  the  baby.  Mar- 
-quis  de  LaFayette  obtained  the  privilege  of  adopting  and 
educating  the  eldest  son.  On  his  departure,  young  Caldwell 
accompanied  him  to  France  and  became  a  member  of  his 
family.  He  remained  abroad  until  1791,  when,  owing  to  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  returned  to  America. 
He  married  Mrs.  Van  Wyck,  and  renounced  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,  which  he  had  embraced  in  France,  and  became  a 
member  of  Cedar  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  devot- 
ing himself  to  works  of  benevolence.     He  died  in  1819. 

Elias  Boudinot,  the  youngest  son  of  James  Caldwell,  was 
adopted  by  the  distinguished  citizen  for  whom  he  was  named. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  College,  New7  Jersey.  He  studied 
law  with  Judge  Boudinot  and  inherited  his  fine  law  library. 
He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  the  year  1800,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1825.  In  the  war  of 
1S14  Mr.  Caldwell  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  in  Maryland 
until  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  The  British  then  marched 
into  Washington  and  set  fire  to  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Caldwell 
had  only  time  to  remove  the  archives  of  the  United  States 
-Supreme  Court,   leaving  his  law  library  and  other  valuable 
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property  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  It  was  all  destroyed  at 
the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  August  24,  1S14.  This  valuable 
library  was  in  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  placed 
there  by  Mr.  Caldwell  for  the  use  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  British  also  greatly  damaged  Mr.  Caldwell's  resi- 
dence, which  still  stands  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (204  and  206 
southeast,  Capitol  Hill),  at  which  place  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  held  its  sessions  for  a  short  time  after  the 
Capitol  was  burned. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  home  was  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  the 
honored  and  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day  were  guests  at 
his  table.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Caldwell  gave  a  dinner  party. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  subject  of  wealth. 
brains,  and  good  blood  wrere  introduced.  Mr.  Webster  said  : 
11  If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  take  wealth."  Mr.  Clay  said  : 
"  I  would  prefer  noble  blood."  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Caldwell 
desired  to  be  good,  useful  men,  and  to  live  such  lives  as  to 
be  respected  and  loved  by  the  community.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  each  had  good  blood,  brains,  and  enough  wealth  for 
those  days. 

When  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette  visited  this  country,  in 
1824,  Mr.  Caldwell  went  with  his  youngest  daughter  in  his 
carriage  as  far  as  Bladensburg  to  meet  him.  He  brought  him 
to  his  house,  where  he  remained  some  days.  There  was  a 
strong  friendship  between  the  families. 

Though  Mr.  Caldwell  was  a  religious  man,  he  was  very 
liberal  in  his  ideas.  His  children,  when  old  enough,  wished 
to  go  to  dancing  school.  He  consented,  and  some  of  the  other 
elders  of  the  church  waited  on  him  to  know  if  such  were  the 
case.  "Yes,"  said  he;  "my  children  have  dancing  in  their 
feet,  and  I  prefer  that  it  should  come  out  gracefully."  Mr. 
Caldwell  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  of  which  he  wTas  corresponding  secretary  until  his 
death.  One  of  the  towns  of  Liberia  bears  his  name,  and  the 
last  public  prayer  he  made  and  the  last  note  he  wrote  were 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Dark  Continent.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  then  located  on  Capitol 
Hill.     He  had  been  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery,  and 
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was  accustomed  to  occupy  vacant  pulpits  on  the  Sabbath.  He 
was  noted  for  his  generosity  and  benevolence.  His  name  was 
connected  with  even-  good  object  of  the  day,  and  his  life  was 
crowned  with  blessings.  He  sometimes  said  :  "I  fear  the 
Lord  does  not  love  me,  as  I  have  been  prosperous  in  every- 
thing I  have  undertaken  and  happy  in  all  the  relations  of  life. " 

Mr.  Caldwell  made  a  request  that  his  funeral  should  be 
plain,  as  an  example  to  the  poor,  and  that  his  remains  should 
be  placed  in  a  pine  coffin,  much  to  the  disapproval  of  the  under- 
takers, who,  however,  draped  the  coffin  with  black  cloth. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  married  twice.  The  first  wife  was  Miss 
Boyd,  of  Georgetown  ;  the  second  was  Miss  Lingan,  of  Balti- 
more. He  left  eight  children,  all  of  whom  inherited  the  traits 
of  their  remarkable  ancestors. 

The  room  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  Capitol 
has  now  historic  interest ;  the  portraits  of  men  who  have  filled 
that  important  office  are  upon  the  walls,  and  among  them  that 
of  Elias  Boudinot  Caldwell,  the  patriot,  the  scholar,  and  the 
refined,  Christian  gentleman.  This  portrait  was  taken  from  a 
miniature,  painted  when  Mr.  Caldwell  was  twenty-four  years 
old,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut  is  a  copy.  The  finely-cut 
features,  the  clear,  blue  eye,  and  fresh  complexion  are  repro- 
duced in  the  miniature.  The  hair  is  powdered  in  the  fashion 
in  those  days. 

Mr.  Caldwell  was  dignified  in  personal  appearance,  polished 
in  manners,  zealous  in  his  public  performances,  and  prompt  to 
meet  every  demand  that  was  made  upon  his  ample  fortune. 
He  exerted  a  gentle  influence,  not  only  over  his  own  family 
and  friends,  but  also  over  many  of  the  leading  minds  of  his  day. 

In  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  we  read 
the  name  of  Elias  Boudinot  Caldwell,  who  inherited  the  virtues 
of  his  illustrious  parents,  Hajinah  Ogden  and  Chaplain  fames 
Caldwell. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  25th,  1893. 
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THE    ANCESTRY    OF 

MRS.   ELLEN  HARDIN  WALWORTH. 


The  Reverend  Abiier  Morse,  in  his  "Genealogical  Register 
of  the  Descendants  of  Several  Ancient  Puritans,"  says  : 

"  Hardin  is  doubtless  a  Gothic  word,  being  retained  with 
only  circumstantial  differences  in  all  the  Gothic  dialects.  It 
was  extremely  early  in  Europe.  It  existed  in  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Britain  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  feudal 
system  and  the  erection  of  permanent  castles,  and  for  many 
centuries  before  the  adoption  of  surnames  and  the  formation  of 
the  dialects  of  northern  Europe.  The  Gothic  tribes,  and  espe- 
cially the  Saxons,  seem  to  have  delighted  in  the  word,  as  though 
it  had  been  their  sobriquet  of  some  successor  of  Wodin  or  son 
of  Thor,  or  significant  of  such  martial  qualities  as  they  most 
admired,  or  commemorative  of  some  historical  event  in  which 
they  gloried.  For  between  the  settlement  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  in  England,  A.  D.  450,  and  the  conquest,  they  had  given 
it  to  seven,  and  probably  to  nine  localities  in  the  south  and 
central  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Dooms-day  Book,  written  about 
A.  D.  10S6,  mentions  Hardintone  (town;  in  Somersetshire, 
Hardintone  in  Oxfordshire,  Hardintone  in  Warwickshire, 
Hardingstone  and  Hardiugstorp  (village)   in   North hampton- 
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shire,  and  Hardintona  in  the  west  of  England.  These  towns 
probably  received  their  names  about  A.  D.  600,  when  the  Sax- 
ons began  to  erect  towers  and  established  a  form  of  feudalism. 
which,  after  1068,  was  so  improved  upon  by  the  conqueror. 
These  places  have  retained  their  names,  for  J.  Adams,  in  his 
index,  '  Villaris  of  England,'  published  in  16S0,  mentions  Hard- 
iugstone,  Hardingham,  Hardingdale,  two  Hardingtons,  three 
Hardings,  four  Hardens  and  twenty-nine  Hardwicks  (  a  con- 
traction of  Hardenwick),  which  were  the  seats  of  one  Earl,  two 
Baronets,  two  Knights,  and  about  twenty-five  Gents.  The  Nor- 
mans, originally  of  one  language  with  the  Saxons,  have  left 
their  Hardinghen  in  France  ;  and  the  Danes  have  their  Hard- 
ingborg,  the  Germans  their  Harburg,  and  the  Dutch  their 
Hardenburg,  ancient  towns  which  derive  their  names  from 
•castles,  and  these  probably  from  the  feudal  lords  who  built 
them,  while  the  towns  in  England  took  theirs  from  founders, 
the  Saxons-Thanes,  or  members  of  the  illustrious  and  heroic 
race  of  the  Haddingjar,  mentioned  in  the  old  Norse,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  an  east-lying  people  of  the  Danes  and 
Swedes,  and  from  whom  the  author  of  '  Patronimica  Brittanica  ' 
derives  the  surname  of  Harding  ;  but,  however  this  was,  Hardin 
was  a  common  name  in  England,  A.  D.  1086. 

"  Of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  we  can  only  form  con- 
jectures from  the  objects  to  which  it  was  applied  and  the  sense 
in  which  its  presumed  derivations  have  been  retained.  Canute 
I  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  803,  was  by  the  Danes  dubbed  Hardi- 
•canute,  and  Canute  III,  who  figured  in  England  after  A.  D. 
1035i  was  by  the  Saxons  called  Hardicanute,  in  the  sense  of 
robust,  as  Hume  supposes,  from  his  lack  of  moral  greatness. 
In  French  hardi,  derived  probably  from  the  Normans,  signifies 
bold,  courageous,  daring,  stout-hearted,  and  in  these  senses  is 
now  employed  by  Danish  authors  as  a  foreign  word,  they  hav- 
ing either  ignored  the  original  in  forming  their  language  or 
changed  its  orthography  into  haai'd  and  restricted  its  signifi- 
cation. In  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  languages  we  have  hard, 
in  the  German  hart,  in  the  Icelandic  harde,  and  in  the  English 
hardy^  denoting  bold,  brave,  stolid,  daring,  resolute,  intrepid, 
and  other  words  of  analogous  orthography  and  import,  which 
Webster  and  Worcester  leave  us  to  regard  as  branches  from  the 
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root  of  Hardin.  In  the  eleventh  century,  Hardin  became  a 
surname  in  circumstances  evincive  of  distinction,  if  not  of 
noble  rank.     *     *     * 

11  Burke,  in  'General  Armory,'  gives  no  less  than  fifteen  dis- 
tinct coats-of-arms  by  the  name  of  Hardin  and  Harding,  several 
of  which  have  simplicity  enough  to  have  been  displayed  in 
the  Holy  Wars,  A.  D.  1 096-1 29  r,  when  heraldry  T,vas  in  its 
infancy.  *  *  *  It  is  evident  that  the  name  has  long 
abounded  in  dignity  ;  and  from  the  Bodleih  Library  and 
Athenae  Oxonienses  we  see  that  it  has  made  its  mark  in 
literature." 

The  author  describes  the  origin  of  the  family  in  England. 
some  of  whom  boasted  of  Saxon  blood  and  distinction  for  a 
century  before  the  conquest ;  the  ancestors  of  the  planters  of 
New  England,  who  established  the  family  in  this  country. 
They  came  out  under  Governor  Gorges,  1623,  whose  wife  seems 
to  have  been  a  Harding,  and  sister  of  the  three  brothers,  Rich- 
ard, Joseph,  and  John.  The  record  of  John  disappears  almost 
immediately  from  New  England.  This  John  Harding  was,  in 
all  probability,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Virginia,  in  which 
every  branch  has  the  tradition  of  the  two  brothers  left  in  New 
England.  I  believe  him  to  have  been  the  grandfather  of  my 
ancestor,  known  in  family  tradition  and  records  as  "Ruffle-Shirt 
Martin,"  who  was  born  in  1720  ;  his  more  gentle  manners  and 
better  education  having  excited  either  the  envy  or  the  admira- 
tion that  gave  him  this  addition  to  the  name  Martin,  destined 
to  become  so  popular  in  the  family  that  the  many  cousins  have 
resorted  to  different  initials  and  other  means  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  as  have  the  Johns  also. 

Martin  Hardin  ( Ruffle-Shirt )  married  Lydia  Waters, 
and  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  cleverest  of  the  Hardins 
are  those  who  have  the  Waters  blood,  which  is  not  known  to  be 
of  distinguished  origin.  Martin  Hardin  had  three  sons — Mark, 
John  and  Martin. 

John  Hardin  was  born  (1753)  in  Virginia,  and  early  in  life 
displayed  the  strong,  active,  and  reticent  character  and  dignity 
that  distinguished  him  through  life.  He  was  a  marksman  of 
unusual  skill  ;  was  in  the  Braddock  campaign,  and  wasseverely 
wounded  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat.     He  probably  met 
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Daniel  Morgan  at  that  time.,  for,  upon  the  first  call  for  Conti- 
nental troops,  John  Hardin  began  enlisting  men,  and  he  took 
them  immediately  to  John  Morgan,  and  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Rifle  Corps.  He  was  one  of  those  who  persevered 
on  the  terrible  march  from  Boston  to  Quebec  ;  was  in  the  battle 
of  Saratoga,  where  he  performed  such  distinguished  service  as 
to  elicit  the  the  public  thanks  of  General  Gates.  He  was  still 
acting  with  General  Morgan,  and  he  continued  in  service  until 
17S0,  when  he  moved  his  family  to  Kentucky.  Here  he  was 
immediately  called  to  the  most  active  and  dangerous  service  in 
the  various  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  He  was  sent,  in 
1792,  by  Wilkinson,  under  official  appointment  of  President 
Washington,  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  cruelly  massacred.      His  son — 

Martin  D.  Hardin,  born  in  17S0,  married  Elizabeth 
Logan  ;  he  was  a  Major  in  Colonel  Allen's  regiment,  General 
Harrison's  Division,  in  the  War  of  1S12,  through  which  he 
served  with  distinction  ;  he  was  devoted  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  which  he  arose  to  eminence,  and  was  LTnited  States 
Senator  in  18 16.     His  son — 

Johx  J.  Hardin,  born  in  18 10,  was  a  lawyer,  and  so  fond 
of  his  profession  that  in  his  will  he  directed  that  his  two  sons, 
Martin  D.  and  Lemuel,  should  receive  a  legal  education.  Like 
all  of  his  family,  he  had  strong  partiality  for  military  service 
where  it  would  be  active.  He  removed  to  Illinois  in  1830  ; 
was  a  Major  in  the  Black  Eiawk  War;  was  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Militia  of  Illinois,  and  conducted  the  campaign  wTith 
much  courage  and  diplomacy  which  resulted  in  the  departure 
of  the  Mormons  from  Illinois.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  that  State,  and,  although  opposed  to  a  war  with  Mexico, 
immediately  upon  its  declaration  he  raised  the  first  Illinois 
regiment,  joined  General  Taylor,  and  was  killed  while  lead- 
ing the  desperate  charge  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  his 
kinsmen,  Colonel  McKee  and  Colonel  Clay,  a  son  of  Henry 
Clay.  His  son,  Martin  D.T  was  a  young  Lieutenant  in  the  regu- 
lar service  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  ;  was  promoted  to 
Colonel  for  gallant  service  in  the  battles  before  Richmond  ; 
later  he  was  desperately  wounded  while  leading  a  brigade  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  the  following  year  lost  an 
arm  while  defending  the  fortifications  near  Washington,  and  is 
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now  on  the  retired  list  as  Brigadier-General,  United  States 
Army.  Thus,  for  four  generations,  a  John  and  Martin,  and 
again  a  John  and  Martin,  have  engaged  in  the  most  dangerous 
and  heroic  service  for  their  country,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves, both  in  military  and  civil  life,  as  men  worthy  of  their 
race.     The  daughter  and  oldest  child  of  John  J.  Hardin  is — 

Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  born  in  Illinois,  and  married 
to  Mansfield  Tracy  Walworth  in  1S52.  Her  paternal  grand- 
mother was  a  daughter  of  General  Benjamin  Logan,  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  a  cousin  of  James  Logan,  the  first  sec- 
retary of  that  province.  General  Logan  was  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  great  west.  When  a  very  young  man  he  resigned  his 
right  by  primogeniture  to  his  father's  estate,  giving  it  to  his 
wTidowed  mother  and  her  }rounger  children,  while  he  went  first 
to  Halston  and  later  to  Kentucky.  There  his  name  is  marked 
in  the  events  of  its  early  history  that  required  either  courage 
or  statesmanship.*  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  grandmother  of 
Mrs.  Walworth,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  women  of  her  time. 
Mrs.  Walworth's  maternal  grandfather,  Horace  Smith,  was 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Mercer  county,  Kentucky  ;  he 
was  noted  for  a  gentle  refinement  and  cultivated  literary  taste 
unusual  at  that  time  and  place.  He  was  a  farmer  of  the  courtly 
4 'old  school."  His  wife,  Eleanor  Fulkerson,  was  of  Dutch 
origin,  from  a  race  of  poetic  temperament  and  of  a  large  and 
handsome  physical  developement ;  the  men  were  lawyers  and 
farmers,  the  women,  with  milk-white  skin  and  pathetic  blue 
eyes  that  seemed  made  for  dreaming,  had  still  a  will  of  their 
own  in  a  quiet,  languid  way,  and  made  their  influence  felt  in 
the  social  life  of  their  time. 

The  children  of  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth  and  Mansfield  Tracy 
Walworth  were  Frank  H.,  John  J.,  Elizabeth  L-,  Ellen  H.. 
Clara  T.,  M.  Tracy,  Reubena  Hyde,  and  Sarah  M.,  of  whom 
Ellen,  Clara,  Reubena,  and  Tracy  are  living.  Frank  H.  married 
Corinne,  daughter  of  Governor  Bramlette,  of  Kentucky  ;  he 
died  in  1885,  leaving  one  daughter,  Clara  G.,  who  is  a  Wal- 
worth of  the  seventh  generation  from  William  Walworth,  who 
occupied  Fisher's  Island  when  he  came  to  America  with  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  in  1689. 

E.  H.  W. 


*  Marshall's  History  of  Kentucky. 
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MRS.   STEVENSON'S   ADDRESS. 

In  the  Woman's  Building,  May  /<?,  1S95,  at  the  Reception  given  by 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  to  the  Congress  of  Representative 
Women. 

Mrs.  Adlai  Stevenson  responded  in  behalf  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which  organization  she  is  Presi- 
dent-General.    She  said  : 

"In  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  I  beg  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
welcome  extended  by  you  through  your  President,  Mrs. 
Palmer.  Most  hearty  response  has  been  given  to  your  invita- 
tion to  representative  woman  to  participate  in  this  most 
unique  and  notable  gathering  of  illustrious  women  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  From  almost  every  nation  between  the  rising 
and  setting  sun,  from  their  distant  homes  over  plain,  mountain, 
and  sea,  the  brightest,  most  thoughtful  minds  and  cultivated 
intellects  have  gathered  at  your  bidding  to  grace  the  occasion 
and  add  luster  as  well  as  wisdom  to  your  councils.  Nor  has 
America  forgoUen  to  place  upon  the  honorable  list  the  names 
of  the  women  whose  earnest  thought  and  endeavor  have  made 
them  acknowledged  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  representative 
women  who  have  for  their  aim  and  object  the  higher  education, 
elevation,  and  advancement  of  their  sex. 

"It  is  neither  my  mission  nor  my  privilege  to  discuss  at 
length  nor  in  brief  the.  many  abstruse  subjects  which  now 
agitate  the  female  minds,  nor  mine  to  decide  the  wherewithal 
we  shall  be  clothed,  nor  to  argue  the  still  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  as  to  whether  woman  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  or  hold  her  peace  forever.  In  looking  over  this 
sea  of  upturned  faces,  and  catching  somewhat  the  inspiration 
which  pervades  the  atmosphere  and  shines  from  every  counte- 
nance, I  feel  assured  that  the  women  of  this  day  and  of  this 
Congress  will  leave  an  impress  upon  the  time  and  nations  that 
our  honorable  husbands,    brothers,   and  friends  will  never  be 
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able  to  efface,  be  they  ever  so  much  inclined.  '  Wise  to 
resolve  and  patient  to  perform,'  the  women  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  in  the  World's  Congress  will  make  forever  memor- 
able this  day  and  occasion. 

4lBut  I  have  a  mission  to  perform,  and  now  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  To  express  in  a  few 
brief  words,  as  requested,  the  pent-up  enthusiam  of  this  mighty 
host  of  distinguished  representative  women  from  almost  every 
civilized  nation  under  the  sun,  and  of  every  tongue,  and  all 
those  tongues  feminine — I  dare  not  venture  ;  the  walls  of  this 
'  House  Beautiful '  would  buist  wyith  the  clarion  sounds  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues  that  would  follow  would  put  to  shame 
the  fame  of  the  ancient  Tower  of  Babel.  However,  when  these 
memorable  and  pleasant  days  shall  have  passed,  and  we  turn 
our  faces  homeward  with  new  interest  awakened,  our  views 
broadened  and  quickened,  eager  to  adopt  original  methods 
suggested,  the  hours  spent  in  the  Woman's  Building,  the  noble 
result  of  the  skill,  resources,  and  indomitable  will  of  woman, 
will  be  among  the  most  pleasant  occasions  to  which  our  thoughts 
will  revert.  Chicago,  with  its  western  enterprise  and  push, 
did  not  hesitate  to  wrestle  with  might  and  valor  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  World's  Fair  within  its  limits.  Having  obtained 
and  accepted  the  large  trust,  her  citizens  opened  wide  their 
doors  and  hearts,  and  stranger  and  friend  alike  have  received 
most  hearty  welcome.  For  your  thoughtful  kindness  and  the 
rare  opportunity  the  occasion  offers,  I  will  ask  that  you  accept 
our  individual  and  united  thanks  for  the  gracious  courtesy 
received  in  this  wonderful  metropolis  of  the  great  Northwest, 
and  for  your  royal  hospitality." 
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ADDRESS  OF   WELCOME. 
By  Mrs.  Frances  \Veei<es  Shepard, 

To  the  Daughters  0/  the  American  Revolution  on  May  19th,  1893,  in  Chicago,  at  the 
Congress  of  Representative   Women. 

Madam    President,    Ladies,    and   Daughters    of  the    American 
Revolution  : 

The  pleasant  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me  of  speaking  words 
•of  welcome  to  you  on  this  occasion. 

Our  Society,  although  but  three  years  in  existence,  has  so 
impressed  itself  upon  the  thought  of  the  times  as  to  have  been 
accorded  a  place  in  this  most  notable  Congress  of  Representa- 
tive Women  of  the  world. 

The  honorable  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  us  was  gladly 
accepted.  For  such  an  expression  of  the  appreciation  felt  by 
the  world  for  the  high  purposes  which  have  animated  and 
brought  into  being  our  noble  society,  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

Assembled  on  this  great  occasion,  we  shall  again  illustrate, 
and  we  hope,  with  most  notable  emphasis,  through  the  exalted 
character  of  our  representatives  here,  that  the  love  of  liberty 
and  of  deeds  of  patriotic  devotion  which  dwelt  with  our  ances- 
tors has  also  an  abiding  place  with  us,  and  has  not  unworthily 
descended  to  us  along  with  their  blood. 

Like  a  fair  timber  tree,  sound  and  perfect,  or  an  ancient 
castle  not  in  decay,  it  is  for  this  Society  of  ours  to  stand,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  against  the  waves  of  oblivion 
and  weathers  of  time,  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  patri- 
otic ancestors,  and  to  the  end  that  our  descendants  may  be 
imbued  with  love  of  the  structure  that  shelters  us,  and  know- 
how  to  intelligently  apply  the  patriotic  and  generous  lessons 
we  have  learned  within  its  walls. 

Women  and  mothers  have  duties  to  perform  outside  and  be- 
yond the  hearthstone,  while  neglecting  none  that  lie  there. 
Even  as  the  matrons  and  maidens  of  the  Revolution  molded 
lead  into  bullets,  and  supplied  camp  and   hospital   with   com- 
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forts  and  necessaries,  so  must  we  Daughters,  as  women,  emerge 
into  the  activities  of  life  which  gather  about  us  ;  and  to  our 
husbands,  sons,  brothers,  and  fathers,  yield  what  our  capacities 
in  their  highest  working  order  and  most  perfect  development 
can  furnish,  both  in  the  home  and  the  spheres  of  intellect- 
uality. 

That  woman  may  not  alone  be  an  aid  to  man,  but  that  she 
is  worthy  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  self-sustaining  humanity  and 
world  wide  usefulness,  has  been  for  a  long  time  dimly  sus- 
pected, with  an  example  now  and  then  appearing  that  raised 
suspicion  to  the  position  of  individual  certainty  ;  but  scarcely 
until  now  has  she  been  recognized  as  a  prominent  and  efficient 
general  factor  in  all  that  is  useful.  Strides  that  appear  like 
the  creation  of  romance  have  been  made  by  women  in  the  com- 
paratively few  days  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  wonderful 
creation  known  as  the  Columbian  Exposition,  which  affords  to 
us  here  assembled  the  opportunity  to  meet  in  our  capacity  as 
representative  women,  and  to  demonstrate  our  capabilities  as 
women  in  the  large  circle  of  affairs. 

Permit  me  to  diverge  from  generalities  to  particulars,  in 
speaking  of  the  part  of  woman  in  this  her  latest,  as  well  as  her 
greatest  endeavor.  It  is  the  greatest  because  for  the  first  time 
individual  woman  has  risen  to  a  union  of  all  women  in  all  de- 
partments, and  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Alone  and  single  handed  she  has  hitherto  struggled  and 
done  her  best.  From  this  time  onward  the  united  hands  of  all 
women  will  sustain  and  advance  the  labors  of  each  individual — 
will  share  her  burdens  and  participate  in  her  achievements,  and 
she  will  be  a  co-worker  with  man  in  all  that  is  beneficial  to 
humanity. 

In  this  western  city,  so  far  from  the  fearful  scenes  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  is  now  being  held  an  exposition  such  as 
will  challenge  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

In  the  responsibilities  of  this  creation,  women  have  been 
permitted  to  share.  When  we  contemplate  what  has  been 
accomplished,  words  but  faintly  express  the  admiration  we  must 
feel  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  The 
work  of  this  devoted  woman  has  gone  on  for  more  than  two 
years.     With  absolute  singleness  of  heart,  and  purity  of  pur- 
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pose,  she  has  daily  thought  and  daily  wrought  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  all  women.  With  an  intellect  so  fine  as  to  command  the 
admiration  of  all  who  have  the  privilege  of  knowing  her,  with 
a  calm  judgment  and  an  almost  unerring  sense  of  right,  the 
peerless  President  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  is  recog- 
nized by  us  all  as  our  wise  and  safe  leader.  No  words  of  mine 
can  describe  to  you  the  anxieties  she  has  endured,  the  difficul- 
ties she  has  surmounted.  Her  name  is  known  everywhere, 
and,  though  the  glorious  buildings  of  the  exposition  shall 
cease  to  be,  the  work  of  this  wise  and  gentle  woman  will  live 
forever  ;  women  even-where  will  be  the  better  for  her  having 
lived,  and,  since  no  good  word  can  ever  die,  who  can  predict 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  labors  of  this  beautiful  and  gracious 
woman. 

The  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  created  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  most  powerful  organization  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted among  women  ;  official  committees  cooperating  with  it 
have  been  created  by  the  governments,  and  supported  by  gov- 
ernment funds  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia,  Cape  Colony,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Bra- 
zil, Argentine  Republic,  Jamaica,  and  Ceylon. 

Its  power  and  capacity  for  usefulness  has  been  recognized, 
not  alone  in  the  legislation  of  the  land  of  its  creation,  but  in 
the  councils  of  all  civilized  peoples. 

The  Woman's  Building,  erected  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Board,  is  in  design  the  creation  of  a  woman's  brain — that  of 
Sophia  G.  Hayden,  and  when  it  is  seen  with  the  magnificent 

structures  surrounding  it,  designed  by  men,  it  stands  superbly 
in  comparison,  a  unique  and  splendid  work  in  the  history  of 
woman's  development.  From  almost  every  civilized  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  come  something  to  the  exhibit  of 
woman's  work  contained  within  its  walls,  and  in  its  exterior 
and  interior  as  we  behold  it,  can  be  observed  the  various  crea- 
tion of  woman  in  almost  every  phase  of  art  and  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  many 
of  the  state  governments  have  established  Boards  composed 
exclusively  of  women,  for  the  special  purpose  of  encouraging 
exhibitions  of  woman's  achievements  in  every  part  of  the 
eountrv. 
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Here  in  this  State,  much  has  been  accomplished  in  that 
direction  that  will  excite  your  interest,  and  I  especially  ask 
your  attention  for  the  work  of  Illinois  women,  as  shown  in  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  It  may  be  of  interest  for  you  to  learn 
that  in  the  State  building  every  exhibit  has  passed  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  and  that  the  work  of  Illinois  women  in  art, 
literature,  wood  carving,  designs,  inventions,  manufactures, 
decorative  art,  and  very  many  other  lines  is  shown. 

We  have  a  kindergarten  in  active  operation,  with  thirty -five 
children  in  daily  attendance.  There  is  also  a  desk  for  the 
women  of  the  press,  where  each  day  active  work  will  be  accom- 
plished ;  also  a  desk  for  practical  daily  work  of  a  woman 
stenographer.  In  this  country  alone  the  women  stenographers 
have  earned  upwards  of  seventy-one  millions  of  dollars  during 
the  past  year,  and  their  work  has  been  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  this  exposition.  The  magnitude  of  their 
earnings  and  the  consequent  increase  in  comforts  to  the  aged, 
and  education  to  the  young,  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Honorable  Harlow  N.  Higin- 
botham,  we  have  a  building  in  which  will  be  practically 
demonstrated  the  work  of  the  Illinois  women,  surgeons,  phy- 
sicians, and  trained  nurses.  In  the  same  building  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Pharmaceutical  Association  will  conduct  a  practical 
pharmacy. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  corn  is  a  very  important  article  of 
diet,  and  that  the  United  States  grows  yearly  more  than  is 
consumed,  the  Illinois  Woman's  Exposition  Board  has  estab- 
lished in  the  Woman's  Building  a  corn  kitchen,  where  every 
day,  for  two  hours,  practical  cooking  demonstrations  are  given, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  this 
common  product  can  be  cooked  in  two  hundred  different  ways. 
All  of  these  displays  I  commend  to  your  attention  as  the  work 
of  the  women  of  a  State  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1S18. 

Even  we  who  live  here  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  plans  as  they  have  unfolded,  from  the  first  thought  of  the 
Woman's  branch  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  scope  of  this  work.  The  woman  who 
has  toiled  with  untiring  zeal  in  this  branch  of  the  exposition 
deserves  our  deepest  gratitude.     It  seems  to  those  of  us  who 
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have  daily  notified  her  indefatigable  energy  and  brilliant 
achievements,  that  nothing  has  been  forgotten.  Every  line  of 
human  thought  and  every  avenue  of  endeavor  in  which  women 
are  interested,  will  be  presented  during  the  next  six  months. 
All  honor  to  Mrs.  Charles  Henrotin  !  She  and  her  co-workers 
have  accomplished  that  which  is  truly  marvelous,  and  it 
remains  for  you,  my  sisters,  and  the  women  who  from  time  to 
time  shall  gather  in  these  halls,  to  so  conduct  their  delibera- 
tions as  to  bind  together  the  work  of  women  and  the  hearts  of 
women  of  every  country  and  of  every  station  until  the  grand 
result  shall  be  felt  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  again  we  bid  you  welcome. 


Mrs.  Stevenson,  President-General,  received  letters  from  Mrs. 
Pope,  Regent  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  McCartney,  Regent  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley  Chapter,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Waring,  Chapter 
Regent  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  expressing  their  interest 
in  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  May  19th,  1893,  an<^  regretting 
their  inability  to  be  present. 


tr 
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RESPONSE    BY   MRS.  WM.   D.   CABELL, 

President-Presiding  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

To  the' Address  of  Welcome  by  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Shepard,  Regent  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 

to  the  Congress  of  the  Society,  held  May  r$,  iSgj.  under  the  auspices 

of  the  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women. 

Madame  President  and  Ladies  of  the  Congress  : 

At  this  moment  at  least  seventeen  congresses  and  conferences 
are  proceeding  simultaneously  in  this  great  building,  dedicated 
to  the  arts  and,  for  the  time,  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the 
women,  not  of  America  only,  but  of  the  whole  world.  During 
most  of  the  day  of  this  memorable  congress  more  than  twenty 
such  meetings,  conducted  by  women  of  intellect,  of  nerve,  of 
devotion  to  ideal  excellence,  and  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  their  sex  and  of  the  age,  have  rivalled  each  other 
in  interest  and  value.  I  have  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of 
listening  to  many  of  these  women  ;  I  have  heard  words  of 
wisdom,  of  counsel,  of  good  cheer,  of  grand  and  glowing 
encouragement,  and  of  pathetic  reference  to  the  social  evils 
that  still  beset  our  sisters,  even  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this 
highly-favored  land. 

May  I  venture  in  this  assembly  of  women,  equally  repre- 
sentative, to  assert  that  no  one  of  the  congresses  held  in  this 
building  can  excel  in  interest  the  little  body  of  women  gathered 
around  me  to-day?  For,  Madam  President  and  ladies,  in  the 
great  World's  Congress  of  Representative  Women  this  congress 
is  unique.  It  stands  alone  in  the  very  essence  of  its  being — in 
the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  In  every  other  of  these 
assemblages  progress  was  the  theme  of  every  speaker  ;  the 
magnificent  present,  the  glorious  future  of  the  republic  and  of 
the  race,  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  sex,  stimulated 
every  voice.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
alone  represent  in  this  congress  the  glory — the  unsurpassed  and 
unspeakable  glory — of  the  past.  We  are  the  connecting  link, 
binding  together  in  beautiful   symmetry  the  results  with  the 
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causes — the  accomplished   fact  with   the  memory  of  the  toils 
and  the  sacrifices  by  which  that  fact  was  accomplished. 

We,  daughters  of  heroic  sires,  have  taken  for  our  task  among 
the  working-women  of  the  age  to  preserve  the  memory  and 
hold  up  for  emulation  the  deeds  of  those  men  of  the  Revolution 
who  left  their  peaceful  homes — some  of  them,  like  our  Wash- 
ington, for  eight  years — to  fight  one  losing  battle  after  another 
against  an  almost  invincible  antagonist  ;  wringing  success  out 
of  defeat  ;  leaving  their  precious  dead  on  every  field  ;  reuniting 
their  shattered  forces,  when  apparently  hopelessly  scattered,  to 
overwhelm  their  exultant  foes  ;  crossing  the  frozen  rivers  ; 
marching  barefoot  and  sleeping  uncovered  upon  the  frozen 
ground  ;  starving,  struggling,  enduring  all  things  with  iron 
will  and  trust  in  God,  and  finally  forging,  in  the  sheer  strength 
of  their  manhood,  the  ability  to  crush  the  insolence  of  power 
and  to  drive  the  audacious  enemy,  with  his  hireling  allies,  out 
of  the  desolated  country,  which  the  American  pioneer  had 
determined  should  be  great  and  free. 

Think  of  those  dark  days,  ladies — the  women  and  children 
working,  enduring  in  the  home ;  in  the  field  the  men,  our 
forefathers,  fighting,  bleeding,  dying  for  us — for  us  and  our 
children,  and  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  race. 
Think  of  Lexington,  of  Trenton,  of  Saratoga,  of  German- 
town,  White  Plains,  and  Valley  Forge  !  Remember  the  tears 
and  sobs  of  Washington,  as  he  watched  from  afar  the  slaughter 
of  his  beloved  citizen  soldiers  by  the  bloody  Hessians  !  When 
are  the  tears  by  women  ever  shed  more  tender  than  those 
that  flowed  down  the  warrior's  stern  cheek  and  tempered  a 
keener  edge  to  the  blade  which,  mightier  than  Excalibar,  was 
to  pierce  even  to  the  marrow  of  the  bone  of  the  powers  of  evil 
then  devastating  our  land  ? 

Fitting  is  it,  my  sisters,  that  we  should  proclaim  the  debt  of 
gratitude  due  from  the  women  of  this  age  to  the  men  of  the 
present,  who  maintain  us  in  our  rights  ;  to  the  men  of  the 
past,  who  made  those  rights  possible.  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  it  is  for  us  to  show  that  we  are  not 
unworthy  of  the  heroes  from  whom  we  are  sprung. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  because  we  are  modest,  we  are,  there- 
fore, not  strong  ;  that,  because  we  honor  the  past,  we  are 
indifferent   to    the   noble   issues  of  the   present.     The   three 
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thousand  women  of  our  Society  will  be  found  keenly  alive  to 
every  question  of  true  value  to  man  or  woman  in  this  land  ;  to 
every  subject  underlying  the  safety  of  the  state  or  adapted  to 
raise  its  place  among  the  nations  of  the  globe.  Our  inspiration 
lies  in  those  two  talismanic  words  dear  to  every  American 
heart — the  Home  we  teach  our  daughters  to  grace;  the  Country 
we  rear  our  sons  to  defend. 

We  are  the  first  among  the  country-women  of  Washington 
to  advocate  the  fulfillment  of  his  sacred  bequest  and  the 
restoration,  by  the  government,  of  the  squandered  fund  intended 
to  found  a  National  University.  Let  us  use  our  influence  to 
hasten  the  development  of  that  glorious  idea,  and  let  it  be  the 
boast  of  our  posterity  that  to  the  most  conservative  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  the  United  States  is  it  due  that  the  fairest 
chaplet  was  placed  upon  the  brow  of  the  lady  men  worship 
under  the  name  of  Columbia — the  laurel  wreath  of  letters,  of 
science,  of  art,  of  high  philosophy,  of  glorious  original 
thoughts  !  Let  us  give  the  impetus  to  the  establishment  in  the 
city  of  Washington  of  the  only  possible  rival  to  our  majestic 
Capitol — the  grandest  university  of  the  world. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  season  selected  for  the 
meeting  of  this  congress  should  have  proven  too  inconvenient 
to  the  ladies  of  Washington  (the  seat  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment), our  Board  of  Management,  and  of  the  largest  Chapter 
of  our  order  to  permit  a  more  general  attendance.  But  their 
hearts  are  with  us  ;  their  best  wishes  attend  us,  and  they  hope 
much  for  the  advancement  of  our  rapidly-growing  association 
from  this  most  interesting  conference.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, believe  me,  when  a  congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  will  be  in  itself  a  ''Congress  of  Repre- 
sentative Women." 

You  will  unite  with  me  in  acknowledging,  with  grateful 
thanks,  the  assignment  of  this  place  in  the  great  congress  of 
women,  due  to  the  generous  hospitality  of  our  sisters  of  the 
beautiful  lake  city  of  Chicago,  and  in  reciprocating  fourfold 
the  kind  and  cordial  greeting  of  their  large-hearted  and  broad- 
minded  Regent,  who  has  voiced  to  us  so  eloquently  their 
words  of  welcome. 
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OUR   NATIONAL   HYMN. 
By  Susan  Riviere  Hetzel. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rex'olution  in  Chicago,  May  /q,  1S93. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  invitation  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  meet  at  Chicago  on 
the  19th  of  May,  1893,  and  to  learn  that  one  of  the  subjects  to 
be  discussed  was  that  of  a  national  hymn,  for  I  have  felt,  ever 
since  the  founding  of  this  Society,  that  the  English  national 
anthem  was  not  a  proper  inelody  to  be  sung  by  the  patriotic 
societies  of  America.  It  might  be  honestly  sung  by  Tories, 
and  also  at  the  meetings  of  the  St.  George  Society  and  at 
other  English  reunions  ;  but  for  the  societies  that  meet  to  com- 
memorate the  establishment  of  American  independence,  it  is 
inappropriate  and  objectionable. 

"  God  Save  the  Queen1'  is  a  finer  musical  composition  than 
Giardini's  Italian  Hymn ;  and  ' '  Haydn's  God  Save  the  Kaiser, ' ' 
the  Austrian  national  anthem,  is  a  finer  composition  than  "  Gari- 
baldi's Hymn,"  or  "  Venezia  Benedetta,"  but  can  anyone  fancy 
an  Italian  singing  "  God  Save  the  Kaiser  "  as  a  national  hymn  ? 
We  might  with  greater  propriety  sing  "La  Marseillaise,"  for 
that  is  a  song  of  liberty.  We  have  five  other  songs  which 
might  have  been  sung  at  the  opening  of  this  exhibition.  Two 
of  them  are  of  English  origin,  but  were  never  used  as  national 
airs  by  any  but  Americans. 

The  ribald  Bacchanalian  song,  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven," 
was  entirely  unworthy  of  the  stately  rhythm  which  the  famous 
English  composer,  Dr.  Arne,  conferred  upon  it  early  in  the 
-eighteenth  century.  It  was  first  set  to  patriotic  words  by 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  the  signer.  "  Ye  Sons  of  Columbia  Who 
Bravely  Have  Fought,"  was  written  very  soon  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  during  the  War  of  181 2  the  words  were  written  by 
Francis  Scott  Key,  with  which  the  melody  will  always  be 
identified  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  is  the  most  noble  of 
•our  national   songs.     It  is  too  high  in  range  for  any  but   a 
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trained  singer,  in  the  original  key,  C  natural  ;  but  by  trans- 
posing it  a  minor  third  into  A,  it  can  be  readily  sung  im 
chorus.  The  second  and  third  verses  are  narrative  and  not 
necessary  to  the  song,  but  the  fourth  verse  is  devotional  and 
should  not  be  omitted. 

"Yankee  Doodle"  was  a  simple  English  nursery  rhyme 
and  jig..  It  was  a  camp  song  of  the  Revolution,  and  ballads- 
on  almost  every  event,  from  the  Lexington  alarm  to  the  sur- 
1  render  of  Cornwallis,  were  written  and  sung  by  the  soldiers. 
Some  of  these  songs  might  be  sung  in  chorus  at  Chapter  meet- 
ings on  Revolutionary  anniversaries,  thus  recalling  the  anni- 
versary and  realizing  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  army. 

"  Hail  Columbia  "  is  entitled  to  our  respect,  and  should  be 
kept  in  continual  remembrance,  for  it  was  written  in  honor  of 
Washington's  election  to  the  presidency.  It  was  first  called 
the  "  President's  March."  It  was  sung  by  the  ladies  of  Tren- 
ton when  thej'  met  Washington  at  the  bridge.  The  words- 
"Hail  Columbia"  were  written  about  two  months  later  by 
Joseph  Hopkinson,  the  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  signer. 
It  has  been  critisized  as  "  conglomerate."  The  first  two  lines- 
suggest  "  The  Garb  of  Old  Gaul,"  but  there  the  resemblance 
ceases.  It  has  a  fine  martial  tread  and  a  chorus  easily  learned. 
At  the  Constitutional  Celebration  in  1887,  our  beloved  auto- 
crat, Dr.  Holmes,  wrote  additional  words  which  would  be  a 
beautiful  welcome  to  our  English  visitors  : 

"  Welcome  friends  who  once  were  foes." 

"  Hail  to  the  Chief"  is  generally  reserved  for  the  entrance 
of  a  president  or  commanding  officer.  Dr.  Holmes  has  written 
two  patriotic  songs  for  that  melody,  one  of  general  application, 
the  other  on  the  M  Battle  of  Lexington." 

The  last  song  I  shall  mention  is  a  simple  American  ballad. 
"Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean."  It  seems  to  be  claimed 
by  the  navy,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  be 
sung  by  the  Sons  and  the  Daughters.  The  chorus  is  so  ' '  catch- 
ing "  that  it  can  always  be  sung  on  an  impromptu  occasion. 
Even  the  smallest  Daughter  too  young  to  join  the  Society 
might  join  in  the  chorus  : 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  !  " 
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Let  us  not  forget  these  old  songs.  Let  us  revive  their 
memories  and  cherish  them  as  mementoes  of  a  heroic  past. 
Let  us  sing  them  at  our  meetings  ;  but  let  us  call  upon  the 
poets  and  composers  of  our  native  land  to  give  us  a  national 
hymn  that  will  be  as  stately  and  majestic  as  the  anthems  of 
I{ngland,  Russia,  France,  or  Germany. 

Holmes  still  lives:  "The  Last  Leaf  upon  the  Tree."  Sted- 
man,  Field,  Riley,  Margaret  Preston,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
many  other  younger  poets  are  worthy  of  such  a  task;  and  who 
can  say  in  the  land  of  Dudley  Buck,  Harrison  Millard,  John 
Henry  Hopkins,  George  William  Warren,  and  Reginald  De 
Koven,  that  we  have  no  composer  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

But  to  the  Daughters  here  assembled  I  appeal.  Can  you  not 
close  this  meeting  with  "Hail  Columbia,"  which  honors 
Columbus  as  well  as  America,  as  does  also  "  Columbia  the 
Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  our  sea-song;  or  with  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  the  most  beautiful  of  all?  To  sing  the  melody  of 
11  God  Save  the  Queen  "  is  misleading  to  thoughtless  Amer- 
icans, and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  realize  its  purport. 
At  this  International  Exposition  I  cannot  say  how  it  must  ap- 
pear to  our  foreign  guests.  To  a  British  subject  it  must  excite 
first  indignation  and  then  derision.  Indignation  that  we  should 
so  appropriate  their  national  anthem  and  give  it  our  name  ; 
and  derision  because  we  have  no  air  of  our  own  that  we  are 
willing  to  sing  and  so  use  the  air  which  has  belonged  for  cen- 
turies to  the  nation  of  whom  we  declared  our  Independence  in 
1776.  Let  us  shake  off  this  lingering  dependence  on  Britain; 
let  us  do  justice  to  our  trans- Atlantic  guests,  and  not  take 
what  belongs  to  them,  and  call  it  ours.  Let  "God  Save 
the  Queen,"  miscalled  "America,"  be  sung  no  more  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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Read  at  the  Congress  of  Representative   Women,  he/ore  the  Meeting  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  Chicago,  May  19, 
f8pj,  by  Mrs.  Milched  Spotswood Mathes,  Regent  of  Tennessee. 

The  American  Monthly  is  the  magazine  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  accepted  medium  for  the  inter- 
change of  facts,  sentiments,  and  common  sympathies,  and  it  is 
my  pleasant  duty  to  speak  briefly  upon  this  subject.  This  is 
to  be  the  historical  mill  to  which  all  the  grist  of  tradition  or 
memorial  of  Revolutionary  days  can  be  brought,  and  its  grind- 
ings  will  brighten  our  conceptions  of  that  most  glorious  period 
of  our  history.  Too  much  cannot  be  written  on  that  age,  for 
every  hero  of  that  time  is  worthy  of  our  undying  gratitude  ; 
yet  how  little  comparatively  known,  how  many  interesting  and 
typical  anecdotes  of  that  time  are  preserved  only  in  the  mem- 
ories of  old  people  or  destructible  and  unavailable  family 
records. 

The  object  of  the  Magazine  is  to  contribute  in  all  ways  to 
an  increased  knowledge  of  American  history.  It  fosters  patri- 
otism, it  tends  directly  toward  the  development  of  historical 
fiction,  familiarizes  all  with  public  life  and  government,  and  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  Revolutionary  era  it  can  aspire  to  teach 
political  integrity  by  portraying  public  life  and  manners  of  the 
present  day,  and  it  should,  of  course,  be  strictly  impartial  in 
tone  and  non-partisan.  This  is  fast  becoming  a  possibility  in 
political  writings,  when  we  consider  the  lofty  tone  of  impar- 
tiality preserved  by  the  New  York  Herald 2x16.  Times,  the  Nation 
and  Review  of  Reviews,  and  when  we  consider  that  such  unpre- 
judical  histories  of  the  Civil  War  are  now  being  written  as  that 
of  Wood  row  Wilson,  of  South  Carolina,  and  such  magazine 
as  the  Blue  and  Gray,  it  is  apparent  that  such  an  ideal  would 
not  be  unattainable. 

An  intelligent  consideration  of  the  workings  of  our  great 
Government  would  make  women  more  capable  of  exercising  a 
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t>eneficent  influence  under  the  conditions  which  they  enjoy, 
and  make  this  Magazine  the  medium  of  unifying  the  entire 
Avork  of  this  grand  organization,  and  a  development  of  strength 
and  power  which  could  not  be  attained  through  any  other 
agency.  In  its  pages  we  may  read  of  strange  scenes  and 
picturesque  and  novel  life  ;  of  many  struggles  when  the  silence 
■of  the  forest  had  scarcely  been  broken,  and  over  the  enchanting 
rudeness  of  the  land  hung  a  wierd  and  dim  romance  of  an 
untutored  race  of  plumed  and  painted  swarthy  men ;  of  dark 
clouds  of  experiences,  of  want  and  war,  and  how  feebly  - 
guarded  homes  of  pioneers  were  savagely  assailed.  Here, 
again,  you  may  feast,  like  honey-bees  among  the  flowers,  upon 
associations  old,  but  to  memory  dear — among  old  letters  of  long 
ago,  written  in  sentiments  of  pure  and  sacred  worth,  which 
have  been  gathered  from  the  eternal  fields  of  truth.  We  can 
find  seats  by  historic  firesides  and  listen  to  tales  most  woeful 
and  most  triumphant,  their  share  in  glory's  harvest  of  history 
and  renown  ;  catch  glimpses  of  ancestral  homes,  and  tender 
and  beautiful  are  the  fond  lights  which  float  around  them, 
while  affection  comes  seeking  the  haunts  of  buried  worth.  As 
we  gaze  with  fond  tenderness  into  the  face  of  some  maternal  or 
paternal  ancestor  and  read  of  their  achivements  for  their  home 
and  country  in  those  times  of  peril  and  bloodshed,  we  naturally 
fall  into  contrasting  their  experiences  with  those  of  our  own, 
and  a  sense  of  gratitude  and  contentment  is  sure  to  fill  our 
hearts  with  new  and  strong  resolves. 

In  turning  the  pages,  we  find  the  portraits  of  many  of  our 
illustrious  women  of  to-day — noble  for  virtue  and  energy  ol 
mind,  with  wreaths  of  blessings  on  their  brows,  with  Christian 
civilization  and  the  end  of  her  advanced  claims — the  bases  o» 
her  family  renown  and  strength,  so  wisely,  deeply  laid  by  what 
we  now  know  were  our  fathers'  aims. 

The  Magazine  is  the  key  which  unlocks  the  way  for  kin  to 
find  kin,  no  matter  how  distant.  One  instance,  of  which  I 
shall  speak,  brought  together  warm  cousinly  acquaintance  from 
the  extreme  East  to  the  Middle  States,  and  from  the  South 
came  messages  from  unknown  relatives.  One  name  in  the 
Magazine  had  been  the  electric  spark  which  fired  the  hearts 
of  all,  each  one  having  her  family  record  and  privileges  of  rela- 
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tionship  through  birth  of  blood  to  this  heroine  oT  the  Revolu- 
tion. She  had  created  such  a  good  will  and  united  all  in 
ties  of  consanguinity  from  the  cold  Granite  State  to  the  Old 
Dominion.  With  clasped  hands  and  hearts,  they  came  with 
greeting  to  their  newly-discovered  cousins  in  Tennessee.  The 
Magazine  contains  the  workings  of  all  the  different  Chapters,. 
writh  their  original  ideas,  plans,  and  purposes,  which  are  so 
well  and  clearly  expressed  that  it  brings  to  us  a  use,  com- 
pleteness, and  influence  which  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  our  Society.  Every  faction  has  its  organ.  The  newspapers 
are  the  lungs  of  the  great  public.  The  pulpit  is  the  voice  of 
the  church,  and  the  Magazine  is  the  soul  of  our  sisterhood, 
with  its  pages  so  full  of  links  of  the  past  and  present,  which 
are  the  highest  proofs  of  the  sacred  honor  perpetuated  to  which 
we  owe  our  cloudless  sky  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and  of  fame. 

Shall  we  not  most  heartily  and  generously  sustain  this  record, 
which  is  to  lead  us  on  to  nobler  womanhood,  enriching  our 
lives  and  beautifying  with  clearness  the  paths  of  honesty  and 
earnestness  in  which  our  fathers  trod,  and  on  its  pages  place 
their  names  with  ours,  their  deeds  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  in 
contrast  to  ours  of  ease  and  indulgence,  and  find  a  new  incen- 
tive to  imitate  our  slumbering  sires  ?  Many  new  acquaintances- 
are  introduced  by  the  Magazine  with  interesting  sketches  and 
incidents,  and  historical  events  are  told  in  a  clear  and  more- 
localized  manner  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  Each  heart 
can  give  its  own  history,  which  has  so  long  been  silent  within; 
the  closed  pages  of  the  old  family  record  ;  instead  of  leaving  it 
to  the  formal  hands  of  the  historian,  let  it  be  the  hand  of  love 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  unmentioned  names  of  our  brave 
defenders.  Let  the  Magazine  be  the  Olive  branch,  uniting 
in  love  through  memories  of  the  past  and  embalming  them  as 
leaves  to  be  treasured  by  our  descendants,  and  thus  let  the 
American  Monthly  assist  us  in  educating  them  for  the  honor 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  and  glory  of  our  God. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  my  mite  of  appreciation  of  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  editors,  who  have  so  faithfully  endeav- 
ored to  make  their  work  not  only  a  witness  for  the  past  and' 
present,  recording  the  eventful  course  of  years,  but  may  it  be 
as  a  clear  star  of  faith  unto  the  impressible  young  hearts,  un- 
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folding  and  telling  to  the  listening  soul  of  the  silver  bonds  of 
kindred  so  full  of  love  and  virtue,  and  may  the  birth  of  new 
growth  to  beauty  be  renewed,  including  our  children's  chil- 
dren— 

"And  may  their  hearts  to  tho^e  pages  through  the  future  turn, 
While  thoughts  of  the  past  and  memories  burn; 
And  then  in  the  present  we  will  strive  for  a  name 
Not  wholly  unworthv  of  ot:r  ancestors  fame.'' 
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ADDRESS   OF   MISS   FLORIDE    CUNNINGHAM, 

Lady  Manager  World's  Columbian  Commission  for  South  Carolina, 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution ,  at  Memorial  Art 
Palace,   Chicago,  May  19,  1S93. 

Mrs.  President  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  : 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  F.  B.  Moran,  of  Charlottesville, 
Virginia,  the  Vice-Regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Chapter  of 
your  organization,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you,  in  her 
name,  one  thousand  copies  of  "  Miss  Washington,  of  Virginia." 

This  book  will  be  on  sale  at  the  Exposition,  and  the  proceeds 
accruing  from  the  same  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Memorial  Hall  contemplated  by  you  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  distinction  of  presiding  at  this  table  has  been  conferred 
upon  me,  and  I  hope,  ere  the  close  of  the  Fair,  to  turn  over 
to  your  treasurer  a  check  for  at  least  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  gifted  author  and  patriotic  woman  who  makes  this 
generous  contribution  is  a  great-grandniece  of  the  late  Judge 
Bushrod  Washington,  to  whom  Mount  Vernon  was  willed,  and 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  enthusiastic  members  of  your 
body.  Mrs.  Moran  selected  me  to  make  this  presentation  and 
to  become  the  custodian  of  these  books  in  loving  memory  of 
my  late  aunt,  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  the  founder  and  the 
first  Regent  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Association. 
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A  PLEA  FOR   ST.  JOHNS  PARISH. 

The  February  number  of  the  Magazine  contained  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the  "  Minute  Man  of  the 
Revolution,"  written  by  a  member  of  the  Springfield  (Massa- 
chusetts) Chapter.  I  was  sorry  to  see,  however,  that  the 
author  makes  the  statement  that  Georgia  was  the  only  colony 
that  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
without  any  qualification.  It  made  me  feel  as  if  my  "  Half- 
Forgotten  Chapter  of  Georgia  History,"  published  in  the 
December  Magazine,  had  been  written  in  vain. 

In  that  article  I  endeavored  to  bring  out  the  attitude  of  St. 
John's  Parish,  in  Georgia,  at  the  critical  period,  and  show  how 
her  loyalty  and  zeal,  which  finally  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of 
the  patriot  cause,  might  partly  atone  for  the  wavering  conduct 
of  the  province  as  a  whole.  The  inhabitants  of  this  Parish 
were  descendants  of  the  Puritans  who  followed  Winthrop  to  the 
New  World  in  1630.  Their  forefathers  had  dwelt  in  New 
England,  and  they  felt  the  kindred  blood  stirring  in  their  veins 
when  they  heard  of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  to  which  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  Boston  were  subjected.  When  the 
meeting  held  in  Savannah  decided  not  to  send  deputies  to  the 
General  Congress,  St.  John's  Parish  dissented  from  this  decision, 
and  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  the  General  Committee  and 
adopt  the  articles  of  Continental  Association  emanating  from 
that  body.  "On  the  25th  of  March  they  met  and  elected  Dr. 
Lyman  Hall  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  At  this  period  the 
Parish  of  St.  John  possessed  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
wealth  of  the  province,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable 
for  their  upright  and  independent  character.  Alone  she  stood, 
a  Pharos  of  Liberty,  in  England's  most  loyal  province,  renounc- 
ing every  fellowship  that  savored  not  of  freedom,  and  refusing 
every  luxury-  which  contributed  to  ministerial  coffers.  Proud 
spot  of  Georgia's  soil  !  " 
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The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Committee 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  shows  the  feeling  existing 
among  the  other  colonies  toward  the  Parish  of  St.  John  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  desired  to  write  a  proper 
letter- to  the  committee  of  the  Parish  of  St.  John,  in  Georgia, 
assuring  them  of  the  high  sense  we  have  of  their  arduous  strug- 
gle in  favor  of  the  common  cause  of  America,"  etc. 

An  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  people  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  letter,  addressed  by  Sir  James  Wright,  then  Royal 
Governor  of  Georgia,  dated  April  24th,  1775,  to  the  P^arl  of 
Dartmouth  : 

11  But  here,  my  Lord,  I  must  mention  that  a  few  inhabitants 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Johu,  chiefly  descendants  of  New  Eng- 
land people,  who  left  New  England  and  settled  in  South  Caro- 
lina forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  who,  there  is  great  reason  to 
believe,  still  retain  a  strong  tincture  of  Republican  or  Olivirian 
principles,  have  entered  into  an  agreement  among  themselves 
to  adopt  both  the  resolutions  and  association  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  *  *  *  It  is  said  that  they  have  collected  about 
two  hundred  barrels  of  rice,  which  Hall  is  to  carry  with  him. 
for  the  relief  of  their  poor,  distressed,  innocent  brethren  in 
Boston,  suffering  under  tyranny  and  oppression." 

In  truth,  the  Parish  sent  a  larger  number  of  barrels  of  rice, 
and  a  considerable  contribution  in  money  to  their  oppressed 
brethren  in  Boston. 

I  feel  a  personal  pride  in  setting  forth  this  bit  of  Georgia 
history,  for  my  own  ancestors  were  inhabitants  of  St.  John's, 
and  I,  too,  am  a  descendant  of  New  England.  The  tie  between 
Georgia  and  Massachusetts  should  be  particularly  strong,  and 
I  am  sure  that  my  Springfield  friend  will  see  that  all  of  Georgia 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  a  few  unpatri- 
otic, or,  perhaps,  weak  and  wavering  men.  Both  justice  and 
generosity  demand  a  full  recognition  of  the  claims  of  St.  John's 
Parish,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Minute  Men  of  New  Eng- 
land will  be  the  last  to  deny  either  to  their  far-off  cousins  of 

the  Georgia  coast. 

E.  Andrew  Hill. 
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[Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell  to  his  wife.] 

Albany,  May  24.,  1776. 
My  Dearest  : 

I  returned  last  night  from  Johnstown  where  Capt.  Dayton's 
Battalion  was  sent  to  rout  a  horrid  nest  of  Tories.  Sir  John 
"had  up  on  his  land  near  600  Scots  &  Germans  who  are  so  need 
and  dependent  upon  him  that  the  greater  part  of  them  from  fear 
or  stupidity  will  do  what  he  directs.  Before  we  arrived  Sir 
John  &  the  greater  part  of  his  Tenants  retired  into  thick  woods, 
with  their  arms,  whither  it  wTas  impossible  for  us  to  follow  them. 
Besides  we  had  another  obstruction.  About  9  miles  distant 
from  Johnstown  in  the  lower  Castle  or  Town  of  Mohawk 
Indians  Sir  John's  influence  with  them  joined  with  that  of  their 
missionary  Stezuart  who  resided  in  their  Town  &  a  Scotch  School 
Master,  prevailed  upon  the  warriors  to  appear  in  arms  as  soon 
as  we  arrived  in  that  country.  It  was  necessary  to  hold  a  treaty 
with  them  and  appease  their  minds,  lest  we  should  bring  on  an 
Indian  War ;  this  treaty  lasted  Monday  &  Tuesday.  The 
Sachems  were  for  us  ;  the  warriors  generally  of  the  lower  Castle 
are  Tories  &  came  painted  in  a  horrid  warlike  manner.  Our 
brave  youths  looked  upon  this  as  a  kind  of  insult  or  challenge 
•and  wished  for  liberty  to  revenge  the  indignity  offered  to  conti- 
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nental  arms.  We  however  conducted  the  treaty  with  just 
calmness  and  firmness  as  brot  the  warriors  to  declare  themselves 
fully  satisfied  and  thot  the}'  would  go  home  in  peace.  But 
before  this  was  finished  Sir  John  and  as  many  of  his  party  as 
he  could  take  with  him  had  marched  off  and  it  is  thot  will 
attempt  to  go  to  Niagara  or  Osweegah.  It  is  probable  they 
will  be  either  intercepted  for  we  have  sent  alarms  before  them 
or  will  so  suffer  in  the  wilderness  that  not  mauy  of  them  would 
reach  the  place  they  intended.  By  what  Lady  Johnson  says 
they  expected  our  people  were  defeated  at  Quebeck  and  that 
troops  were  arrived  at  New  York.  I  think  it  therefore  possible 
Sir  John  intends  to  join  the  troops  above  Montreal  and  come 
down  to  attack  that  place.  But  the  Lord  seeth  all  these  things  ; 
&  if  He  delighteth  in  us,  will  deliver  us  out  of  their  hands.  I 
find  however  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  army  and  the  active 
persons  of  the  Country  will  withdraw  from  the  service  if  some 
more  effectual  &  Vigorous  measures  are  not  taken  against  the 
Tories.  Not  a  measure  is  concluded  upon  or  a  step  taken,  but 
it  is  communicated  by  them  to  their  associates  from  Quebeck 
to  New  York  &  whatever  additions  will  serve  their  purpose 
they  will  join  without  scruples.  The  woman  in  Johnstown 
where  we  lodged,  rec'd  a  letter  while  we  were  there  from  her 
husband  Capt.  Tyee  in  London,  who  fled  there  with  Guy 
Johnson.  This  must  have  been  conveyed  by  Tories  and  thus 
they  transmit  intelligence  from  England  &  one  another.  Johns- 
town tho  but  a  small  village  is  so  fortified  as  to  render  it  an 
object  of  great  importance.  It  is  the  key  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country.  Its  neighberhood  to  the  Indian 
Country  gives  those  who  possess  it  a  great  advantage  over  those 
contemptable  &  yet  in  some  respects  terrible  people.  A  long 
Court  house  of  Brick,  a  Beautiful  Church  &  strong  Goal  of 
stone  and  so  placed  as  to  answer  well  for  fortifications,  and 
were  probably  intended  by  Sir  William  Johnson  for  that  purpose. 
Our  troops  are  pursuing  measures  to  quiet  the  Country  &  a 
Garrison  consisting  of  one  or  two  companies  will  undoubtedly 
be  stationed  here  when  we  leave  it  which  I  expect  will  be  next 
week.  I  came  down  to  negociate  the  matter  and  shall  return 
tomorrow  &  when  I  arrive  here  again,  on  our  way  back  to 
Quebeck,  shall  God  willing  write  you  again. 
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Col.  Dayton,  Major  Barber  &  all  other  acquaintances  are 
well,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  they  grow  more  orderly 
in  their  behavior.  Those  who  at  first  attended  prayers  as  a 
task  now  do  it  of  choice  and  give  solemn  attendance.  The 
officers  treat  me  with  respect,  and  I  have  the  strongest  marks 
of  their  affection.  Since  I  joined  them  I  have  not  met  the  least 
offense  or  anything  to  put  me  out  of  humor.  If  my  family 
and  Congregation  are  well  I  am  happy  amidst  useful  fatigues. 
Last  night  I  slept  in  Bed  for  the  first  time  the  week, past. 

Some  of  the  Tories  who  were  concerned  in  the  plot  we  were 
sent  to  prevent,  are  just  nowT  brot  prisoners  to  this  Town. 
Remorse  smote  some  of  them  who  were  engaged  &  Compassion 
for  some  particular  friends  caused  them  to  discover  the  plot  & 
a  member  of  the  unfortunates.  Of  the  whole  matter  you  shall 
soon  have  a  full  account.  At  present  it  is  not  proper  to  say 
more.  Surely  wTe  have  the  right  or  such  infernal  measures 
would  not  be  discovered  against  us.  Goods  are  here  as  dear 
I  believe  as  with  you,  but  more  plenty  of  them.  I  have  sent 
you  6  Pocket  Handkerchiefs,  which  cost  5/  cash. 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  any  of  you  since  I  came 
from  home.  Mr.  Long  wTas  here  to-day  &  says  he  left  Eliz. 
Town  last  Tuesday  &  thot  all  were  well.  N.  Deane  has  rec'd 
two  letters  since  here  and  are  my  friends  less  mindful  of  me? 

My  sincere  love  to  you  the  dear  babies  &  all  friends. 
Yours  as  ever  in  the  tenderest  bond, 

Jajmks  Caldwell. 


[Originals  loaned  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Walworth] 

The  Hoxble  M.  D.  Hardix 

Via  Marietta         Frankfort  (K) 

Wash*  4.  Feb.  18  16 
DrSir 

On  the  subject  of  a  bank  to  which  your  last  favor  principally 
relates  I  can  offer  no  satisfactory  conjecture.  I  think  it  very 
doubtful  whether  a  majority,  compounded  of  Federalists,  those 
who  believe  it  unconstitutional  and  those  who  are  influenced 
by  State  institutions,   will  not  defeat   the  object.      Whilst   I 
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believe  it  a  great  remedy  for  existing  evils,  I  doubt  if  its  reme- 
dial powers  are  not  overrated.  Whatever  may  be  its  fate,  I 
think  Government  will  exert  all  its  powers  to  produce  the 
renewal  of  specie  payments,  the  true  corrective  of  the  present 
malady. 

The  System  of  Revenue  adapted  to  our  present  condition  is 
what  immediately  engages  our  attention.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
liberal  one,  and  I  still  hope  that  that  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Co'mmee  of  Ways  and  Means  will  be  final)  y 
adopted  in  substance.     The  direct  way  rules  the  hardest. 

I  have  been  so  confined  that  I  have  barely  seen  Judge  Todd, 
with  whom  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
particularly  about  the  change  alluded  to  in  one  of  your  letters. 
Concurring  with  you,  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to  effect 
what  you  have  intimated. 

Who  does  Kentucky  prefer  as  President  ?  Her  delegation 
is  much  divided,  at  least  it  is  alleged  so. 

Truly  yrs 

H.  Clay 


IN    DEFENSE   OF   MRS.    ARNOLD.* 

TFrom  letters  and  papers  relating  chiefly  to  the  Provincial  History  of  Pennsylvania 
by  Thomas  Balch,  page  LXI  and  LXII.j 

11  The  following  facts  are  vouched  for  as  known  in  the  family 
at  the  time,  often  privately  repeated,  but  never  mentioned  be- 
yond its  most  intimate  circle  'till  the  publication  of  the  base 
calumny  contained  in  the  memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr.  Mrs. 
Arnold  having  determined  to  go  to  her  father  in  Philadelphia 
set  out  in  her  carriage  to  travel  there  by  easy  stages.  *  *  * 
Burr  himself  met  her  at  Mrs.  Prevost's,  and  when  she  left  the 
house  in  the  morning  offered  his  escort,  which  he  pretended 
might  be  useful  to  her  in  the  then  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  treason.     On  the  way  he  made  love 


*  The  charge  against  Mrs.  Arnold  in  Parton's  Life  of  Burr  (I,  126)  is  con- 
clusively refuted  by  Sabme,  in  his  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution 
(I,  172-17S).  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burr  lied. — From  the 
American  Revolution,  by  John  Fiske,  vol.  II,  page  213. 
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to  this  afflicted  lady,  thinking  to  take  advantage  of  her  just 
feelings  of  indignation  towards  her  husband,  to  help  him  in 
his  infamous  design.  Indignantly  repelled  he  treasured  up 
his  revenge,  and  left  a  story  behind  him  worthy  of  his  false 
and  malignant  heart." 


[Abraham  Lincoln  to  David  A.  Smith,  law  partner  of  John  J.  Hardin.] 

Washington,  Dec.  j,  1S47. 
Friend  Smith  : 

This  is  my  first  day  at  this  place,  &  on  reaching  here  I 
found  your  letter  in  relation  to  your  business  writh  Douglass — 
I  met  him  this  afternoon,  but  disliking  to  dunn  him  at  the  first 
meeting  with  him,  I  let  it  pass  for  the  time.  I  will  attend  to  it 
shortly  however  &  wrrite  to  you. 

You  intimate  that  there  is  some  danger  of  my  neglecting  the 
business  ;  but  if  you  wTill  get  me  as  good  a  fee  as  you  got  for 
Jo.  Gillespie  in  the  case  he  tells  of,  I'll  never  desert  you. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


EDUCATION    IN    THE   OLDEN-TIME,    VERSUS    "  NOW- 

A-DAYS." 

In  1 78 1  my  grandmother  wTas  born  in  New7  Jersey,  County 
of  Essex,  at  what  was,  and  still  is,  "  Connecticut  Farms."  The 
ancestral  home  has  withstood  for  over  a  century  the  sun  of 
summer  and  storms  of  winter,  and  compares  favorably  wTith 
the  surrounding  modern  residences.  When  grandma  was  a 
"wee  tot"  it  must  have  been  palatial  !  I  take  her  as  a  repre- 
sentative woman  of  the  period.  Of  distinguished  Revolu- 
tionary lineage,  her  lot  in  the  drama  of  life  wras  amid  the 
refinements  and  education  demanded  at  that  time.  Memory 
pictures  her  as  always  dressed  in  black,  a  kerchief  of  blond 
net  at  throat,  and  a  dainty  cap  of  the  same — the  most  placid, 
and  gentlest  of  women.  My  childish  speculations  as  to  her 
childhood  and  youth  were  manifold,  and  I  was  quite  convinced 
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she  had  always  been  a  dear,  lovable  old  grandma  !  But  not 
so  a  century  ago  ;  her  joyous  laughter  was  heard  and  her  step 
bounded  within  the  walls  of  a  fashionable  boarding  school  in 
New  York.  She  read  the  Bible  every  morning,  wrote  compo- 
sitions in  a  fine  Italian  hand,  played  the  harpsichord,  danced 
the  stately  minuet,  worked  "samplers,"  and,  like  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  of  Scots,  labored  assiduously  at  large  pieces  of 
tapestry  in  floss.  The  dear  fingers  have  long  been  still  in 
death,  but  the  "  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess  "  in  floss  continue  to 
adorn  the  wall,  and  are  evidence  of  her  youthful  patience  !  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  juvenile  brain  is  taxed  by  such  a 
multitude  of  studies,  grandma's  education  would  not  be  con- 
sidered superior;  but,  sanctified  by  the  sacred  influences  of  home, 
it  developed  a  noble  woman,  whose  name  is  held  in  loving 
memory  by  many  charities  that  she  founded,  the  homeless  and 
orphan  children  for  whom  she  provided,  and  the  missionaries 
that  she  so  generously  remembered.  Every  good  work  that 
could  bless  humanity  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  her 
womanly  heart,  and,  "  while  dead,  she  yet  liveth."  The  magic 
ties  of  domesticity,  of  home,  of  heart,  were,  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, more  developed  in  the  olden-time.  The  women 
spun  and  wove  the  flax,  made  garments  and  quilts,  and  their 
deft  fingers  were  never  idle,  sewing  or  knitting.  Women  then 
were  the  light  and  guiding  star  of  home;  as  described  by  Solo- 
mon, "She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. ' '  But  the  times  have  changed ; 
these  homeh-  virtues  are  obsolete.  The  spindle  and  distaff 
have  been  routed  and  superceded  by  the  sewing-machine. 
ready-made  and  woven  garments.  Progression,  necessity,  re- 
lentless circumstances,  all  drag  women  into  a  more  public  life. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  unrest,  a  striving  for  what  is  beyond  the 
limit  of  home,  that  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  women  of 
the  present  and  should  be  resisted.  Women,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  responsibilities  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  as 
God-given  and  God-sent,  try  to  shirk  the  obligation.  The 
little  tender  child  is  sent  to  kindergarten,  the  mother  is  relieved 
so  many  hours;  the  child  advances,  school  succeeds  the  kinder- 
garten, more  studies,  still  higher  pressure;  the  girl  is  rushed  on 
and  on,  entirely  separated  from  domestic  influences,  scarcely 
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conscious  of  a  mother's  guidance;  for  that  divine  and  all  potent 
power  given  to  the  mother  lias  been  dormant.  Time  passes  ; 
a  "tea,"  the  first  movement  of  that  great  maelstrom  called 
society,  announces  that  this  fair  young  girl  is  enrolled  among 
the  women  of  the  nation.  Alas  !  Alas  !  for  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions  and  the  glory  of  our  womanhood,  when 
intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  such  weak  women — weak,  for 
they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  life  and  are  igno- 
;aut  and  undisciplined  in  the  arts  that  make  home  the  bul- 
wark of  the  nation.  Is  such  a  woman  fitted  to  assume  the 
marriage  vows,  "to  serve  him  and  keep  him  in  sickness 
and  health,"  when  she  is  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  that 
make  home  happy  and  comfortable  ?  Could  she  order  or 
prepare  dinner  ? — a  homely  virtue,  but  one  men  appreciate  ; 
and,  as  for  the  gentle  ministrations  to  the  sick,  it  was  not 
included  in  any  of  the  sciences  in  her  advanced  education. 
It  is  pitiful,  and  the  mothers  of  the  present  are  responsible  ! 
Home  as  a  good  old-fashioned  institution  is  in  a  measure 
extinct ;  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  change,  like  a  repellant  vam- 
pire, has  sucked  its  life-blood.  Families  are  here  in  the 
winter,  there  in  the  summer — a  season  everywhere  but  home  ? 
It  is  a  demon  to  resist,  and  every  woman  in  the  land  should 
.sound  the  alarm  to  protect  intact  the  sacred  ramparts  of  home. 
In  every  enticement  that  lures  her  loved  ones  from  home, 
woman  should  "smell  treason  in  the  tainted  gale,"  and  in 
every  invitation  incompatible  with  the  pure  and  simple  joys 
of  home  she  should  hear  the  l ;  bugle  blast  of  some  robber 
band,"  and  be  ready  to  defend,  even  unto  death,  the  sacred 
influences  of  home  !  I  met  recently  a  young  girl,  who  is  an 
-alien  in  her  native  land :  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished 
Revolutionary  family,  a  member  of  a  numerous  family  ramifi- 
cation, and  yet  she  is  friendless.  From  early  childhood,  her 
parents  have  been  wanderers,  and  she  has  never  known  the 
delights  or  been  subjected  to  the  sweet  influences  of  home. 
■She  has  visited  Algeria,  Spain,  strolled  through  the  Alhambra, 
gazed  upon  the  midnight  sun,  enjoyed  the  fascinations  of 
Paris,  explored  historic  England,  clambered  over  the  heather 
mountains  of  Scotland,  the  home  of  the  royal  and  undaunted 
Bruce ;    up    Mar's   Hill  by  the  rough-hewn   steps   St.    Paul 
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ascended,  her  cheek  had  been  fanned  by  the  gentle  breeze  fron:> 
Olivet,  and  she  had  walked  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  perhaps 
in  the  very  footsteps  of  our  Master  ;  and  yet,  with  this  rich 
and  unusual  opportunity,  she  was  absolutely  dumb  !  Tutors 
and  masters  and  governesses,  education  at  high  pressure,  had 
destroyed  all  spontaneity,  all  responsiveness.  If  her  sensi- 
bilities had  been  developed  by  the  irresistible  influences  of 
home,  how  different  the  result  !  Education  and  travel  are  to 
be  desired,  but,  above  all  things,  as  American  women,  let  us  da 
battle  for  our  homes.  Old  furniture,  relics,  and  antiques  are 
much  coveted  ;  why  not  revive  the  old  love  for  home,  and 
environ  it  with  every  domestic  and  loving  attraction,  that  our 
daughters  will  turn  to  home,  and  rejoice  in  home,  and  be- 
moulded  into  women  true  in  action  and  high  in  purpose — as. 
the  women  of  my  grandmother's  time. 

Mary  Wysong. 
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First  Regent  of  Mt.  Vernon  Association. 

When,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1S16,  Louisa  Dalton  Bird 
presented  to  her  husband,  Captain  Robert  Cunningham,  of 
Rosemonte  Plantation,  the  family  seat  in  Laurens  County, 
South  Carolina,  a  daughter,  they  little  thought  at  the  manor 
that  a  child  had  been  born  whose  name  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the  daughters  of  the  United 
States  ;  though,  in  all  the  country  around,  it  was  a  recognized 
fact  that  a  child  born  to  the  family  at  Rosemonte,  by  right  of 
inheritance,  should  be  endowed  with  fine  sensibilities,  mental 
energy,  and  decision  of  character  ;  for  not  only  had  the  Cun- 
iughams  of  the  past  displayed  such  qualities,  but  also  such 
qualities  had  been  pronounced  in  the  families  into  which  they 
had  married  :  the  Harrises,  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  the  Daltons,  of  Alexandria,  in  the  same  State  ;  and  that 
ancient  and  intellectual  family  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Birds,  of 
Birdslow,  a  member  of  which  married  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  American  Independence,  Judge  Wilson.  A  member 
of  the  Dalton  family  married  a  Herbert,  and  a  son  of  this 
union  chose  his  wife  from  among  the  Washingtons.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  not  the  only  one  of  her  genera- 
tion to  attain  celebrity,  for  her  late  brother,  Colonel  John 
Cunningham,  was  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  his  time. 
An  able  debater,  he  was  also  a  writer  on  fiscal  and  constitu- 
tional questions.  Their  maternal  first  cousin  and  adopted 
brother  was  the  famous  William  L.  Yancey,  who  reached  the 
highest  honors  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  his  chosen  home  ;  he 
was  prominent  both  in  the  Federal  and  Confederate  Congresses 
and  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  magnetic  orators  of  his  day. 

The  Cunninghams  are  from  Scotland.  The  branch  to  which 
Pamela  Cunningham  belonged  came  from  officers  of  the  Eng- 
lish army. 

Ann  Pamela  Cunningham  was  born  in  August,  1816;  was- 
christened  Ann  in  commemoration  of  her  father's  mother  and 
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Pamela  in  that  of  his  only  sister,  a  ruddy-eomplexioned, 
bright-faced,  and  auburn-haired  lassie  of  the  robust  Scotch 
type,  who,  when  scarce  eighteen,  fell  by  accident  a  victim 
to  the  flames,  aud  died  under  the  most  heart-rending  circum- 
stances. Ann  Pamela  grew  apace,  her  head  growing  much 
faster  than  her  body,  and,  after  her  years  of  babyhood  were 
passed,  she  attracted  attention,  perhaps  not  so  much  on 
account  of  quaint  sayings  as  on  account  of  appearance.  On 
a  very  delicate  body  and  slim  shoulders  was  poised  an  abnor- 
mally large  head,  having  high,  square  forehead,  crowned 
with  a  profusion  of  red  hair.  The  child  was  not  pretty, 
yet  the  woman  was  beautiful.  From  her  earliest  days,  under 
the  influence  of  her  father's  well-filled  library,  constantly 
in  the  hearing  of  the  intellectual  and  cultured  conversation 
of  her  parents  and  the  clever,  highly-educated,  and  refined 
people  the}'  drew  around  them,  under  the  guidance  of  good 
nurses  and  teachers,  this  keen  and  observant  young  mind 
absorbed  much  mental  nourishment.  Allowed  to  run  at  large 
over  the  broad  grounds  and  extensive  plantations  of  the  estate, 
to  ride  and  drive  at  will,  the  delicate  limbs  and  body  expanded 
and  rounded  into  a  womanhood  of  perfect  physical  mould,  the 
Ted  hair  had  toned  into  auburn,  the  mouth  had  grown  full  and 
decisive,  the  chin  well  cut  and  firm,  the  nose  a  model  for  a 
sculptor,  and  the  large,  bluish-gray  eyes  showed  both  the 
veiled  and  inner  gaze  of  reflection  and  the  open  and  lively 
glance  of  comprehension.  She  became  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Elias 
Marks  and  his  wife,  Julia,  of  the  Pierreponts  of  Vermont, 
whose  school  at  Barhamville,  near  Columbia,  the  capital,  had 
become  noted  through  the  South.  Here,  for  several  years,  the 
young  Pamela  sat  poring  over  her  books,  involuntarily  defy- 
ing the  good  Doctor  and  his  wife,  whom  she  loved  as  parents, 
and  giving  hour  after  hour  that  rightfully  belonged  to  bodily 
exercise  and  mental  relaxation  to  the  closest  study.  When 
she  left  to  enter  upon  the  social  duties  which  devolved  on  the 
daughters  of  wealthy  and  aristocratic  homes  of  the  South  before 
the  war,  she  wrecked  her  health,  and,  but  for  the  skill  of  the 
eminent  physician,  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia,  she  would 
have  filled  an  early  grave.  Her  case  was  so  complicated  and 
malignant  that  the  Doctor  gave  up  much   of  his  time   to  its 
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study  and  treatment.  He  made  it,  with  all  the  delicacy  of  his 
high  instincts,  the  subject  of  some  of  his  lectures  before  his 
•classes  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  Quaker  City.  He  pre- 
served to  her  life,  but  for  over  twenty  years  she  was  prostrated 
"by  a  spinal  disease. 

Having  been  such  a  student  and  reader,  one  would  have 
thought  Miss  Cuningham  would  give  her  life  to  literature,  but 
her  temperament  was  active  and  her  aims  practical.  In  1853 
Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  and  tomb  of  Washington,  was  offered 
for  sale.  Who  was  to  buy  it  ?  No  conditions,  no  limitations, 
accompanied  the  offer.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  both  refused  to  be  the  pur- 
chasers. Speculators  alone  seemed  to  be  the  destined,  owners 
of  the  sacred  place.  Their  idea  was  to  utilize  it  as  a  site  for  a 
manufactory  ! 

About  this  time  Miss  Cunningham  and  her  mother  were 
returning  from  Philadelphia,  where  they  had  been  on  one  of 
their  pilgrimages  to  the  skilled  and  honored  Dr.  Hodge,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  relief  for  the  sufferer.  On  a  summer 
afternoon  they  drifted  down  the  Potomac.  As  Mt.  Vernon 
was  approached  and  passed,  the  bell  tolled  in  solemn  tones, 
and  to  the  mind  of  the  mother  came  the  gentle,  sweet,  but  sad, 
memories  of  former  days,  the  memories  of  her  early  childhood - 
and  home  ;  those  memories  that  brought  back  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  that  prevailed  and  shed  light  around  her  early 
years.  Her  heart  being  full,  her  tongue  found  eloquence. 
Addressing  burning  words  to  her  daughter,  she  deplored  the 
probable  fate  of  the  home  of  the  father  of  this  country  ;  she 
spoke  of  how  beautiful  it  would  be  if  the  women  of  his 
country  would  organize  and  purchase  Mt.  Vernon  and  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  people,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  These  words 
set  ablaze  the  alert  and  brilliant  intellect  of  the  invalid  woman. 
That  resolute  spirit,  forgetful  of  its  frail,  diseased,  and  diminu- 
tive body,  resolved  to  make  her  mother's  suggestion  a  fact  : 
a  reality  that  was  accomplished  through  patient  and  persistent 
•effort.  Reaching  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  she  consulted 
able  advisers,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  James  L.  Peti- 
grew.  Under  their  judicious  counsel,  with  that  of  Judge 
Berrien,  of  Georgia,  in  the  course  of  time  an  application  was 
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made  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  for  a  charter,  that  an  associ- 
ation could  be  formed. 

In  December,  1853,  Miss  Cunningham,  under  the  signature 
of  A  Southern  Matron,  issued  the  following  appeal  : 

To  The  Ladies  of  The  South. 

"  A  descendant  of  Virginia,  and  now  a  daughter  of  Carolina,, 
moved   by  feelings  of  reverence  for   departed   greatness    and 
goodness,   by  patriotism  and  a  sense  of  national,  and,   above 
all,  of  Southern  honour,  ventures  to  appeal  to  you  in  behalf  of 
the  '  Home  and  Grave  '  of  Washington. 

"  Ladies  of  the  South,  of  a  region  of  warm,  generous, 
enthusiastic  hearts,  where  still  lingers  some  unselfish  love  of 
country  and  country's  honour,  some  chivalric  feelings  yet- 
untouched  by  that  'material  spirit,'  so  rapidly  overshadow- 
ing the  morals  of  our  beloved  land — a  moral  blight,  fatal  to 
man's  noblest  attributes,  and  wThich  love  of  money  and  specu- 
lations alone  seems  to  survive — to  you  we  turn,  you,  who 
retain  some  reverence  for  the  noble  dead,  some  admiration  and 
remembrance  of  exalted  worth  and  service,  even  when  they 
are  no  more  !  Of  you  we  ask  :  Will  you,  can  you,  look  on 
passively,  and  behold  the  home  and  grave  of  the  matchless 
patriot,  who  is  so  completely  identified  with  your  land,  sold  as 
a  possession  to  speculators  without  such  a  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion firing  your  souls,  as  shall  cause  you  to  rush  with  one 
heart  and  spirit  to  the  rescue  ? 

"Ladies  of  the  South,  can  }rou  still,  with  closed  souls  and 
purses,  while  the  world  cries:  'Shame  upon  America,'  suffer 
Mt.  Vernon,  with  all  its  sacred  associations,  to  become,  as  is 
spoken  of  and  probable,  the  seat  of  manufacturers  and  manu- 
factories, noise  and  smoke,  and  the  'busy  hum  of  men/ 
destroying  all  sanctity  and  repose  around  the  tomb  of  your 
own  world's  wonder  ?     Oh,  it  cannot  be  possible  ! 

11  What !  such  sacrilege,  such  desecration,  while  3'ou  have  the 
hearts  to  feel  the  shame  and  the  power  to  prevent  it  !  Never  I 
Forbid  it  shades  of  the  dead,  that  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  true  patriotism  should  find  thee  forgotten  and  surrounded 
by  blackening  smoke  and  deafening  machinery,  where  money, 
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tnoney,  only  money,  ever  enters  the  thought,  and  gold,  only 
gold,  moves  the  heart  or  nerves  the  arm. 

"Once,  our  Congressional  Halls  were  the  resort  of  wisdom, 
integrity,  and  patriotism  ;  where  enlightened  heads  and  up- 
right hearts,  sought  to  fulfill  their  official  obligations  by  com- 
prehending and  faithfully  executing  the  '  glorious  code  of 
laws,'  which  bound  us  into  one  common  country;  also  by 
vying  with  each  other  who  should  add  most  to  that  country's 
weal  at  home  and  glory  abroad.  Washington,  and  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  spirit,  appear  no  longer  to  influence  the  city 
which  bears  his  name.  Oh,  who  that  has  a  spark  of  patriot- 
ism, but  must  mourn  such  early  degeneracy,  when  they  see 
who  fill  our  legislative  halls  and  crowd  our  metropolis  S  Who 
-can  restrain  a  pang  of  shame,  when  they  behold  the  annual 
rush  thither  of  jobbers  and  bounty  seekers,  of  office  aspirants 
and  trucklers,  of  party  corrupters  and  corrupted,  all  collecting 
like  a  flock  of  vultures  to  their  prey — prowling  amidst  and 
polluting  the  grave  high  purposes  of  legislation. 

"  Ladies  of  the  South  !  should  we  appeal  to  such  as  these  to 
protect  the  grave  of  Washington  from  the  grasp  of  the  specu- 
lator and  the  worldling  !  And  should  we  appeal  either  to,  or 
through,  your  senators  and  representatives  ?  What  have  they 
done,  or  would,  or  could  do,  in  that  mephitic  air  ? 

"  No,  it  is  to  you,  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  South,  that 
the  appeal  can  be  made  with  a  hopeful  confidence.  It  is 
woman's  office  to  be  a  vestal,  and  even  the  '  fire  of  liberty  ' 
may  need  the  care  of  her  devotion  and  the  purity  of  her  guar- 
dianship. Your  hearts  are  fresh,  reverential,  and  animated  by 
•lively  sensibilities  and  elevating  purposes.  With  you,  there- 
fore, patriotism  has  not  yet  become  a  name.  And  should 
there  ever  be  again  'times  to  try  men's  souls,'  there  will  be 
found  among  and  of  you,  as  of  old,  heroines,  superior  to  fear 
and  selfish  consideration,  acting  for  country  and  its  honour. 
Believing  this,  one  of  your  countrywomen  feels  emboldened  to 
appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Washington,  and  of 
Southern  feeling  and  honour,  to  all  that  is  sympathetic  and 
generous  in  your  nature  to  exert  itself,  and  by  your  combined 
effort  now,  in  village  and  country,  town  and  city,  the  means 
may  be  raised  from  the  mites  of  thousands  of  gentle  hearts, 
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upon  whom  his  name  has  yet  a  magic  spell,  which  will  suffice 
to  secure  and  retain  his  home  and  grave  as  a  sacred  spot  for  all 
coming  time. 

M  A  spontaneous  work  like  this  would  be  such  a  monument 
of  love  and  gratitude  as  has  never  yet  been  reared  to  patriot 
or  mortal  man,  and  while  it  would  save  American  honour 
from  a  blot  in  the  eyes  of  a  gazing  world,  it  would  furnish  a 
shrine  where  at  least  the  mothers  of  the  land  and  their  indig- 
nant children,  might  make  their  offerings  in  the  cause  of  the 
greatness,  goodness,  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

"  It  is  known  to  you  that  Congress  has  virtually  declined 
to  purchase  and  preserve  Mt.  Vernon  in  behalf  of  the  nation. 
Yet  there  is  now  a  necessity  for  immediate  action,  as  schemes 
are  on  foot  for  its  purchase,  and  its  devotion  to  money-making 
purposes.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  and  earnestly  suggested 
to  you,  and  by  one  who,  in  her  descent,  inherited  the  sympa- 
thies and  reverence  of  those  who  were  once  in  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life  with  the  'Father  of  his  country,'  that  the  ladies 
by  general  contribution,  each  a  mite,  furnish  the  amount  suffi- 
cient for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon  ;  that  the  property  be 
conveyed  in  trust  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  be  preserved  and  improved  in 
your  name  as  a  hallowed  resort  for  all  people  ;  that  for  its 
continued  preservation  and  improvement,  a  trifle  be  charged 
each  visitor  ;  and  that  your  contributions  to  effect  these  noble 
ends*  may  be  gathered  in  to  the  Governors  of  your  States 
respectively,  to  be  remitted  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  with 
authority  and  direction  to  make  the  purchase." 

The  appeal  failed  to  provoke  action  ;  not  an  expression  of 
sentiment  allowed  itself  to  be  heard.  The  public  was  lethar- 
gic and  unsympathetic.  Disappointed,  but  not  discouraged, 
the  incognita  put  forth  even  greater  exertions,  and  formulated 
plans  for  her  all-absorbing  object.  Life  and  vitality  began  to 
emerge  from  the  blackness  of  night,  and  hope  rose  like  the 
morning.  Georgia,  Alabama,  Virginia,  took  up  the  cause,  and 
ere  awhile  the  moral  obligation  and  the  grandeur  of  the  prop- 
osition seized  hold  of  some  of  the  first  hearts  and  minds  of 
both  sexes  in  this  broad  land.  Genius,  talent,  and  goodness 
were  dedicated  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  and  trium- 
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phal  end.  Though  'beginning  as  a  Southern  movement,  it 
very  soon  became  as  much  a  Northern  one.  Gifted  and  patri- 
otic women  of  the  North  stepped  forward  with  their  energy 
and  zeal.  These  Northern  sisters  desired  that  the  bond  of 
union  should  be  strengthened.  "God  grant,"  said  one  of 
them,  "that  the  efforts  of//  Southern  Matro?i  may  be  one 
more  link  in  the  chain  which  shall  forever  bind  us  in  a  happy 
union." 

In  1854,  while  working  for  and  urging  on  an  interest  in 
the  work,  The  Matron  writes:  "  Ladies  of  the  South,  we  have 
high  hopes  for  the  result  of  this  enterprise.  It  is  the  third 
started  to  honour  Washington.  The  first  commenced  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  processions,  orations,  and  ended  with 
laying  a  corner-stone  near  the  Hall  from  which  issued  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  The  second  is  slowly  progressing 
by  means  which,  in  the  words  of  a  patriotic  writer,  would  dis- 
grace a  mendicant.  The  third  is  yours,  and  oh,  how  much 
more  glorious,  and  heart-moving  the  purpose." 

Finally,  her  stirring  appeals  having  fixed  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  that  impetus  that  comes  with  motion  having 
been  acquired,  the  $200,000  demanded  for  the  property  seemed 
to  assume  lesser  dimensions,  and  the  insane  reverie,  in  which 
some  might  have  thought  this  girl,  prostrated  by  physical 
weakness,  was  indulging,  now  took  on  the  body  and  features 
of  the  practical  and  real.  Mrs.  Philoclea  Eve,  Madame  Le 
Vert,  Madame  Anna  Cora  Mowet  Ritchie.  Mrs.  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
Walworth,  Miss  Milward,  and  gradually  a  host  of  other 
women  of  elevated  character  and  lofty  souls  joined  in,  and, 
while  contributing  themselves,  made  collections,  which,  though 
small,  were  a  sure  thing  and  sufficient  to  sustain  their  efforts. 
Edward  Everett,  the  scholar  and  statesman,  and  the  untiring 
friend  of  woman,  became  the  gallant  knight  to  champion  this 
cause.  His  profound  and  elegant  lecture  on  the  "Life  and 
Character  of  Washington,"  delivered  throughout  the  Union, 
was  an  acknowledgment  to  the  Southern  Matro?i  of  her  noble 
impulse  and  its  incarnation.  It  netted  nearly  $70,000  to  the 
band  of  workers  that  afterwards  became  The  Mt.  Vernon  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Union,  with  Ann  Pamela  Cunningham,  A  South- 
ern Matron,  as  its  first  Regent. 
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The  preliminary  difficulties  over — in  getting  the  public  inter- 
ested, of  starting  a  nucleus  to  the  purchase  fund,  of  taking 
the  proper  legal  steps  in  the  matter,  and  of  being  ready  to  pay 
the  first  installments — another  barrier  arose  that  seemed  more 
dangerous  to  the  cause  than  those  already  conquered.  Mr. 
John  A.  Washington,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  announced  his 
determination  of  selling  only  to  the  United  States  or  to  the 
State  of  Virginia.  All  the  circumstances  attending  the  affair 
were  calculated  to  discourage  the  women,  but  the  unbending 
spirit  and  will  force  of  the  invalid  fell  back  upon  her  quick 
and  fertile  mind.  Addressing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  State  Committee  of  Vir- 
ginia, she  writes  : 

"This  is  certainly  an  unexpected  result.  But,  as  the 
enterprise  is  a  noble  one,  involving,  in  our  estimation,  a 
sacred  duty  and  addressing  itself  to  the  daughters  of  Amer- 
ica with  a  silent  and  persuasive  eloquence  too  powerful  to 
to  be  unheeded,  we  should  not  despair.  We  should  be  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  resolve  on  success,  for  the  present  posture 
of  this  business  is  such,  that  we  can  but  succeed  if  wTe  will  but 
address  ourselves  in  good  earnest  to  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments which  but  seem  to  surround  us  ;  and  such  is 
our  faith  in  and  reliance  on  the  high  and  holy  influence  at 
work  in  this  matter  that  we  feel  our  resolution  but  increases 
with  the  necessity  for  higher  exertion.  This  cause  has 
already  brought  forth  such  glowing  zeal,  and  ardent,  energetic 
labours — such  holy  and  lofty  patriotism  as  is  worthy  of  the 
purer  and  brighter  days  of  our  republic.  And  should  that 
cause  suffer  itself  to  be  discouraged,  to  pass  away  and  leave 
no  enduring  evidence  of  its  existence — of  how  we  yet  grate- 
fully cherish  and  reverence  the  memory  of  the  Father  of  our 
Country's  freedom  and  greatness — that  impersonation  of  ele- 
vated patriotic  virtue — that  apostle  of  a  '  new  era  '  in  man's 
'moral  and  political  history  ?  Assuredly  not.  There  is  hope 
of  success,  even  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  should  w« 
yield  it?  We  think  we  hear  an  emphatic  'never'  from  every 
lip,  and  the  exclamation,  4  Mt.  Vernon  ought  to  be  ours,  that 
it  may  descend,  a  sacred  trust  invested  with  woman's  faith  and 
hope,  to  posterity,'  from  every  noble  heart  ! 
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"Failure,  then,  is  impossible — for,  if  it  should  befall  our  first 
and  holiest  purpose,  another,  about  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  equally  worthy  of  our  efforts,  and  appealing  to  our 
■feelings,  is  before  us  !  We  can  enshrine  that  beautiful  sarcoph- 
agus which  an  humble  patriot  provided,  with  a  mausoleum 
worthy  of  him  and  of  us  and  secure  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  no  matter  what  is  the  future  fate  of  Mt.  Vernon — 
no  matter  whether  his  grave  is  surrounded  by  '  busy  looms,' 
'groaning  sufferers'  or  'toiling  labourers'  we  have  invested 
it  with  a  protected  and  hallowed  appearance  which  nothing 
can  destroy  !  It  fell  to  grateful  woman  to  remember  a  Well- 
ington—  a  Calhoun — shall  she — can  she — forget  a  Washington  ? 

*  *  *  After  much  patient  reflection,  we  venture  to 
suggest,  that  if  the  ladies  of  Virginia,  with  a  united  effort 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of  their  State  pride  and  patriotism, 
would  now  petition  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon,  reserving  to  itself  the  title — but 
allowing  the  women  of  America  to  pay  for  it — and  to  carry  out 
their  original  plans,  such  would  be  the  electric  influence  of 
their  generous  effort,  that  the  '  title  deed,'  to  the  '  Home  and 
•Grave  of  Washington,'  would  soon  be  held  secure  under  the 
1  sovereign  flag  '  of  his  native  State  !  " 

The  title  deed  was  secured,  and,  as  she  suggested,  the  Mt- 
Vernon  Association  of  the  Union,  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  finally  sanctioned  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  three  public  acts,  had  now  its  habitation  and  a  name, 
with  Pamela,  no  longer  the  assumed  Matron^  but  merely  the 
gentle  "  Maid  of  Carolina,"  at  its  head  and  a  Vice-Regent  in* 
every  State. 

With  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon,  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  by  no  means  at  an  end.  Care  begat  care,  and  out  of 
responsibilities  were  responsibilities  multiplied.  Ever  feeble 
and  weak  in  body,  the  extraordinary  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  Association  labored  on,  exhibiting  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
a  stoutness  of  heart,  a  fund  of  energy,  and  a  scope  of  ingenu- 
ity that  belong  alone  to  determined  and  high  natures.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Riggs,  banker  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  generous  Treas- 
urer of  the  Association,  made  the  installment  payments  to  John 
A.  Washington,  Esq.,  as  long  as  the  money  collected  lasted. 
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Upon  taking  charge  of  the  place,  it  was  found  that  dilapida- 
tion and  ruin  possessed  it ;  that  the  garden  was  in  weeds  ; 
windows  and  blinds  out  of  order  ;  every  room  in  need  of  repair  ; 
the  columns  of  the  large  piazza  overlooking  the  Potomac  were 
down  ;  the  extensive  greenhouses,  built  by  George  Washing- 
ton himself,  were  in  ashes  ;  outhouses,  barns,  stables,  all  in  a 
state  of  decay  ;  garden,  grounds,  walks  given  over  to  neglect. 
Even  the  wharf  had  disappeared  from  view,  it  having  been 
washed  away.  Here  was  a  sight  to  dampen  the  strongest  ardor. 
The  waste  places  must  be  mended  !  Where  the  means  to  do 
it  ?  The  purchase  money  far  from  being  all  paid  !  The  coun- 
try, torn  by  internecine  strife  and  faction,  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  war  !  Public  and  private  interests  in  coufusion  !  To 
add  to  the  Regent's  cares,  deep  affliction  spread  its  wings  over 
her  home.  The  light  and  glory  of  the  house  had  gone  out. 
The  kind  master,  the  indulgent  father,  the  magnanimous 
neighbor,  and  intelligent  citizen  had  been  gathered  to  his 
kindred  and  laid  beside  them  in  the  family  graveyard — that 
sacred  spot  on  every  plantation.  Called  now  to  administer  her 
own  private  affairs,  at  a  time  when  private  as  well  as  public 
property  and  revenue  were  affected  by  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  country,  this  woman  almost  sank  under  the  load.  The 
frail  bod}'  yielded  to  spasm  after  spasm  and  continued  nervous 
prostration,  but  her  spirit  watched  and  prayed,  and  that  faith, 
born  of  reliance  in  God  and  principle  and  which  is  portrayed 
in  its  strongest  and  loveliest  light  in  woman's  nature,  bore  her 
up,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  tide  over  affairs  until  a 
securer  and  brighter  era. 

The  war  between  the  States  was  fought  and  ended.  After 
seven  years  of  mental  work  and  anxiety,  but  of  absence  and 
cessation  in  actual  and  immediate  activity,  the  Regent  and 
Vice-Regents  assembled  once  more  in  1866.  perplexed,  despon- 
dent, and  very  sore  of  heart.  "  Shall  Congress  be  asked  for 
help?"  was  the  question  proposed.  "No,  never,"  said  the 
Regent ;  "  with  cold,  bitter  scorn  Congress  has  refused  to  pur- 
chase the  tomb  of  Washington.  The  work  was  begun  by  the 
women  of  America;  they  will  finish  it."  And  the  "vestal 
virgin,"  who  years  before,  in  her  retreat  in  Carolina,  had  kept 
the  sacred  fire  of  patriotism  burning  on  the  altar  of  her  coun- 
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try,  and  originated  the  Association,  once  more,  in  spite  of 
added  years  of  feebleness,  addressed  herself  to  the  gigantic 
task  before  her.  Every  possible  means  of  creating  or  saving  a 
penny  was  introduced.  Small  subscriptions  were  still  solicited 
and  received.  Banker  Riggs,  in  the  largeness  of  his  soul,  took 
the  Association's  Virginia  bonds,  paying  par  value  for  them. 
Congress  paid  the  ladies  $7,000  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss 
occasioned  by  taking  the  boat  of  the  Association.  Credit  was 
obtained  from  several  generous  parties  in  Alexandria  to  keep 
up  the  actual  menage,  and  to  extend,  from  time  to  time,  the 
hospitality  of  the  place  to  the  distinguished  strangers  visiting 
it.  A  wharf  was  built,  and  a  daily,  instead  of  a  tri-weekly, 
boat  was  kept  running.  The  greenhouses  were  raised  once 
more  from  their  ashes,  and  flowers  were  sold,  as  well  as  berries, 
fruits,  and  lunch  generally,  canes,  photographs,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  that  did  not  rob  it,  but  brought  money  to  the  estate. 

Though,  at  the  crisis,  when  she  was  requested  to  herself 
assume  the  management  of  the  place  and  save  the  salary  of  a 
superintendent,  she  had  at  command  only  $150,  yet  by  the 
enforcement  in  every  department  of  rigid  economy,  and  great 
executive  ability,  she  who  had  formulated,  started  and  kept 
up  the  enterprise  also  finished  it  to  the  honor  of  herself,  her 
co-workers  and  country.  In  1868  she  was  able  to  report  that 
all  expenses  had  been  paid  and  a  surplus  of  $1,796.03  on 
hand  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council.  Her  system  of  manage- 
ment was  so  appreciated  that  Council  requested  a  continuance 
of  her  presence  and  personal  supervision.  Laying  aside  duties 
of  a  private  and  domestic  nature,  she  remained  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
and  in  1870  reported  she  had  paid  all  current  expenses,  had 
disbursed  several  hundreds  of  dollars  for  repairs,  and  had  en 
deposit  $3,051.27.  Thus  the  work  went  on — roofing,  repairing, 
restoring,  no  modernizing  or  improvements  upon  the  pa>t 
attempted,  but,  true  to  original  plans,  everything  was  rebuilt 
and  replaced  as  they  had  been  left  by  Washington. 

Miss  Cunningham's  untiring  work  and  her  unflinching  fidel- 
ity to  the  Mt.  Vernon  cause,  though  prostrated  as  she  was  by 
organic  disease  and  hedged  in  by  many  varied  and  gigantic 
difficulties,  which  constantly  had  to  be  met  and  surmounted, 
often  in  the  face  of  severe  criticism  and  aspersion,  was  highly 
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and    tenderly    appreciated    by    the    women    who    were   her 
coadjutors. 

Nor  does  an  admiring  public  withdraw  from  the  "Maid  of 
Carolina"  its  deepest  gratitude  and  sincerest  approbation. 
Mothers,  wives,  and  daughters  listened  to  her  touching  voice 
and  now  give  it  echo  ;  fathers,  husbands  and  sons  rise  up  in 
their  manhood  and  call  her  blessed. 

Laying  down  her  mace  of  office  in  1873,  fully  confident- that  it 
would  be  wielded  with  skill  and  decision  by  her  gifted  successor, 
Madame  Berghmans,  nee  Lily  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia, 
Miss  Cunningham  retired  to  her  old  home,  Rosemonte,  broken 
in  health  and  ruined  in  fortune.  A  life  of  harassing  exertion, 
incident  to  this  great  enterprise,  finally  conquered  the  brave 
spirit.  Having  been  placed  in  personal  charge  at  Mt.  Vernon 
Iby  the  Council  of  Ladies,  at  the  time  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  were  desperate,  when  the  Treasury  had  but  a 
jpaltry  sum  and  a  few  worthless  bonds  ;  having  carried  the 
Association  through  its  worst  difficulties  and  paid  off  the  pur- 
chase debt,  freed  it  of  all  encumbrances,  with  thousands  spent 
in  improvements,  and  money  in  bank,  ;  having  put  its  affairs 
upon  a  firm  pecuniary  basis,  broad  and  deep,  what  was  left  to 
l)Uoy  the  spirit  ?  The  actual  work  was  done.  Reaction  set  in, 
and  with  it  her  great  spirit  sank.  She  returned  to  a  ruined 
liome  ;  for,  in  1859,  absorbed  in  her  public  duties,  she  neg- 
lected her  private  ones,  and  her  inherited  property,  which, 
liad  it  received  timely  attention,  could  have  been  made  produc- 
tive, declined  in  value  and  productiveness. 

On  May  1st,  1875  the  welcome  summons  came;  the  calm 
and  resigned  spirit  gave  back  to  earth  the  body  that  was  of 
earth — the  body  that  had  been  racked  and  tortured  by  pain 
and  suffering,  yet  upon  which  death  had  left  only  an  impress 
of  the  beautiful. 

She  is  buried  in  the  yard  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
at  Columbia,  the  sanctuary  of  which  she  became  a  member 
while  yet  a  school-girl  at  Barhamville.  No  stone  as  yet  marks 
the  grave  where  repose  her  remains,  but  we  are  informed  there 
is  in  course  of  construction  a  monument  in  native  granite, 
massive  and  simple,  in  style  the  old  English  gothic — a  first 
and  second  base,   a  die,  and  cap.     Upon   the   die  are   to   be 
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placed,  at  the  head  a  bronze  medallion  of  her  face,  copied  from 
a  cameo  showing  her  when  young,  and  just  beginning  her  life 
work  ;  at  the  foot  a  plate  in  the  same  metal,  exhibiting  the 
armorial  bearings  of  her  family.  Upon  the  right  side,  in  bold 
deep  intaglio,  her  name  in  full,  and,  in  smaller  letters,  her 
birth,  death,  and  two  inscriptions  chosen  by  herself  from  the 
Bible.  On  the  left  side  it  will  be  stated  that  the  monument  is 
erected  in  loving  and  grateful  remembrance,  by  her  nephew 
and  heir,  Clarence  Cunningham. 

One  Who  Knew7  Her  Well. 
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A  SHORT   ACCOUNT   OF   ETHAN   ALLEN. 

For  the  Continental  Congress,  February,  1S03,  by  the  Historian  of  Green 
Mountain  Chapter  No.  i,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

Vermont  is  rich  in  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  but  Ethan 
Allen  presents  himself  first  to  our  minds,  because  his  death 
occurred  in  our  city,  and  a  beautiful  marble  column,  crowned 
with  a  statue  of  his  soldierly  figure,  rises  above  his  burial  spot, 
reminding  us  of  his  sufferings  and  deeds  of  valor  for  our  inde- 
pendence. Allen  was  captured  while  making  a  movement 
against  Montreal.  He  had  but  a  small  band  of  men  with  him, 
most  of  them  being  Canadians,  but  had  almost  succeeded  in 
his  plans  when  a  spy  exposed  him]to  the  enemy,  and,  not  re- 
ceiving the  assistance  he  wTas  promised,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

When  he  saw  the  Canadians,  who  had  been  so  faithful  to 
him,  threatened  with  death,  he  stood  between  them  and  their 
executioners  and  offered  his  life  for  them.  This  noble  act 
served  to  save  both  their  lives  and  his,  and  at  first  this  escape 
from  death  to  imprisonment  seemed  a  boon  to  him,  but  his 
bitter  experience  for  more  than  two  years  made  him  question 
the  advantage  of  the  change  afterwards.  He  was  placed  upon 
a  schooner,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  iron  of  the  heaviest  plate, 
confined  in  the  most  wretched  part  of  the  vessel,  and  so  closely 
secured  that  he  could  lie  but  in  one  position.  This  was  en- 
dured for  six  weeks,  when  he  was  removed  to  an  armed  vessel 
which  lay  off  Quebec.  Here  he  received  more  humane  treat- 
ment, but  the  respite  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  was  soon 
transferred  to  a  vessel  bound  for  England  and  placed  under  a 
most  brutal  officer,  who  ordered  him  to  be  confined  with  twenty 
other  prisoners  in  a  small  dark  enclosure,  where  he  remained 
during  his  entire  trip  to  England.  His  former  sufferings  had 
been  mild  compared  to  what  he  now  endured.  Here  he  ex- 
perienced untold  abuse  for  forty  days  before  he  was  allowed  to 
see  the  light  of  day  or  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven. 
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When  Falmouth  was  reached,  a  great  crowd  of  people  had 
collected  at  the  wharf,  many  out  of  curiosity,  but  some  from 
friendliness  for  the  American  prisoners.  They  were  taken  im- 
mediately to  Pendemir's  Castle  and  closely  confined  there. 
Here  Allen  again  received  kind  treatment,  and  could  have  been 
comparatively  happy  but  for  anxiety  lest  the  threat  of  death 
by  the  halter  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  Euglaud  would  be 
executed.  He  was  visited  while  in  the  castle  by  people  with 
whom  he  was  allowed  to  converse  upon  all  subjects,  and  they 
were  much  surprised  that  a  rebel  could  argue  upon  philosophy 
and  Christianity.  He  was  very  bold  in  assuring  his  visitors  of 
the  impossibility  of  Great  Britain  ever  conquering  the  Colonies 
of  America.  He  remained  in  Pendemir's  Castle  but  two  weeks, 
when,  in  January,  1776,  with  the  other  prisoners  he  was  put  on 
board  a  frigate  bound  for  America.  Now  his  hand-cuffs  were 
removed,  and  he  received  other  kindnesses,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  procured  by  gentlemen 
in  England  in  order  to  secure  his  liberty.  When  the  frigate 
reached  Cork,  and  it  was  known  that  American  prisoners  were 
on  board,  some  merchants  and  other  benevolent  gentlemen  sent 
presents  of  food  and  clothing,  and  even  delicacies  and  orna- 
ments were  tendered  Allen  from  the  Irish.  The  captain  was 
very  angry  at  this  attention  to  the  prisoners,  and,  besides  de- 
priving them  of  much  that  had  been  given,  he  treated  them 
with  great  severity. 

Halifax  was  reached  in  August,  and  the  prisoners  were  put 
into  a  sloop  and  left  in  the  harbor,  where  they  were  subjected 
to  great  deprivations.  Complaints  of  the  cruel  treatment  re- 
ceived at  last  reached  the  Governor  of  Halifax,  through  the 
persistent  efforts  of  our  hero,  and  relief  was  obtained.  They 
were  detained  there  but  a  few  days  longer,  when  they  were 
placed  on  board  a  man-of-war,  which  reached  New  York  in  Oc- 
tober, 1776.  There  Allen  was  released  on  parole,  and  only 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  which  freedom  gave  him 
opportunity  to  procure  a  respectable  living  for  himself.  Here 
his  sufferings  ceased  for  a  time  only,  as  he  knew  of  the  inhuman 
treatment  his  shipmates  were  receiving. 

While  on  parole  he  had  the  offer  of  a  colonelcy  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  with  great  remuneration,  which  he  spurned,  saying: 
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"  If  by  faithfulness  to  the  American  cause  I  have  recommended' 
myself  to  the  General  of  your  Army,  I  shall  be  loth  by  unfaith- 
fulness to  lose  his  good  opinion." 

While  in  New  York,  hourly  expecting  his  full  freedom,  he- 
was  unjustly  accused  of  violation  of  his  parole,  and  again  put- 
under    guard    and   so    held    till    the    next    May — eight    long 
months— when  he  was  exchanged  for  one  Archibald  Campbell, 
who  greeted  him  with  the  assurance  that  he  never  was  so  glad 
to  see  a  gentleman  in  his  life,  to  which   Allen  replied    that  he 
was  equally  glad  to  see  him,  and  was  apprehensive  each   had. 
the  same  reason  for  their  pleasure. 

Allen  was  escorted  to  Valley  Forge,  where  General  Washing- 
ton received  him  with  great  respect.  He  offered  his  further 
services  in  behalf  of  his  country  as  soon  as  his  health  would 
permit,  and  hastened  to  Vermont  to  meet  the  friends  who  had 
supposed  him  dead. 

As  soon  as  his  return  was  known,  seventeen  guns  were  fired 
as  a  salute  of  welcome.     Thus  his  imprisonment  added  glory 
to  the  fame  he  had  already  won,   and  Vermont  will  ever  be- 
proud  to  claim  Ethan  Allan  as  her  son. 
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The  following  conversation  with  a  leading  homeopathic 
physician  in  one  of  our  large  cities  afforded  me  much  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  his  profession,  and  I  think  there  may  be  some 
to  whom  it  would  prove  interesting. 

A  short  sketch  of  why  and  how  he  chanced  to  be  a  member 
of  this  much  derided  sect  was  first  given   me   in  these  words: 

11  My  father  was  a  doctor  of  the  old  school,  and  in  our  West 
Virginia  home  commanded  respect,  as  well  as  a  large  practice. 
As  a  youth,  I  and  my  brothers  worked  on  our  farm,  but,  seeing 
no  future  ahead  and  tiring  of  daily  labor.  I  concluded  to  study 
medicine,  as  the  opening  with  my  father  was  a  good  one. 
Thus  I  started  in  the  profession  of  my  choice,  and,  had  worked 
diligently  for  a  year  or  more,  when  typhoid  fever  in  its  most 
malignant  form  raged  in  our  neighborhood,  patient  after  patient 
died,  and  nothing  seemed  to  bar  its  devastating  course.  I 
asked  my  father  if  at  this  advanced  age  of  medicine  there  was 
no  law,  no  rule,  by  which  the  treatment  of  this  fever  was  gov- 
erned that  a  doctor  might  have  some  sure  light  to  guide  him 
and  not  grope  continually  in  the  dark,  as  it  were. 

"'Nothing,'  said  he,  'but  the  experience  of  able  practi- 
tioneers  who  have  gone  before  us.  There  are  no  established 
rules  to  go  by  ;  we  can  only  try  remedies  which  have  been 
effectual  before.  If  they  fail  to  suit  the  constitution  of  our 
patient,  then  something  else  must  be  tried.' 

"  At  once  utter  disgust  filled  my  mind  for  a  profession  which 
had  made  no  progress,  a  science  which  in  time  had  accumu- 
lated only  years  and  age  and  no  definite  results,  so  I  gave  up 
the  study  of  medicine.  My  uncle,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  home,  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of 
homeopathy ;  he  tried  to  prevail  upon  me  to  study  that  system. 
He  brought  me  books  and  a  case  of  medicine,  but  I  was  not 
persuaded  ;  I  was  staggered  by  their  infinitesimal  doses.  In 
the  meantime  I  became  a  severe  sufferer  from  a  carbuncle  on 
the  back  of  my  neck.     I  was  nearly  dead  and  nothing  gave 
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me  relief.  Out  of  sheer  desperation,  I  thought  of  the  homeo- 
pathic medicine  and  books,  so  decided  to  experiment.  I 
studied  the  directions,  and  had  ray  mother  follow  them  closely. 
•Though  bathing  the  sore  had  been  agony,  I  determined  to  dis- 
solve the  powder  in  water  and  bath  it  as  directed,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  I  was  soothed  instead  of  pained,  and  in  two  or  three 
days  I  was  up  and  about.  After  the  personal  experience,  I 
no  longer  doubted  the  efficacy  of  their  medicine  and  accepted 
their  motto,  that  less  helps  more  than  much.  Thus  I  studied 
and  became  a  homeopathic  physician." 

"  And  what  do  you  now  think  of  homeopathy?"     I  asked. 

"That  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  science  that  the  world 
knows,  of  which  the  common  definition  si?nilia  similibus  curan- 
tur  (likes  are  cured  by  likes),  is  but  a  surface  explanation.  It 
was  first  announced  to  the 'world  in  1797  by  Samuel  Hahne- 
man,  M.  D.,  of  Germany,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  pro- 
found learning  and  the  broadest  medical  culture  of  his  times, 
of  whom  P.  Compton  Burnett,  M.  D.,  of  England  said  :  '  When 
I  go  over  his  wondrous  life,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with 
his  greatness  as  a  mere  man.  He  taught  Hebrew  at  thirteen  ; 
knew  eight  languages  when  he  went  to  the  university  at  twenty; 
became  M.  D.  at  twenty-four ;  lived  to  nearly  ninety,  and 
labored  all  the  time,  certainly  working  hard  eighty  years. 
Throughout  his  life  we  do  not  find  one  shameful  act  recorded 
against  him  by  real  history.  He  was,  indeed,  a  great,  almost  a 
perfect  man.  His  new  theory  was  brought  to  America  in  1S25 
bj-  a  student  of  his,  Dr.  H.  B.  Gram,  who  settled  in  New  York 
City  and  died  there  in  February,  1840.  The  great  pioneer  to 
the  West  was  Dr.  Strum,  also  a  native  of  Germany  and  a 
student  of  Hahnemann's,  who  settled  in  Cincinnati  in  1839, 
thereby  making  Ohio  the  first  among  western  States  and  the 
ninth  of  our  Union  to  receive  the  blessings  of  the  new  school 
of  medicine.  Its  faculty  in  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury numbers  thousands,  and  its  adherents  are  counted  by  mil- 
lions." 

"  But,  Doctor,  how  about  the  principle  always  quoted  as  the 
foundation  of  your  science,  namely,  that  like  cures  like  ?" 

"Yes;  a  principle  truly  deep-lying  and  fundamental,  to 
which  that  phrase  is  but  a  shallow  nothing.     The  doctrine  of 
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homeopathy  teaches  that  disease  is  not  a  germ  or  a  material 
substance,  but  it  is  a  foreign  force,  like  unto  life  force,  and 
must  be  fought  by  drug  force,  not  drug  material.  So,  such 
being  a  recognized  and  true  principle,  the  physician,  when 
called  in,  first  ascertains  all  symptoms,  analyzes  them  one  by 
one — these  symptoms  show  individuality,  and  both  connected 
with  outward  surroundings  show  the  patient's  constitution — 
thus  we  have  the  constitution  as  the  basis  for  work.  Step 
by  step  he  masters  patient  and  disease  force  ;  then  is  seen 
some  of  the  beauty  and  depth  of  our  science,  when  searching 
our  materia  medica  he  finds  an  accurate  and  sure  remedy, 
which  in  a  similar  healthy  constitution  has  been  proven  will 
cause  like  symptoms  ;  while  there  his  medical  skill  is  called  in 
play  to  judge  the  exact  amount  of  foreign  force  pervading  the 
system,  that  an  equal  amount  of  vital  drug  power  may  be  ad- 
ministered ;  for  similar  drug  and  disease  forces,  as  do  like 
electric  currents,  counteract  aud  expel  each  other  from  the 
body,  leaving  life  force  in  its  normal  state  for  similia  similibus 
€uranfur.v 

11  But,  Doctor,  please  tell  me  how  you  obtain  this  vital  power 
from  drugs  ?' ' 

"Ah!  that  is  simply  by  trituration  or  frictionizing.  Our 
medicine  is  made  thus,  for  instance  :  Of  quinine,  take  one  gTain 
aud  to  it  add  ninety-nine  grains  of  sugar  of  milk  ;  place  then 
in  a  clean  mortar  and  pound  or  frictionize  for  an  hour,  or  more 
if  need  be.  This  then  forms  the  first  potency  or  attenuation. 
Then  to  one  grain  of  this  compound  add  ninety-nine  grains 
more  of  sugar  of  milk,  frictionize  as  before,  and  we  get  the 
second  potency  or  attenuation,  and  so  on,  until  the  eleventh 
potency  is  reached,  at  which  stage  not  one  particle  of  the  drug 
matter  or  material  exists,  simply  the  vital  power  or  force  of  the 
genuine.  So  advanced  is  the  science  to-day  that  the  power  of 
drugs  may  be  increased  even  unto  the  thousandth  and  mil- 
lionth potencies. 

11  Every  drug  dissoluble  in  alcohol  is  put  through  a  like  pro- 
cess. First,  the  juice  of  a  plant  with  an  equal  portion  of  alco- 
hol preserves  the  molecular  bodies  of  vegetable  substance  : 
then  to  set  free  these  molecule  bodies  one  drop  of  this  tincture 
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put  in  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol  and  well  shaken  forms  the 
first  potency,  &c. 

"  Hahneman's  original  system  was  the  one  drop  attenuation, 
which  has  been  superseded  by  the  ten  drop  attenuation." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  strength  of  that  original 
grain  or  drop  of  medicine  increases  with  the  increased  number 
of  attenuation  ?"   I  asked. 

M  Most  undoubtedly  it  does.  Will  not  a  magnet  attract  and 
hold  fast  nail  after  nail,  until  a  pound  or  more  is  suspended,. 
and  when  detached  each  nail  in  itself  is  a  magnet  ?", 

"Yes.  But  now  tell  me  of  your  materia  viedica.  Is  it 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  old  school  ?" 

"Entirely.  Ours  gives  the  proof  of  every  drug  under  the 
sun,  for  you  must  know  we  use  all  medicines  known  to  your 
school,  and  more  besides.  There  is  nothing  which  by  us  is 
not  proven  to  possess  curative  qualities  for  one  thing  or 
another,  as  you  will  see  later  on,  when  I  name  remedies  which 
I  have  sometimes  resorted  to.  The  proving  of  a  drug  is  this  : 
To  a  perfectly  healthy  subject,  medicine  is  given,  and  its  effects 
carefully  watched,  and  all  symptoms  caused  noted  in  the 
materia  viedica.  Thus,  after  studying  our  patient  and  his 
symptoms,  to  it  we  may  resort  to  find  the  drug  whose  vital 
power  would  create  like  symptoms  ;  for  still  stands  our  doc- 
trine, similia  similibus  curantur.  And  then  comes  in  that 
question  of  the  dose,  which  we  gauge  by  the  amount  of  for- 
eign force  in  the  body,  making  quantity  and  quality  between 
disease  and  drug  force,  to  correspond. 

"To-day  therapeutics  are  outstripped  by  social  technics,  for 
the  miller  knows  how  much  water  he  needs  for  so  much  work  ; 
but  the  size  of  the  dose  is  a  point  no  medical  school  has  yet 
decided.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  homeopathic  or  allo- 
pathic dose  must  be  accepted,  but  what  quantity  of  a  substance 
is  necessary  to  check  the  disease. 

"  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  how  I  have  treated 
some  cases  recently  under  my  charge.  For  instance,  I  was 
called  in  to  see  a  case  of  pneumonia,  which  had  been  given  up 
by  all  allopath  physicians.  After  sitting  an  hour  or  more  with 
the  patient,  and  studying  the  case  as  far  as  practicable,  I  pre- 
scribed a  certain  powder  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  water,  a  table- 
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Spoonful    at    stated    intervals,    and   later   on  a  similar  dose, 
which  was  a  blank  dose,  though." 

4<  A  blank  dose  !    What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked,  in  surprise. 
"Why,  simply  a  pure  sugar  powder.     We  have  frequently 
to   give    it.     Well,    the   next   morning,  on   visiting  my    new 
patient,  I    found   her  greatly  relieved,   every  symptom  more 
favorable,  and,  in  two  or  three  days,  decidedly   on  the  mend." 
"  And  may  I  ask  you  what  }*ou  gave  her?  " 
"You  will   be    surprised   at  the  simplicity   of  the   remedy 
when  I  tell  you  what  it  was.     Nothing  more  than  common 
table  salt — but  I  gave  her  the  sixtieth  potency." 
"  A  strong  dose  ?  "  said  I. 

"Very  powerful.  Few  doctors  dare  deal  in  the  sixtieth 
potency  of  any  drug-.  Another  very  interesting  case  under 
my  cafe  was  one  of  diphtheria,  particularly  pleasing,  too, 
because  given  up  by  others  and  cured  by  me  ;  for  I  was  able 
to  find  the  drug  wThich  at  once  suited  both  disease  and  consti- 
tution, so  had  but  little  trouble." 

In  innocence  of  heart,  forgetful  of  opposition  of  sex,  only 
dealing  mind  to  mind  in  the  search  for  knowledge,  I  asked  : 
"And  what  medicine  did  you  use  for  diphtheria?" 

Noting  a  hesitancy  on  the  old  widower's  part  to  reply,  I  glanced 
up,  and  caught  the  last  tints  of  the  crimson  flush  which  suffused 
his  face,  as  he  murmured  :  "  Well,  I  tell  you,  it  was  one  drop 
of  dog's  milk."  (Who  could  help  smiling)?  He  continued  : 
"This  is  a  medicine  used  frequently  in  homeopathy,  but  I 
have  known  students  give  up  the  profession  rather  than  adopt 
it.  I  have  now  under  my  charge  a  little  girl,  who  for  eight 
years  has  been  in  bad  health,  apparently  without  cause.  For 
some  time  I  was  puzzled,  until  her  mother  stated  that  eight 
years  ago  she  had  the  measles.  A  happy  thought  struck  me 
that  those  measles  were  still  in  her  system.  I  gave  her  the 
vital  power  of  some  drug  to  cause  this  disease,  and  now  she  is 
broken  out  in  a  mild  case  of  the  same.  And  I  am  confident, 
when  cured  this  time,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  homeo- 
pathy, she  will  be  strong  and  healthy." 

Though  homeopathy  has  many^good  points,  all  are  alike 
impressed  with  the  apparent  lack  of  common  sense  in  the  fun- 
damental   principles    of   medicine-making — that    "  less    helps 
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more  than  much."  One  of  their  standard  text-books  quotes 
the  following  chemical  experiment  in  its  defense,  taken  from 
the  fortieth  chemical  letter,  volume  II,  page  290,  showing  that 
chemistry  in  1S59  made  the  following  statement,  namely,  that : 
"One  hundred  kilogrammes  of  common  salt,  dissolved  in 
50,000  litres  of  water,  dissolves  1,500  grammes  of  tribasic 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  while  100  kilogrammes  of  common  salt, 
in  50,000  kilogrammes  of  water,  dissolves  3,790  grammes  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia.  It  further  says  the  attenuation  of  salt 
used  is  equal  to  the  second  homeopathic  attenuation — a  fact 
just  discovered  by  chemistry,  but  known  to  homeopathy  one- 
half  a  century  ago,  viz.,  that  less  does  help  more  than  much." 

To  two  points  I  failed  to  call  the  attention  of  my  learned 
friend — first,  that  those  nails,  though  each  may  become  a  magnet, 
yet  each  must  be  a  far  weaker  magnet  than  the  original  one. 
Thus  the  illustration  seems  a  poor  demonstration  of  the  Aact 
that  medicine  from  the  first  to  the  sixtieth  potency  increases  in 
strength,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  you  dilute  a  drop  of 
whiskey,  the  stronger  the  solution  containing  that  drop.  And, 
second,  that  they  do  not  give  the  material  of  drugs,  for 
at  the  eleventh  potency  it  is  claimed  all  drug  material  is  non- 
existent. 

Now,  science  and  the  laws  of  nature,  as  well  as  common-sense, 
tell  us  that  matter  is  indestructible.  So  may  I  ask  how  can 
such  be  the  case  ? 

Nanny  Randolph  Ball. 

Virginia. 
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CELEBRATION     IN    SAN     FRANCISCO.— PRISE    DE    LA 
BASTILLE,    1789-189?.. 

[Fete  Rationale  de  la  France,  Vendredi,  14  Juillet  iSqj.] 
PROGRAMME    DES    EXERCISES     LITTERAIRES. 

1. — Ouverture,  La  Fille  du  Ta?nbour  Major,  par  LOrchestre. 

2. — Allocution,  par  M.  C.  L.  P.  Marais,  President  du  Jour. 

3. — Adresse,  par  M.  L.  de  Lalaude,  Consul-General  de 
France. 

4. — Les  Girondins,  par  1'Orchestre. 

5. — Adresse,  par  M.  Prosper  P.  Rieter,  Representant  de  la 
Societe  Luxembourgeoise. 

6. — Air  national  Luxembourgeois,  par  l'Orehestre. 

7. — Chceur,  par  la  Lyre  Francaise,  sous  la  direction  de  M. 
Th.  Gay. 

8. — Adresse,  par  le  Major  Edward  Hunter,  de  l'armee  fede- 
rate Vice-President  de  la  Societe  de  Californie  des  fils  de  la 
Revolution  Americaine. 

9. — Hail  Columbia  !  par  l'Orehestre. 

10. — Discours  en  anglais,  par  M.  P.  Alexandre  Bergerot, 
Orateur  Americain  du  Jour. 

11. — Star  Spangled  Baruier,  par  Mme.  Coursen-Roeckel,  ac- 
compagnee  par  ses  eleves  en  choeur. 

12. — Discours  en  francais,  par  M.  A.  Goustiaux. 

13. — La  Marseillaise,  par  Mme.  Iy.  Fichter,  accompagnee  par 
la  Lyre  Francaise. 

14. — Finale,  par  l'Orehestre. 

On  Friday,  July  14,  1893,  the  French  residents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
fall  of  the  Bastile.  The  services  were  held  in  the  National 
Theatre,"  wnich  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
California  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
occupied  seats  in  the  front  circle  on  the  stage,  with  M.  L.  de  La 
Land,   Consul-General  of   France  ;   M.   Charles  L.  P.    Marais, 
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President  of  the  day,  and  M.  A.  Froment  Marshal,  seated  in 
the  center.  After  welcoming  all  to  the  celebration,  the  French 
in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  others  in  English,  the  President 
concluded  by  stating  that  the  bell  he  was  about  to  ring  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Major  Sherman,  one  of  the  provisional 
organizers  of  the  first  Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, with  the  notification  that  it  was  cast  from  the  metal 
belonging  to  the  original  bell  which  pealed  out  first  for  the 
Declaration  of  American  Independence.  Its  ringing  created 
the  wildest  enthusiasm.  After  speeches  by  the  Consul-General 
and  distinguished  representatives  of  leading  Societies,  Major 
Edward  Hunter,  U.  S.  A.,  Vice-President  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  We  read  that  in  Scotland,  in  ancient  days, 
when  a  chieftain  had  occasion  to  summon  his  clan  upon  an}* 
sudden  or  important  emergency,  he  killed  a  goat,  and,  mak- 
ing a  cross  of  light-wood,  seared  its  ends  in  the  fire  and 
extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  He  then 
handed  this  symbol  to  a  swift  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed 
with  it  to  the  next  hamlet  and  delivered  it  to  the  principal 
person  with  a  single  word  implying  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  person  who  received  the  symbol  sent  it  forward  with 
equal  despatch  to  the  next  village,  and  thus  it  passed  through 
all  the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief.  At  sight 
of  this  cross  every  able-bodied  male  from  sixteen  years  old 
to  sixty  seized  his  arms  and  hurried  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. This  cross  was  called  the  Fiery  Cross,  or  Cross 
of  Shame,  because  to  disobey  what  the  symbol  implied  in- 
ferred infamy.  One  here  to-day  looking  around  him  would 
naturally  exclaim,  "Some  symbol  like  that  of  the  Fiery  Cross 
has  been  making  its  circuit  among  Frenchmen  and  this  is  the 
appointed  time  and  place  of  rendezvous."  However,  he  would 
not  be  long  in  discovering  that  not  only  are  all  the  able-bodied 
males  of  the  clan  here,  but  most  of  the  fairer  sex  also,  and  that 
the  purpose  of  their  gathering  is  not  to  defend  the  right  or 
avenge  the  wrong  of  any  chieftain,  but  for  an  occasion  of  festi- 
val, on  an  anniversary  day  of  joy,  to  commemorate  an  event 
that    increased   and  extended   the  spirit  of    liberty   and  pro- 
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claimed  to  the  world  that  tyranny   was  a  noxious  plant  that 
could  not  thrive  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  France. 

Your  observer  would  see  in  the  intelligent  happy  faces  before 
him  evidences  of  the  existence  among  Franco-Americans  of  a 
bond  of  affection  and  an  intelligence  that  conserves  freedom, 
and  he  would  reflect  that  all  true  manifestations  of  the  spirit 
of  liberty  have  been  inspired  and  sustained  by  emotions  and 
sentiments  that  pertain  to  the  heart  of  man,  rather  than  to  his 
reason.  The  love  of  liberty,  like  the  love  of  God,  constraineth 
us,  and  they  who  love  one  another  will  love  liberty.  I  speak 
sentiments  common,  I  think,  to  all  California  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  when  I  say  they  worship  with  you  the 
same  Goddess,  Liberty  ;  believe  with  you  in  the  same  political 
trinity  of  "Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity"  ;  refer  with 
pride  to  their  claim  that  they  are  descendants  from  sires  who 
were  compatriots  of  Lafayette  ;  remember  with  gratitude  that 
French  hands,  hearts,  and  sympathies  assisted  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  born,  live,  and  be  gathered  to  their  fathers 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  all  the  protection 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  symbolized  in  the  flag  of 
their  country — a  fiery  cross,  a  cross  of  shame,  to  those  who 
shall  attempt  to  erase  or  pollute  a  single  stripe  or  obscure  a 
single  star,  but  a  symbol  of  glory,  honor,  security,  and  encour- 
agement to  those  everywhere  who  love  liberty. 

It  is  an  article  of  faith,  a  part  of  the  creed  of  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  that  our  free  schools  are  the  surest  con- 
servators of  American  liberty  ;  and  because  they  are  nurseries 
and  fundamental  to  popular  government,  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  believe  that  Franco-Americans  should  send  their 
children  to  the  school-house  over  which  floats  the  symbol  of 
the  Union  Frenchmen  helped  to  form  and  within  whose  walls 
is  taught  the  English  language.  So  will  your  children  learn 
to  love  the  flag,  the  symbol  of  their  father's  allegiance  ;  increase 
more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  liberty  ;  find  their  hearts  to  be 
true  American,  and  their  feet  ever  keeping  step  to  the  music  of 
the  Union. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  possess  no  inheritance  that  is  more  cher- 
ished than  the  memory  of  the  favor  and  services  of  France  in 
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the  War  of  Independence,  and.  calling  to  mind  the  report  that 
there  is  to-day  no  celebration  in  Paris  of  this  occasion,  they 
say  with  one  accord,  God  bless  France,  and  incline  the  hearts 
of  her  rulers  to  deal  wisely  and  patiently  with  the  faults  of 
Frenchmen,  and  preserve  them  from  falling  into  any  kind  of 
tyranny. 

Mme.  Coursen-Roeckel,  dressed  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
sang  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

Mme.  L.  Fechter,  dressed  in  white,  with  red  cap,  bearing  in 
her  hands  the  tricolor,  sang  the  "Marseillaise,"  the  audience 
joining  in  the  chorus. 
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On  Decoration  Day,  1S93.  in  Paris,  about  five  hundred  per- 
sons, mostly  Americans,  were  present  at  the  decoration  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  in  the  cemetery  at  Piepus, 
Vincennes.  Members  of  the  Lafayette  family  arrived  at  the 
cemetery  in  Landaus  sent  by  Colonel  Adams  and  General  Read, 
representing  Lafayette  Post  of  New  York.  These,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Embassy,  signed  their  names  in  a  book 
intended  as  a  memento  for  the  post. 

Colonel  Adams  placed  wreaths  and  baskets  of  pansies  on  the 
tomb,  at  the  same  time  paying  a  touching  tribute  to  Lafayette's 
services  to  America. 

Ambassador  Eustis  made  an  emotional  speech,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  sacrifices  of  Lafayette  in  behalf  of  a  people  to 
whom  he  was  an  entire  stranger. 

Francois  Decorcelle,  great  grandson  of  Lafayette,  made  reply 
in  behalf  of  the  family. 

The  visitors  heaped  wreaths  upon  the  tomb  until  it  was 
covered. 
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THE   BATTLE  OF  RHODE   ISLAND   AND  SOME  OF  THE 
EVENTS  PRECEDING. 

By  Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  Vice-President-General  of  the  Daughters  of 

the  American  Revolution. 

Our  little  State  has  never  been  neutral  ground.  For  three 
years,  during  the  most  anxious  period  of  the  Revolution,  it 
was  partitioned  between  the  royalists  and  our  patriot  sires. 
The  policy  of  the  British  Ministry  and  of  the  royal  generals  in 
our  land  was  to  sever  the  connection  betwTeen  the  New  England 
and  the  more  southern  States.  In  this  w7ay  it  might  be  easier 
to  crush  the  rebellious  colonies.  This  was  the  aim  of  Bur- 
goyne.  After  Boston  was  evacuated,  New  York  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  army,  but  the  royal  generals  wished  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Hudson.  Unsuccessful  in  that,  they 
turned  their  gaze  toward  Narragansett  Bay.  How7  far  that 
and  the  Blackstone  pierce  the  heart  of  New  England,  perhaps 
they  did  not  fully  realize,  but  the  value  of  Newport  the}'  well 
understood.  Its  deep  waters  and  magnificent  roadstead  made 
it  a  desirable  possession  for  an  army  that  must  depend  on  the 
cooperation  of  powerful  fleets,  and  the  British  determined  to 
capture  it.  The  success  of  their  attempt  is  briefly  narrated  in 
a  memorandum  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 
Historian  Arnold  compliments  the  records  of  that  town  by  say- 
ing that  they  are  the  most  complete,  best  preserved  records  in 
the  State.  But  from  the  2d  of  December,  1776,  there  is  a  gap 
of  nearly  three  years.  The  record  referred  to  is  to  this  effect  : 
"On  Sunday,  8th  of  December,  1776,  about  8,000  British 
troops  landed  and  took  possession  of  this  island,  and  remained 
until  Monday,  the  25th  of  October,  1779,  for  which  time  the 
Inhabitance  was  greatly  opresed."  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  division  of  a  State  between  two  hostile  parties  would  breed 
unspeakable  annoyance.  To  Providence  and  the  mainland 
the  evil  would  be  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  invaders  com- 
manded the  waterway  of  the  State.     Narragansett  Bay  seems 
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indispensable  to  our  little  Commonwealth,  and  all  the  patriots 
of  our  State  chafed  at  the  embargo  which  the  British  put  on 
navigation.  Their  force  was  a  perpetual  menace,  too.  Xo 
one  could  tell  how  soon  an  incursion  might  be  made  against 
Providence  or  other  towns  ;  and  every  patriot  sighed  over  the 
reproach  which  was  put  on  the  State  by  the  occupancy  by  an 
insolent  enemy  of  the  magnificent  harbor  on  our  southern 
border.  After  a  year  and  a  half  there  was  a  prospect  of  deliv- 
erance. In  July,  1778,  French  fleets  arrived  off  the  capes  of 
Delaware.  Sent,  as  they  were,  by  the  French  Ministry  in  pur- 
suance of  a  treat}-  by  which  the  Gallic  King  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  colonies,  their  arrival  in  our  waters  was 
hailed  as  a  "  glorious,  event."  Ardent  patriots  deemed  their 
coming  a  pledge  that  soon  victory  would  crown  our  arms,  and 
the  land  secure  independence.  But  the  British  were  stimulated 
to  special  activity.  Reinforcements  were  sent  to  Newport  at 
once.  A  fleet  of  transports  brought  three  thousand  men,  and 
quickly  returned  to  New  York  for  four  thousand  more.  It  was 
feared  that  Providence  would  soon  be  attacked,  and  dark  fore- 
bodings were  indulged.  General  Sullivan  was  in  command  of 
the  American  forces,  but  had  in  the  field  only  sixteen  hundred 
men.  But  the  British  had  on  the  island  seven  thousand  veteran 
troops.  In  the  exigency  the  council  of  war  called  out  one-half 
of  the  effective  force  of  the  State  to  serve  from  the  first  of 
August,  and  ordered  the  remainder  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  And  it  is  note- 
worthy that  among  the  American  soldiers  were  colored  men. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  General  Varnum  had  proposed 
to  Washington  that  the  two  Rhode  Island  battalions  in  camp 
in  Valley  Forge  be  united,  as  their  ranks  had  been  so  depleted 
by  hard  service,  and  that  the  officers  of  one,  with  their  sub- 
alterns, be  sent  to  Rhode  Island  to  tnlist  a  battalion  of  negroes 
for  the  continental  service.  The  suggestion  was  approved  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  Colonel  Greene,  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Olney  and  Major  Ward  were  designated  for  this  work. 
Soon  after  their  arrival  home,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  slaves,  who  were  to  be  made  free  on 
their  enlistment,  and  their  owners  to  be  paid  by  the  State, 
according    to    the   valuation    of    a    committee.       The    slaves 
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appreciated  the  offer.  The  atmosphere  was  so  electric  with 
the  love  of  freedom  that  they  courted  the  peril  of  the  battle- 
field for  the  privilege  of  liberty,  and  they  showed  prowess 
on  the  field  of  strife.  On  the  29th  of  July  Count  D'Estaing, 
in-  command  of  twelve  ships-of-the-line  and  four  frigates, 
arrived  off  Newport  and  blockaded  the  British.  All  was  now 
hope  and  animation.  Our  fathers  no  longer  thought  simply 
of  driving  the  hated  invaders  from  their  soil,  but  hoped  to 
compel  them  to  surrender.  Rhode  Islanders  were  elated  on  one 
day  by  the  arrival  of  Major-General  Greene,  a  host  in  himself. 
He  came  home  from  the  army  accompanied  by  Brigadier- 
General  Glover,  who  had  also  volunteered  for  the  approaching 
fray.  The  Marquis  de  LaFayette  quickly  offered  his  services. 
On  the  following  day  two  Continental  brigades  and  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  arrived  from  the  army  at  White  Plains. 
Volunteers  came  steadily  from  the  neighboring  States,  and  as 
it  was  agreed  that  four  thousand  soldiers  should  be  landed  from 
the  French  fleet  to  cooperate  with  the  Continental  forces,  every 
heart  beat  high  with  hope.  The  British  were  correspondingly 
depressed.  Some  of  their  ships  in  the  neighborhood  were  cap- 
tured, others  burnt  or  sunk,  and  the  forces  at  Conanicut  Island 
were  recalled  to  Newport.  But  about  the  ninth  of  August  a 
new  turn  was  given  to  affairs.  Lord  Howe  arrived  off  Point 
Judith  with  thirty-seven  ships,  thirteen  of  wThich  wrere  ships-of- 
the-line,  and  some  were  frigates.  Had  the  French  admiral 
been  content  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  while  the  land  forces 
settled  their  contest,  all  had  perhaps  been  well.  But  D'Estaing 
was  too  eager  for  glory,  and  after  hastily  landing  the  French 
contingent,  put  to  sea  to  encounter  the  foe.  The  God  of  battles 
interposed  and  sent  a  terrible  storm  on  the  deep,  which  raged 
for  two  days.  It  did  more  damage  indeed  to  the  hostile  fleets 
than  they  were  able  to  do  to  each  other.  Some  ships  were  dis- 
masted , others  scattered,  and  a  decisive  battle  hindered.  Mean- 
while Sullivan  had  been  busy.  While  the  British  retired  within 
their  lines  near  Newport,  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the 
abandoned  forts  on  the  north  of  the  island.  Sullivan  sent  for- 
ward a  strong  advance  detachment  to  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
the  hostile  lines,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  army  to 
advance  on  the  morning  of  the    12th.     The  right  wing  was 
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commanded  by  General  Greene,  the  left  by  General  La  Fayette  ; 
of  Massachusetts  militia,  the  second  line  by  General  Hancock, 
late  President  of  Congress,  and  the  reserve  by  Colonel  West. 
But  the  furious  storm,  which  so  swept  the  sea,  was  equally 
violent  on  land.  Few.  indeed,  recollected  so  awful  a  gale. 
Tents  were  prostrated,  and  the  army,  shivering  on  the  cold 
ground,  pelted  by  a  pitiless  rain,  suffered  exceedingly.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  died  from  exposure,  many  of  the  horses  per- 
ished, and  the  ammunition  was  badly  wTet.  For  days  nothing 
was  heard  of  either  squadron,  but  Sullivan  led  his  army  for- 
ward. For  five  days  indecisive  movements  were  made,  although 
the  British  were  abandoning  their  outworks  and  concentrating 
their  forces.  In  a  'few  days  the  French  fleet  returned,  but 
the  admiral  speedily  announced  his  determination  to  proceed 
to  Boston  to  refit.  Vain  the  protestations  of  Sullivan  and 
his  associates.  Hoping-,  as  the}'  did,  to  conquer  the  British 
army,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  French  fleet,  in  two  or  three 
days,  they  were  unspeakably  chagrined  to  find  that  the  French 
commander  had  set  sail.  The  army  soon  became  discouraged, 
desertions  were  frequent — half  the  NewT  Hampshire  volunteers, 
as  one  of  these  officers  wrote,  had  gone,  and  the  others  would 
not  long  remain.  In  spite  of  this  the  siege  had  been  vigor- 
ously pressed,  and  the  British  had  abandoned  all  their  out- 
works save  one.  It  was  Sullivan's  intention  to  storm  the 
works,  but  as  he  found  his  force  reduced  to  only  fifty-four 
hundred  men,  such  an  attempt  were  madness.  It  was  therefore 
decided  in  council  to  fall  back  on  the  fortified  hills  at  the 
north,  and  there  wait  the  return  of  the  French  fleet  ;  and,  to 
hasten  this,  La  Fayette  was  dispatched  to  Boston.  But  the 
tables  wrere  now  turned.  As  three  thousand  volunteers,  sup- 
posing that  nothing  would  be  done  till  the  return  of  the  French, 
had  left  within  three  hours,  it  was  expedient  for  our  army  to 
retreat ;  and,  beginning  their  march  in  the  evening  of  the  28th, 
by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  encamped  on  Butt's  Hill, 
the  right  wing  on  the  west  road,  the  left  on  the  east  road,  with 
covering  parties  on  each  flank.  Colonel  Livingston's  light 
corps  was  stationed  on  the  east  road  and  Colonel  Laurens'  on 
the  west  road,  each  three  miles  in  front  of  the  camp  ;  while  in 
their  rear  was  a  strong  picket  under  Colonel  Wade.     But,  as 
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was  apprehended,  the  pursued  soon  became  the  pursuers. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  August  29th,  the  British  forces 
marched  out  of  their  works  in  two  columns  and  by  the  two 
roads,  and  at  seven  o'clock  began  the  attack.  'Twas  a  summer 
morning  and  the  approaching  army  prepared  for  a  long  day's 
fight.  Of  course  they  speedily  encountered  the  light  corps, 
and  made  a  sharp  assault.  The  advanced  American  force,  sup- 
ported by  the  picket,  made  a  sturdy  resistance,  and  were  soon 
reinforced.  A  regiment  was  sent  to  the  help  of  each  corps,, 
with  orders  to  fall  back  in  due  time  on  the  main  body.  The 
orders  were  obeyed  and  the  troops  retired  in  excellent  order. 
The  first  desperate  stand  indeed  was  made  near  the  Gibbs 
place,  about  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Newport.  Here  was  a 
cross  road,  and  from  this  a  middle  road  parallel  to  the  other 
two,  but  quite  near  the  east  road,  runs  to  the  north.  A  broad 
field,  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  lies  between  the  middle  and 
eastern  roads,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  cross  road. 
Here  the  twenty-second  British  regiment,  coming  up  the  east- 
ern road,  sent  half  its  number  into  the  cross  road.  But  a  part 
of  the  American  picket  was  hidden  in  this  field  prepared  for 
deadly  work.  Ere  the  British  battalion  was  aware  of  any 
danger,  they  were  saluted  by  a  deadly  volley.  Before  they 
could  recover  from  their  surprise,  another,  and  another  volley 
ploughed  their  ranks,  and  left  one  quarter  of  their  number  wel- 
tering in  their  gore.  Two  Hessian  regiments  quickly  came  to 
their  support,  but  the  Americans  had  already  retreated  in  obe- 
dience to  orders.  In  a  short  time  the  British  assailed  the 
American  left  wing,  but  were  driven  back  by  General  Glover 
and  retreated  to  their  works  on  Quaker  Hill.  The  Hessian 
columns  meanwhile  were  formed  on  a  chain  of  highland, 
extending  to  the  north.  The  American  army  were  drawn  up 
n  three  lines  ;  the  first  in  front  of  their  works  en  Butts'  Hill, 
the  second  in  rear  of  the  hill,  and  the  reserve  near  a  creekr 
about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line.  The  distance 
from  Butts'  to  Quaker  Hill  is  about  a  mile,  and  marshy 
meadow  and  woodland  lay  between.  At  nine  o'clock  a  new 
incident  was  added  to  the  battle.  A  heavy  cannonade  began  r 
and  its  din  was  heard  throughout  the  day.  For  an  hour  there 
was  steady  skirmishing    between  the  advanced  parties,   after 
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which  a  stern  conflict  began.  Two  British  ships  of  war,  and 
some  lighter  armed  vessels  opened  fire  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
Americans,  in  order  to  cover  a  desperate  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  turn  the  flank  and  storm  an  advanced  redoubt  on  the 
American  right.  For  seven  hours  the  battle  raged  with  little 
intermission  ;  but  the  severity  of  the  conflict  was  most  marked 
within  an  hour  after  the  British  ships  began  that  covering  fire. 
The  slaughter  was  terrible.  Twice  did  the  Hessian  column 
and  British  infantry  rush  down  Anthony's  Hill  to  the  west  of 
Quaker  Hill,  but  were  burled  back  in  the  valley  with  great 
loss.  Sixty  were  found  dead  in  one  spot.  In  another  place 
thirty  Hessians  were  buried  in  a  common  grave.  Major- General 
Greene  commanded  on  the  right  and  showed  his  attachment  to 
his  native  State.  Four  brigades  were  under  his  command. 
Varnum's,  Glover's,  Cornell's  and  Greene's  were  in  his  divi. 
sion,  and  all  suffered  severely.  It  was  no  holiday  sport  indeed. 
Again,  a  third  time  the  foe  with  resolute  intrepidity  and  larger 
numbers,  attempted  to  conquer  the  redoubt,  and  might  have 
carried  it  but  for  opportune  help.  In  the  very  crisis  of  the 
conflict,  when  our  tired  soldiers  were  almost  fearing  that  they 
must  retire  before  the  overwhelming  odds.  Sullivan  sent  two 
continental  battalions  to  their  relief,  and  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed. It  was  in  resisting  these  repeated  onsets,  that  the 
newly-formed  colored  regiment,  under  Colonel  Greene,  showed 
mighty  prowess  and  won  imperishable  renown.  Stationed  be- 
hind a  triicket  in  the  valley,  three  times  did  they  drive  back 
the  Hessians,  who  with  obstinate  valor  charged  repeatedly 
down  the  valley  to  destroy  them.  So  well  did  these  manu- 
mitted men  vindicate  their  claim  to  freedom  that  the  Hessian 
colonel  who  had  commanded  his  countrymen,  asked  to  be 
transferred  to  New  York,  since  he  dared  not  lead  his  men  again 
into  battle  lest  some  soldier  of  his  regiment  should  shoot  him. 
But  the  battle  did  not  rage  on  the  American  right  alone. 
While  strife  was  so  hot  and  carnage  so  deadly,  on  the  west, 
General  Lovell's  brigade  of  Massachusetts  troops  was  ordered 
to  engage  the  British  right  and  rear.  He  did  it  with  courage 
and  success,  and  the  enemy  rued  their  rashness  in  attacking  so 
resolute  a  host  contending  on  their  own  soil  for  freedom.  To 
add  to   the   Americans'   gratification    the    British    ships  were 
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driven  off.  Two  heavy  batteries  turned  on  them  their  fire  ; 
and  these  guns  were  so  well  served  that  the  ships  were  eon- 
strained  to  sail  away.  Unfaltering  as  was  the  courage  of  the 
invaders,  indeed,  it  was  matched  by  the  resolute  valor  of  the 
patriots.  The  British  at  last  gave  way,  and  retreated  to  their 
fortified  camp  on  Quaker  Hill.  Thither  their  weary  pursuers 
followed  them,  and  even  captured  a  battery  on  the  Hill.  Sulli- 
van was  so  encouraged  by  the  valor  of  his  troops,  that  he  de- 
sired to  attack  the  British  in  their  works.  But  more  prudent 
counsels  prevailed.  As  the  army  had  been  for  thirty -six  hours 
without  rest  or  food,  continually  on  the  march,  at  labor  or  in 
battle,  they  had  earned  a  right  to  repose.  Both  armies  there- 
fore occupied  their  camps  in  the  afternoon,  though  the  can- 
nonade continued  until  night.  But  w7hat  were  the  losses  in 
this  hotly-contested  battle  ?  On  the  American  side  two  hundred 
and  eleven  were  killed,  wounded  and  missiug.  The  British 
found  their  loss  to  be  one  thousand  and  twenty-three.  In 
thinking  of  the  merits  of  this  contest  the  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  though  five  thousand  Americans  participated, 
only  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  had  ever  been  in  action. 
Yet  their  assailants  wrere  skilled  veterans,  superior  to  them  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  who  showed  that  steadiness  in  conflict 
and  dogged  courage  which  comes  from  repeated  conflicts.  So 
unfaltering,  however,  was  the  bravery-  of  our  own  troops,  that 
we  wonder  not  at  the  remark  credited  to  Lafayette,  that  the 
battle  on  Rhode  Island  ' c  was  the  best-fought  action  of  the 
wTar  ; "  and  yet  Newport  continued  to  be  held  by  the  foe  for 
more  than  a  year. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF 
MANAGEMENT. 

July  6,  1893. 

Pursuant  to  call  the  Board  met,  July  6,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m., 
1505  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Present  :  Mrs.  Cabell,  presiding  ; 
Mrs.  Brackett,  Mrs.  Heth,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Dickins,  Miss 
Dorsey,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Miss  Washington. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  approved. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  names  of  seventy-four  ladies  as 
eligible  for  membership,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot.  On  motion  of  Miss  Dorsey,  the  two  papers 
that  seemed  doubtful  were  left  with  the  Registrar,  Mrs.  John- 
son, for  further  investigation.     Motion  carried. 

The  Treasurer-General  made  her  report,  which  was  very 
satisfactory.     On  motion  of  Mrs.  Brackett  it  was  accepted. 

The  Treasurer-General  then  read  to  the  Board  a  letter  just 
received  from  Mrs.  Francis  I.  Davis,  of  Meadville,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  retain  one-half  of 
the  dues  of  the  Chapter  she  is  now  organizing. 

Miss  Dorsey  moved  that  the  Treasurer-General  be  instructed 
to  inform  Mrs.  Davis  that  under  the  Constitution,  Ariticle  8 
•Section  4,  dues  cannot  be  returned  until  a  Chapter  has  more 
than  twelve  (12)  members,  it  being  understood  that  the  first 
twelve  members  have  no  return  of  dues. 

The  Treasurer-General  asked  to  be  instructed  by  the  Board 
whether  she  must  require  one  dollar  or  two  dollars  from  the 
members  for  annual  dues. 

Miss  Dorsey  suggested  that  the  Treasurers  of  Chapters  collect 
the  annual  dues  and  remit  one-half  to  Treasurer-General. 
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Mrs.  Cabell  instructed  the  Treasurer-General  to  communicate 
with  the  Treasurers  of  Chapters,  relative  to  the  matter. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  Vice- President-General  of  Organization 
pro  tem.y  presented  the  following  names  for  Regents  of  Chapters 
to  be  confirmed. 

Mrs.  Putnam,  State  Regent  of  Iowa,  sent  the  names  of  Mrs. 
L.  F.  Andrews,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Clark  H. 
Cooley,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Chapter  Regents. 

Mrs.  Clifton  R.  Breckinridge,  State  Regent  of  Arkansas, 
sent  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Kirkpatrick,  of"  Warren,  Arkan- 
sas, to  be  Chapter  Regent. 

Mrs.  Cockrill,  of  Missouri,  sent  the  name  of  Mrs.  James 
O'Fallan,  of  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  to  be  Chapter  Regent. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bacon,  State  Regent  of  South  Carolina,  sent  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Augustus  W.  Smith,  of  Abbeville,  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  Chapter  Regent. 

Miss  Louise  W.  McAllister,  State  Regent  of  New  York,  sent 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Seeley  Little,  of  Rochester,  New  York, 
for  Chapter  Regent. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  L.  Kerfoot,  State  Regent  of  Illinois,  sent  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  G.  Lunt,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  to  be 
Chapter  Regent. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Slocumb  resigned  Chapter  Regency  of  Brinkley, 
Arkansas,  in  consequence  of  having  removed  from  that  place. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  pro  tern,  made  a  full  report. 
Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Heth  it  was  accepted. 

Miss  Eugenia  Washington  then  offered  the  following  motion  : 

".That  the  Board  allow  Miss  Eliza  S.  Washington  and  her 
four  sisters,  Mrs.  Chew,  Mrs.  Willis,  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Mrs. 
Tucker,  to  substitute  new  papers  for  those  now  on  file,  as 
these  ladies  have  fine  Revolutionary  lineage,  descending  in 
direct  line  from  three  heroes  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  also 
moved  that  the  Registrar,  be  requested  by  the  Board  to  com- 
municate with  Miss  Eliza  S.  Washington  on  the  subject. 
Motion  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  then  read,  and,  on 
motion  of  Mrs.  Brackett,  it  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
for  maturing  to  be  presented  at  the  September  meeting. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 
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Nova  C.esarea  and  other  Chapters  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion of  the  State  of  New Jersey \  at  Morristown  y  funej,  /Sgj. 

The  stately  old  mansion  at  Morristown,  surrounded  by 
grounds  exquisitely  kept,  and  shaded  and  adorned  by  lofty  old 
trees  known  as  "Washington's  headquarters,"  was  thrown. 
open  on  June  third,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  New  Jersey 
Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  A 
number  of  ladies  headed  by  Mrs.  Reginald  Forbes  were  in 
waiting  to  receive  the  incoming  guests  arriving  by  every  train. 

The  house  is  interestingly  unique,  inasmuch  as  all  the  furni- 
ture it  contains  is  made  up  of  relics  from  Revolutionary  times. 
Any  "modern  improvement"  here  would  be  an  innovation 
since  all  the  adornments  characterizing  the  last  century,  both 
within  and  without.  The  ample  fire-places,  and  their  furnish- 
ings, the  mantels,  the  stairways,  and  other  appointments  have 
been  preserved  intact.  The  guests  devoted  an  hour  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  house  and  its  many  curios  before  being  called 
to  order  in  the  large  audience-chamber  in  the  second  story. 
Here  the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Shippen,  presided,  aided 
by  the  Chapter  Regent  of  Nova  Csesarea,  Mrs.  Judge  Depue, 
of  Newark.  A  short  prayer  was  said  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Hum- 
phreys, followed  by  the  spirited  singing  of  the  national  hymn. 
An  address  by  the  Hon.  Augustus  W.  Cutler,  upon  Washing- 
ton's home  life  in  Morristown,  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  New 
Jersey's  daughters,  and  was  received  with  great  appreciation. 
The  State  Historian,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Linard,  then  read  an 
account  of  the  first  Chapter  in  Newr  Jersey,  giving  the  forcible 
raiso?i  (T  etre  of  its  organization,  introduced  by  a  beautiful 
tribute  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  place  she  occupied  in  Revolu- 
tionary annals.  She  lauded  her  daughters,  as  well  as  her  sons, 
who  strove  for  the  liberty  to  which  she  paid  this  lasting  tri- 
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bute,  likening  it  to  a  rare  flower.      "  This  beautiful  flower  was 

I  Liberty,'  springing  up  everywhere  from  the  fertile  soil,  hitherto 
tilled  to  its  uttermost  yielding,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Crown  of 
mighty  England.  Its  inspiring  odor  breathed  sweet  in  the  nos- 
trils of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  until  the}*  longed  for  it,  fought  for  it, 
plucked  it,  and  wore  it !  Usually,  it  is  not  the  rich  who  desire 
Revolution,  secure  as  they  are  in  plenty,  but  in  '76,  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  old  and  young,  the  high  and  lowly,  demanded 
it,  having  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart.  It  is  to  perpet- 
uate this  spirit,  and  to  keep  in  memory  the  noble  deeds  of  our 
ancestors,  that  the  Society  was  organized."  Mrs.  Linard  then 
traced  with  care  and  fulness  the  genesis  of  the  Society  and  its 
development  into  a  powerful,  progressive,  and  influential  factor. 

II  Crudities  formerly  existing  have  been  corrected,  the  dross 
giving  place  to  refined  gold." 

The  Daughters  were  then  requested  to  sign  their  names  in 
the  visitor's  book.  A  most  delicious  and  daintily  served  lunch- 
eon followed,  which  though  in  happy  contrast  to  the  tales  o? 
old  time  privations,  was  a  suggestive  repetition  of  many  similar 
scenes  during  Lady  Washington's  regime. 

S.  A.   B. 

FOURTH    OF   JULY,     1 893,    ELIZABETH,   NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  resident  in  Elizabeth, 
gallantly  invited  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
Union  Count}'  to  unite  with   them  in  this  celebration.     Many 
ladies  responded  to  the  invitation,  each  one  wearing  a  badge  of 
red,  white  and  blue. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  where 
seats  were  reserved  for  the  "  Daughters."  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Evered  Kempshall,  D.  D.,  trie  read- 
ing of  the  "  Declaration,"  by  the  Hon.  Foster  H.  Voorhees,  the 
singing  of  patriotic  songs  by  the  large  audience  assembled,  and 
a  grand  oration  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Winfield  of 
Jersey  City.  The  church  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags 
and  bunting,  floating  a  large  flag  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
spire,  while  from  a  point  below  on  the  steeple,  waved  a  still 
larger  banner. 
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Chicago   Chapter,  Illinois. 

A  remarkable  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Bunker 
Hill,  June  17th,  1893.  was  projected  by  this  Chapter  and 
the  S.  A.  R.,  invitations  being  extended  to  the  National 
Societies  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  anticipation  of  this  event,  a  leading  Chicago  daily 
published  a  lengthy  account  of  the  prospective  exercises, 
profusely  illustrated  with,  large  cuts,  one  acopy  of  the  "  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  from  an  Old  Print."  Two  of  the  most  inter- 
esting were  from  the  American  Monthly,  although  credit 
was  not  given  to  this  periodical  for  them.  One  represents 
''Women  of  the  Revolution,  1776"  (Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Ameri- 
can Monthly),  and  the  other  "Mrs.  Schuyler  burning 
her  Wheat  Fields  on  the  Approach  of  the  British,"  (Vol.  II, 
No.  3,  American  Monthly).  The  Seal  of  the  Society  was 
also  from  the  cover  of  the  magazine.  There  were  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Stevenson,  President- General  ;  Mrs.  Kerfoot,  State  Re- 
gent of  Illinois;  Mrs.  Shepard,  Chapter  Regent  of  Chicago, 
and  Miss  Everhart,  its  Secretary  ;  also  of  Judge  Shepard, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  the  Sons,  with  other  inter- 
esting reproductions,  and  a  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the 
Chapter.  Thus  the  daily  press  is  calling  attention  to  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  our  organization,  and  extending  its  influence. 


Mary  Wooster  Chapter,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

This  Chapter  assembled  with  their  friends  at  Putnam  Park,  on 
August  9th,  1S93,  *°  hold  a  meeting  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Dickins, 
Treasurer-General  of  the  National  Society.     The  historian  of 
the  Chapter  delivered  the  following  address  : 

"Mrs.  Regent  and  Ladies  : — We  have  with  us  this  afternoon 
as  our  honored  guest,  Mrs.  Dickins,  the  Treasurer-General  of 
our  National  Society  at  Washington,  who  recently  shared  with 
her  husband,  Commander  Dickins,  the  honor  of  representing 
our  government  in  receiving  and  entertaining  the  descendants 
of  the  man,  who,  four  centuries  ago,  discovered  this  "  New 
World,"  and  made  a  possibility  this  Columbian  year,  in  which 
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we  show  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  phenomenal  growth, 
in  every  respect,  of  a  land  where  freedom  reigns. 

11  In  the  name  of  the  Mary  Wooster  Chapter,  of  Banbury, 
we  cordially  welcome  3'ou,  Mrs.  Dickins,  and  extend  to  you, 
for  this  day,  the  freedom  of  Putnam  Memorial  Park. 

11  We  remember  that  Commander  Dickins  was  a  Danbury 
boy,  and  feel  a  local  pride  in  the  fact.  We  meet  to-day  on  the 
old  camping  ground  of  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and.  as  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  bound  to 
honor  and  preserve  their  memory,  we  could  find  no  more  fitting 
place  than  this,  dedicated  by  the  State  as  a  memorial  to  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  to  review  some  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  which 
have  here  taken  place,  with  a  brief  biography  of  that  Com- 
mander." 

A  sketch  was  then  given  of  the  encampment,  of  many  inter- 
esting facts  connected  with  it,  and  of  General  Putnam's  life, 
with  the  following  conclusion. 

"And  now.  as  we  leave  this  place,  with  all  its  crowding 
memories  of  the  long  ago,  where  the  same  blue  sky  is  above 
us,  the  same  mother  earth  under  our  feet,  as  when,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  difference  of  the  glory  of  a  mid- 
summer day  and  a  bleak  New  England  winter,  those  brave 
patriots  suffered  untold  hardships,  that  the  glorious  tree  of  lib- 
erty might  be  planted  in  our  land,  spreading  its  sheltering 
branches  over  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed  of  every  clime, 
shall  we  not  take  with  us  some  of  their  spirit  of  patriotism,  a 
greater  interest  in  the  cause  of  American  freedom,  and  an 
increased  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  those  heroes,  who  so  dearly 
purchased  that  freedom  for  us  ?  " 


Mercy  Warren  Chapter,  Springfield.  Massachusetts. 

The  Springfield  Republican  of  August  10th,  1893,  says: 

"  The  Mercy  Warren  Chapter  of  Jhe  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  which  is  Springfield's  local  society,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  active  chapters  in  the  order  since  it  was  insti- 
tuted.    This  is  illustrated  by  the   contributions  made  to  the 
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society  magazine,  the  American  Monthly,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  and  published  at  Washington,  1505 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This  magazine  is  devoted  to  American 
history,  in  biographical  sketches,  genealogy,  old  letters  and 
diaries,  poetry,  fiction,  essays,  reports  of  meetings  and  conven- 
tions— all  being  devoted  to  the  object  of  stimulating  the 
patriotism  of  the  old  American  heritage.  The  Mercy  Warren 
Chapter  has  done  its  part  in  this  matter.  In  the  February 
number,  there  was  published  a  very  good  paper  on  "  The  Min- 
ute Man  of  the  American  Revolution,"  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Sey- 
mour ;  in  that  for  April  there  was  a  capital  account  of  the 
Massachusetts  convention,  which  in  178S  adopted  and  ratified 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  written  by  Clara  Mark- 
ham  Sessions,  (Mrs.  W.  R.  Sessions,  of  Hampden)  ;  and  a 
report  from  the  Mercy  Warren  Chapter,  by  Mrs.  Lillian  Wilcox 
Kirkham,  Recording  Secretary,  was  presented  in  the  June 
number.  This  is  the  only  chapter  in  Massachusetts,  we 
believe,  except  that  in  Boston." 


Dolly  Madison  Chapter,  No.  2,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

The  celebration  of  the  foutrh  of  July  by  this  Chapter,  held 
at  Looney  Place,  the  home  of  Colonel  Looney,  was  an  important 
social  event.  There  were  songs  and  recitations  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  but  the  chief  event  was  the  poem  presented  by 
Mrs.  Walker  Kennedy,  as  given  below,  and  the  presentation 
to  the  Chapter  by  Mrs.  J.  Harvey  Mathes  of  this  State  of  a 
miniature  liberty  bell.  The  gift  was  accepted  for  the  Chapter 
by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Watson,  the  local  Regent.  Mrs.  Mathes  said  in 
part  :  "  It  is  for  this  new  liberty  bell  to  ring  out  our  efforts  for  a 
better  condition  for  humanity,  and  will  peal  out  many  a  pean 
besides  that  of  civic  and  religious  liberty.  It  embodies  the 
most  beautiful  ideas  if  we  knew  how  to  interpret  them.  In  its 
fusing  there  is  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  nickel,  with  the 
richest  and  rarest  historic  gifts. 

"  The  gold  cannot  despise  the  copper  or  the  silver  shrink 
from  the  brass,  all  are  worked  together  into  a  perfect  and  har- 
monious whole.     Let  its  composition  be  symbolic  of  cur  unity 
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as  'Sons and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.'  In  the 
hands  of  the  Regent  it  may  at  once  become  an  inspiration  and 
symbol  of  delegated  authority,  taking  the  place  of  the  gavel, 
and  sounding,  I  hope,  but  to  command  attention,  good  order, 
and  harmonious  proceedings.  I  am,  indeed,  most  happy  in 
presenting  this  little  bell  to  the  Chapter,  and  trust  that  it  will 
be  prized  more  highly  than  crown  jewels." 
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It  is  a  day  when  roses  swocm. 

And  cloud-ships  sail  the  upper  deep, 
When  low-voiced  winds  have  softly  rocked 

The  languorous  lilies  all  to  sleep. 

When  spiders  spin  their  gauzy  lace 

About  the  poppy's  slender  stem, 
And  daisies  watch  with  wide-eyed  love 

Lest  harm  should  come  to  theirs  or  them. 

So  still  the  day  that  it  would  seem 
The  birds  had  half  forgot  to  sing, 

And  in  their  leafy  hammocks  rest 
With  silent  throat  and  folded  wing. 

But  hark  !  The  silence  lasts  no  more, 

For  soft  upon  the  sensuous  air 
A  bell-note,  thrilling  all  the  world, 

Comes  drifting  like  a  floating  prayer. 

It  echoes  far  o'er  mountain  heights, 
It  swells  o'er  many  a  blossomed  lea 

From  where  a  tower  stands  tall,  beside 
The  blue  waves  of  an  inland  sea. 

And  all  the  earth  is  mad  with  joy, 

And  shouting  thousands  greet  the  bell  ; 

A  nation's  pulsing  heart  doth  beat 
Within  the  cadence  of  its  swell. 

For  lo,  the  fair  new  bell  is  cast 

Of  treasures  garnered  through  the  years  ; 
Of  relics  of  our  loved  and  lost, 

Of  trinkets  tarnished  with  cur  tears. 

The  old  bell  greets  the  newer  shape 

Adown  the  vista's  aisles  of  time  ; 
And  clear  and  sweet  and  full  of  peace 

There  comes  the  new  bell's  answering  chime. 
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And  faint  again  that  spirit  tone  — 

And  loud  the  answer  greets  our  ears  ; 

And  thus  from  bell  to  bell  is  tossed 
The  story  of  the  flying  years. 

And  now  in  one  harmonious  strain — 

One  anthem  such  as  angels  sing  — 
Chime  wedded  into  golden  chime, 

The  blended  bells  together  ring. 

The  old  and  new  in  clear  acclaim 

Tell  all  the  glory  yet  to  be, 
And  earth  and  far  blue  sky  are  filled 

With  pealing  bells  of  Liberty. 

— Sara  Beaumont  Kennedy. 


MRS.   HARRISONS  PORTRAIT  FUND. 

AUGUST,    1893,    RECEIVED. 

Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Wootton,  New  York $  5  00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,  New  York 15  00 

Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  Rhode  Island,  January,  $10  ;  August,  #90.      too  00 

E.  H.  Walworth,    Treasurer, 

Saratoga,   N.   Y. 
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The  summer  of  1893  will  be  notable  in  the  record  of  our 
country  and  in  the  record  of  our  society.  The  World's  Fair 
will  manifest  its  far-reaching  influence  in  perspective  with 
greater  force  than  it  does  in  the  near  foreground  of  our  present 
view.  The  extraordinary  financial  condition  of  the  country 
will  likewise  appear  in  sharply  drawn  outline  where  now  we 
seem  to  be  in  a  fog  of  monetary  mist.  As  the  World's 
Fair  of  "  '*6  "  revolutionized  domestic  art  in  this  country,  so 
will  the  World's  Fair  of  "  '93"  revolutionize  domestic  history. 
And  as  the  influence  of  this  revolution  in  art  has  penetrated 
more  or  less  into  almost  every  home  where  refinement  and 
plenty  reign,  so  will  this  historical  revolution  penetrate  the 
domestic  and  social  life  of  our  people. 


For  the  first  time  Americans  have  had  brought  forcibly  and 
practically  before  them  that  the}'  each  and  every  one  have  a 
family  record  of  from  three  to  ten  generations,  which  identi- 
fies them  with  the  history-development  of  the  country.  They 
may  turn  from  this  record  with  indifference  or  with  scorn  as  a 
matter  unworthy  of  remembrance,  or  they  may  cherish  it  with 
a  just  pride,  or  dwell  on  it  with  a  silly  vanity;  but  in  any 
case  the  fact  remains  that  the  historical  celebrations  of  this 
year  have  stamped  their  seal  of  remembrance  on  every  event 
that,  has  been  before  the  people.  The  Columbian  Exposition 
has  been  an  object  lesson  in  the  importance  of  a  preservation 
of  historical  objects  and  records  ;  its  very  name  has  awakened 
a  fact,  the  memory  of  which  will  not  die. 

The  history  of  families  so  closely  allied  to  the  history  of 
nations  has  aroused  an  interest  that  will  not  be  transient. 


It  will  be  observed  that  our  Society  in  its  aims  and  objects  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time.     It  is  also  broad  and 
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fraternal  in  its  sympathy  with  other  patriotic  and  historical 
associations.  Several  of  its  officers  subscribe  liberally  for  this 
American  Monthly  to  be  placed  in  local  historical  societies 
which  have  not  a  fund  for  this  purpose.  The  Society  affiliates 
in  friendly  relations  and  services,  not  only  with  the  "Sons," 
but  heartily  with  such  societies  as  the  Mary  Mashington  Monu- 
ment Association  ;  it  has  collected  large  sums  of  money  for 
this  object,  as  also  for  the  statue  of  Washington  to  be  presented 
to  France.  Its  sympathy  is  with  that  pioneer  patriotic  enter- 
prise by  women,  the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  and  with 
the  Hermitage  Association  of  Tennessee,  whose  efforts  are 
directly  in  the  line  of  its  leading  objects,  yet  this  Society  must 
necessarily  limit  its  work  for  the  present  closely  to  its  own 
immediate  demands,  and  complete  or  abandon  the  'projects  it 
has  already  initiated.  There  are  the  Magazine,  the  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  Harrison  and  the  Continental,  or  Memorial  Hall,  or  Manor 
House. 

Beyond  all  objects  of  a  practical  nature  demanding  the  use 
of  money  are  the  more  subtle  influences  of  our  Society,  which 
are  none  the  less  important.  First  among  these  are  the  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  honor  and  honesty  in  public  affairs,  which 
all  "  Daughters  "  should  encourage,  as  also  a  respect  for  consti- 
tutional law  as  one  of  the  inherent  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment. With  this  in  view,  studies  should  be  pursued  and 
planned  for  the  coming  winter  relating  to  these  subjects,  both 
in  their  abstract  sense  and  as  illustrated  by  the  biography 
of  promiuent  American  men  and  women.  Parliamentary 
classes  should  be  formed  and  discussion  encouraged  concerning 
all  objects  of  the  Society.  This  will  help  to  crystallize  its  in- 
fluence of  the  Society,  that  it  may  bear  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  National  University  and  other  of  its  more  remote  objects 
of  interest. 

Writers  alone  are  responsible  for  opinions  expressed  in  these 
pages,  which  are  open  to  different  points  of  view  on  many 
subjects. 


- 


ERRATUM. 


Mistaken  information  led  to  a  most  unfortunate  error  in  the 
announcement  of  deaths  in  the  June  MAGAZINE.  We  are 
rejoiced  to  say  that  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Chancellor,  of  the  Balti- 
more Chapter,  is  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  residence  abroad 


with  her  distinguished  husband. 
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OLD  BRISTOL.* 
Anna  B.  Manchester. 

Bristol  was  an  Indian  township  long  before  the  white  people 
sought  a  home  within  its  limits.  Beautiful  for  situation,  with 
its  well-wooded  lands  and  sheltered  inlets  of  the  broader  bay, 
it  offered  a  quiet,  safe  retreat  for  the  Wampanoags.  Dearly 
did  they  love  their  Montaup  Lands,  and  most  reluctantly  did 
Massasoit  and  his  son  relinquish  a  portion  of  the  premises  to 
the  Plymouth  Colony. 

By  royal  decree,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  16S0,  for 
the  sum  of  £1,000,  the  land  was  suld  to  four  Boston  merchants, 
Byfield,  Walley,  Oliver  and  Burton,  and  a  settlement  was 
immediately  begun.  Of  the  seventy-six  persons  who,  at  the 
first  town  meeting,  were  admitted  as  citizens,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  descendants  of  more  than  one-half  of  these  are  at 
present  residents  of  the  town  and  bear  the  same  names.  We 
learn  that  the  town  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  population, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  colony.  Five 
years  later  Bristol  was  made  a  shire  town,  which  position  it 
has  ever  since  held. 

It  was  the  custom  to  open  and  close  the  town  meeting  with 
prayer  ;  and  any  one  who  left  the  meeting  before  the  closing 
prayer  was  fined  one  shilling.  This  was  one  of  the  Puritan 
ideas  imbibed  when  Bristol  was  a  part  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
and  before  it  had  become  a  part  of  the  Roger  Williams  Colony. 


*A  paper  read  before  the  Bristol  Chapter  of  the    Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
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commanding  position,  and  from  the  windows  the  occupants 
had  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  bay.  But,  in  these  later  days 
smaller  buildings  and,  if  truth  must  be  told,  of  no  enviable 
reputation  surround  it  ;  and  the  house  that  once  opened  its 
hospitable  doors  to  the  noted  men  and  women  of  those  colonial 
days,  has  become  a  third-rate  tenement  house.  Ichabod  is 
written  upon  its  walls. 

The  first  building  for  public  worship  was  erected  by  the 
Congregational  Society  in  17S1,  on  the  spot  where  the  present 
courthouse  stands  ;  and  there,  for  one  hundred  years,  the  con- 
gregation met.  Then  the  building  was  torn  down,  the  site 
was  relinquished  and  the  new  building  was  erected  in  the 
middle  of  Bradford  Street,  just  east  of  Hope  Street.  It  was 
an  imposing  building  with  its  broad,  high  flight  of  steps  and 
lofty,  pointed  steeple.  Inside  were  the  straight,  square  pews, 
the  great,  high  pulpit,  the  deacon's  seat  in  front  and  sounding 
board  overhead.  Later  the  square  pews  and  sounding,  board 
yielded  to  more  modern  tastes,  but  the  high  pulpit  kept  its 
place  until  the  building,  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  handed 
over  to  the  town  for  a  town  hall,  for  which  purpose  it  is  still 
used. 

Without  intending  to  do  so,  in  our  search  for  historic  spots 
we  have  strolled  northward.  Let  us  keep  on  in  this  direction, 
and  pause  a  moment  at  the  corner  of  Oliver  Street.  We  see 
only  a  vacant  lot  and  the  debris  of  an  old  cellar.  But  here 
stood,  in  the  colonial  days,  a  house  of  generous  proportions, 
commanding,  from  its  high  position,  a  fine  view  of  the  harbor. 
The  house  long  ago  fell  mto  decay  and,  a  few  months  since. 
was  torn  down.  Lodged  in  its  rafters  was  found  a  cannon  ball 
weighing  six  pounds — a  souvenir  of  the  British  bombardment. 

A  minute's  walk  and  we  come  to  the  bridge.  In  the  old 
records  this  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  North  Bridge,  or  the 
bridge  over  the  North  Creek,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller 
bridge  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  nearly  opposite  Walker's 
Island,  and  known  as  South  Bridge.  Just  beyond  this  North 
Bridge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road,  stands  the  first  house 
erected  within  the  limits  of  Bristol.  Built  in  16S0,  it  has 
withstood  the  storms  of  two  centuries.  The  years  have  dealt 
gently  with   it,   and  the  loving  hands  of  its  successive  occu- 
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pants,  while  making  repairs  and  alterations,  have  taken  care 
to  preserve  the  character  of  its  architecture.  The  southwest 
room  remains  as  it  was  when,  in  16S0,  the  people  of  the  little 
settlement  gathered  within  its  walls  for  their  first  religious 
service.  The  house  has  always  been  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  first  owner.  Standing  at  the  head  of 
the  harbor,  in  full  view  of  the  water,  it  afforded  an  excellent 
target  for  the  British  when  they  bombarded  the  town  ;  and 
some  of  the  balls  went  crashing  through  the  walls  and  lodged 
in  the  rafters,  where  they  remained  undisturbed  for  more  than 
a  century — then,  when  it  became  necessary  to  make  repairs, 
the  balls  dropped  from  their  hiding  place  and  are  now  pre- 
served as  valued  relics.  And  speaking  of  relics,  I  may  say 
that,  could  a  relic  hunter  obtain  entrance  within  this  house, 
he  would  grow  green  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  the  old  furni- 
ture, the  dainty  china  and  bric-a-brac,  all  telling  x>f  a  by-gone 
century.  Each  piece  has  its  history,  which,  if  written,  would 
read  like  a  romance.  But  these  Lares  and  Penates  are  not  for 
sale,  and  relic  hunters  need  not  waste  their  time  making 
inquiries. 

We  have  tarried  here  too  long,  and  will  go  on  our  way 
again,  until  a  turn  in  the  road  leads  us  to  the  Poppasquash 
drive.  Here  we  have  a  view  of  the  entire  harbor.  We  can 
look  way  down  where  once  the  vessels  of  the  British  fleet  came 
up,  bombarded  the  town  and  made  demands  for  supplies. 
But  very  calm  and  peaceful  are  the  waters  in  this  year  16S1. 
No  sailing  craft  of  any  kind  may  be  seen.  The  fishes  have 
quiet  possession,  and  the  sea  fowl  skim  unmolested  over  the 
surface.  The  peninsula  itself  is  thickly  wooded.  Here,  tra- 
dition says,  the  Indians  were  wont  to  send  their  squaws  and 
pappooses  whenever  there  was  conflict  between  the  tribes,  and 
from  this  fact  it  takes  its  name  of  Pappoose-squaw  or  Poppa- 
squash, as  it  is  named  in  the  Grand  Deed.  For  want  of  a 
better  legend,  we  will  accept  this  as  the  origin  of  the  name. 

Almost  the  whole  of  Poppasquash  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Byfield,  and  here  he  built  a  large  house  of  stout  oak  tim- 
ber. It  was  a  camelopard,  two  stories  high  in  front,  and 
fronted  south.  A  large  double  door,  about  six  feet  wide, 
opened  to  receive  its  guests.     The  two  front  rooms  were  each 
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sixteen  feet  square,  with  sanded  floors.  The  chimneys  were 
immense,  and  each  room  had  its  huge  fire-place.  But,  alas  ! 
the  house  has  succumbed  to  the  storms  and  winds,  and  its  only 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  beams,  which  are  in  the 
out-buildings  on  the  farm.  Farther  to  the  south,  at  the  end 
of  the  peninsula,  is  the  Point  Farm,  in  those  days  the  prop- 
erty of  Nathaniel  Kay,  and  left  by  him  in  his  will  to  St. 
Michael's  Church. 

We  will  turn  our  faces  homeward,  and  go  by  the  old  place 
known  in  the  colonial  days  as  the  Vassal  estate.  Here  is  a 
well-built,  two-story  house,  with  a  wide  hall  and  wainscoted 
stairway,  broad  piazzas,  and  a  front  facing  the  harbor.  The 
oak  timbers  were  all  brought  from  England.  Vassal  himself 
was  a  prominent  man  in  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolution. 
A  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  Tory,  and  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  when  the  war  broke  out  he  was  obliged  to  leave  ; 
his  estate  was  confiscated,  and  his  name  disappeared  from 
history. 

On  our  right  is  gently-rising  meadow  land,  where  we  catch 
glimpses  of  white  marble.  A  woman,  whose  name  Bristol 
delights  to  honor,  with  reverent  care  restored  and  marked  this 
spot,  which  is  the  private  burying-ground  of  Byfield,  where 
some  of  his  family  lie  buried. 

As  we  reach  the  main  road  let  us  turn  northward  to  take  a 
look  at  the  La  Fayette  house,  now  owned  by  Mr.  John  Post 
Reynolds.  In  1778  the  great-grandmother  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  informed  that  her  house  was  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Marquis,  and  she  immediately  began  to  make  suitable  provi- 
sions for  her  distinguished  guest.  The  commodious  house, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds,  with  the  fruitful 
orchards  and  well-kept  kitchen-garden — and  just  in  the  rear 
the  pretty  mill  pond,  with  the  mill  upon  its  bank  where  the 
family  grist  was  ground — all  betokened  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  the  French  General.  Somewhat  earlier  than  he  was 
expected,  a  young  Frenchman  rode  up  to  the  house  and  dis- 
mounted. Supposing  him  to  be  a  subaltern,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
sent  her  colored  servant,  Cato,  to  conduct  him  to  the  rooms 
intended  for  the  subordinates.  The  young  man  asked  for 
something  to  eat,  and  was  soon  seated  at  the  table  prepared  for 
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the  Marquis.  He  ate  heartily  and  seemed  disposed  to  take  his 
own  time,  so  that  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  constrained  to  ask  him 
to  hasten,  that  she  might  have  time  to  re-arrauge  the  table  for 
her  expected  guest.  Perhaps  her  astonishment  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described  when  the  young  French  officer  quietly 
announced  that  he  was  the  visitor  for  whom  she  had  been 
making  such  elaborate  preparations.  The  northwest  front 
room  on  the  second  floor  is  still  called  La  Fayette's  room. 

Turning  southward  once  more  we  must  remember  that  we 
are  on  the  same  road  and  going  in  the  same  direction  that  the 
British  soldiers  took  on  the  25th  of  May,  177s,  when  they 
raided  the  town,  burned  the  houses,  took  what  valuables  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  frightened  the  children,  and  insulted 
the  women.  But  it  is  not  the  place,  here,  to  dwell  upon  the 
havoc  that  was  brought  upon  this  quiet  town. 

We  may  not  pass  Byfield  Street  without  notice,  for  it  was  on 
this  street,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  house  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  I.  F.  Williams,  that  Byfield  built 
his  own  house,  a  large,  square  house,  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  great  chimney  fourteen  feet  square,  standing  nearly  in 
the  centre.  In  this  house,  in  the  early  days,  the  first  town- 
meetings  were  held.  This  street  was  planned  by  Mr.  Byfield 
as  a  driveway  to  his  house,  and  he  opened  Milk  Street  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  reach  his  stable,  which  stood  on  Church 
Street  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  large  three-story  tene- 
ment building. 

The  south  part  of  the  town,  though  laid  out,  had  few  houses. 
None  are  left  ;  and  but  one  has  need  of  mention  in  this  sketch. 
This  was  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Walker,  on  the  road  as  it 
winds  around  and  skirts  Walker's  Cove.  We  have  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  architecture  of  this  house,  but  it  must  have 
been  spacious,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  settlement, 
as  the  first  service  of  the  Church  of  England  was  held  here  in 
1721;  These  services  resulted  in  the  founding  of  St.  Michael's 
parish,  which  thus  became  the  third  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
first  being  Trinity,  Newport,  and  the  second,  St.  Paul's,  of 
the  Narragansett  country  now  called  Wickford.  Not  far  from 
the  site  of  the  Walker  house  was  the  private  graveyard  of  the 
Walker  family,  and  the  old  stones  can  still  be  seen.  The 
oldest  stone  bears  this  quaint  inscription  : 
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*'  John  ye  sou  of  Thomas  &   Elizabeth  Walker, 

who  dyed  Ma\*  the  3d  17 19  aged  34  years. 

Hee  was  furst  born  of  this  race 

and  furst  buried  in  this  place.'' 

Thomas  Walker,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  who  died  August 
7,  1724,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  also  lies  in  the  same 
place. 

On  High  Street  there  is  one  historic  house,  on  the  west  side, 
between  Bradford  and  Franklin  Streets  ;  a  remarkably  long- 
building,  running  east  and  west,  with  two  entrances  on  its 
southern  front.  During-  the  Revolution,  this  house  stood  on 
Poppasquash,  and  was  used  as  a  barrack  by  our  own  soldiers. 
Later,  it  was  moved  across  the  harbor,  on  the  ice,  to  its  present 
location. 

All  Hope  Street,  from  the  Ferry  to  the  North  Bridge,  is 
historic  ground.  On  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  General  Wash- 
ington, landing  at  the  Ferry,  passed  along  this  road  on  his  way 
from  Newport  to  Providence.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  town 
turned  out  to  do  him  honor.  Mounted  citizens  constituted 
themselves  his  escort.  As  he  passed  the  courthouse,  then 
standing  in  the  middle  of  State  Street,  a  salute  was  fired.  At 
the  corner  of  Bradford  Street,  the  people,  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  were  assembled  to  show  their  respect.  The 
men  and  boys  were  grouped  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the 
other ;  and  the  ground  was  strewn  with  flowers  and  branches. 
When  he  reached  the  bridge,  Washington  turned  and  thanked 
the  people  for  their  courtesy.  From  that  day  a  loyal  school- 
mistress required  her  pupils  to  repeat  in  concert,  at  stated 
times; 

"In  seventeen  hundred  eighty-one 
I  saw  George  Washington." 

Mount  Hope,  and  all  that  region  of  land  known  as  the  Mount 
Hope  farm,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  was  confiscated, 
being  owned  by  a  Tory  who  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country. 
It  was  purchased  in  1781  by  William  Bradford,  and  in  a  house 
then  standing  on  the  farm  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  While 
United  States  Senator  in  1793,  Mr.  Bradford  entertained  Presi- 
dent Washington  for  a  week  at  this  same  house,  on  the  broad 
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piazza  of  which,  clad  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  time — 
velvet  knee-breeches,  silver  buckles,  with  ruffles  at  the  breast 
and  around  the  hands,  and  powdered  hair — they  promenaded 
up  and  down,  and  talked  together  by  the  hour. 

The  old  "back-road"  as  it  was  called  in  those  days  is  now 
dignified  with  the  name,  Metacom  Avenue  ;  a  delightfully 
picturesque  road.  On  either  side  are  the  low  walls  of  native 
stone  which  time  has  daintily  decorated  with  delicate  moss  and 
lichens,  while  the  wild  sweet-briar  trails  over  them  in  loving 
company  with  the  clustering  blackberries,  and  the  scarlet  bar- 
berries ;  and  above  towers  the  stately  sumach  with  its  haughty 
crimson  crest.  Then,  reaching  up  above  them  all,  the  great 
forest  trees  wave  their  mighty  branches  against  the  sky,  while 
through  their  dense  foliage,  the  sun  scarcely  penetrates.  And 
so  wTe  fare  on  until  we  reach  a  little  settlement  called  Munro 
Town.  Most  of  the  people  in  these  houses  are  descended  from 
Joseph  Munro,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  who  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  Rhode  Island.  His  father's  house  still  stands  on  the 
corner  of  Metacom  Avenue  and  Vernon  Street,  leading  into 
Warren.  Turn  to  the  right  and  we  shall  see  the  little  grave- 
yard where  he  lies  buried,  formerly  an  old  Indian  burying- 
ground  overlooking  Kickemuit  River. 

We  have  reached  the  limits  of  Bristol,  and  have  come  to  the 
old  dividing  line  between  Bristol  and  Warren.  We  are  on  the 
road  leading  to  Swansea,  where  lived  William  Ingraham,  who 
acted  as  attorney  in  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  four  Boston 
merchants  on  the  16th  of  September,  16S0,  when  a  curious  but 
simple  ceremony  was  observed.  Ingraham  took  his  stand  upon 
the  land  to  be  sold  together  with  the  four  purchasers.  Break- 
ing a  twig  from  the  nearest  bush,  and  plucking  a  bit  of  turf 
from  the  ground,  he  handed  both  to  Mr.  Walley.  With  this 
act  the  possession  of  the  land  was  transferred. 

The  Bristol  of  to-day  is  not  the  Bristol  of  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  same  sky  is  above  ;  the  same  blue  waters  of  the 
Narragansett  kiss  the  shores  ;  the  rising  sun  still  gilds  the 
waters  of  Mount  Hope  Bay,  and  its  last  western  beams  now, 
as  then,  shine  aslant  across  our  beautiful  harbor.  Some  of  the 
same  old  trees  yet  wave  their  branches  in  the  air,  and  birds 
build  their  nests  beneath  the  sheltering  foliage.     But  the  old 
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houses,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  gone.  And  the 
people,  too,  have  long  since  laid  down  their  weary  burden  of 
life,  and,  folding  their  hands  across  their  breasts,  have  fallen 
asleep.  Their  children's  children,  even  to  the  fourth  and  fifth 
generations,  have  built  for  themselves  more  convenient  houses; 
have  laid  out  new  streets  ;  have  changed  even  the  business  of 
the  town,  and  are  engaged  in  pursuits  of  which,  in  those  early 
days,  our  forefathers  did, not  even  dream.  But  ever  and  anon 
we,  their  descendants,  turn  back  the  leaf  of  history  and  read 
of  what  they  endured  and  suffered.  Let  it  be  our  duty,  as  the 
daughters  of  these  people,  to  guard  as  a  sacred  trust  their 
memory  and  their  honor. 
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SOME  WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  THEIR 

DESCENDANTS. 

For  the  Continental  Congress,  February  23, 1893,  by  Mrs.  DelVitt  Clinton 
Mather,  representing  the  New  Jersey  Chapters. 

At  a  fashionable  dinner  this  winter  in  one  of  our  great  cities, 
a  young  lady  inquired,  what  all  the  talk  of  Revolutionary 
Societies  amounted  to  ?  Had  Americans  an  ancestry  ?  Were 
they  not  all  working  people,  coarse  and  mean,  something  not 
to  be  proud  of?  Society  generally  appears  to  entertain  the 
belief  that  American  ancestry  is  coarse  and  mean,  something 
that  it  is  better  to  ignore.  It  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  enlighten  society 
upon  the  subject  of  some  American  ancestry,  and  it  will  then 
depend  upon  society's  standard  of  what  is  prized  in  pedigree 
whether  or  not  such  ancestry  meets  the  requirements. 

In  the  characters  of  blood  in  which  so  much  of  the  early 
history  of  our  country  is  written,  an  Indian  raid  is  described. 
A  school  house  was  invaded,  the  teacher  slain,  the  older  boys 
tomahawked ;    then    the   bloody    cavalcade    swept    on.      The 
younger  boys  fled  to  the  woods  and  secreted  themselves  in  the 
underbrush  and  ditches  ;   the  girls  stood  around  the  dead  body 
of  their  teacher,  trembling  and  weeping,  not  knowing  whether 
their  fate  was  to  be  captivity  or  death.     The  chief  of  the  band, 
a  man  as  much  dreaded  for  his  ferocity  as  an  African  tiger, 
suddenly    appeared  and  daubed  each  girl's  apron  with  black 
paint,  and  told  them  when  the  Indians  returned  to  hold  up 
their  aprons  and  they  would  be  safe.     As  soon  as   he  had  dis- 
appeared, they  made  haste  to  call  their  little  brothers  and  com- 
panions from  their  hiding  places,  and  stretched  about  them  also 
the  garments  that  bore  the  Indian  paschal  sign.     The  warriors 
returning,  passed  them  \yy  unmolested.     Boys  and  girls  reared 
amid  such  scenes  and  under  such  influences,   became  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Revolution.     In  every  clime  and  country 
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heroic  women  have  been  extolled  by  historian  and  poet  ;  they 
have  been  the  theme  of  song  and  story,  or  romance  and 
rondelay  ;  bnt  American  women  of  the  Revolution  have  either 
been  passed  in  silence,  or  but  slight  mention  made  of  their  deeds 
of  heroism.  They  were  more  generally  true  to  the  cause  of 
Revolution  than  the  men.  They  gave  ungrudgingly  and 
without  security  their  slender  savings;  the  few  gems  and  orna- 
ments they  possessed,  dear  even  to  their  disciplined  hearts 
were  pledged  without  a  murmur,  to  raise  money  to  aid  the 
cause  they  had  espoused.  They  converted  their  homesteads 
into  fortifications  and  garrisoned  them  with  their  children. 
They  induced  the  men  of  their  families  to  join  the  army,  and 
threatened  them  with  desertion  if  they  proved  disloyal.  Girls 
in  their  teens  at  dead  of  night  would  row  across  the  dark 
southern  rivers  and  wade  through  the  swamps,  or  saddle  their 
horses  and  ride  through  the  dense  forests  of  the  north  to  carry 
dispatches,  or  information  of  importance  to  the  commander  of 
the  army.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  Egyptians  believe,  that  it  is 
through  the  female  line  family  characteristics  are  transmitted, 
then  it  must  be  from  the  noble  women  of  those  days  that 
American  men  derive  the  attributes  that  make  them  the  leaders 
of  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  world. 

Those  who  are  watchful  of  the  tendencies  of  an  age,  are  apt 
to  judge  of  national  character  by  what  the)-  see  on  the  surface 
of  society.  We  must  conclude  that  the  character  of  American 
women  has  undergone  a  change  since  the  Revolution  if  we 
contrast  some  women  of  that  generation  with  the  women  of 
this.  One  incident  of  the  Revolution  describes  a  woman 
whose  house  was  entered  for  plunder  by  a  party  of  Hessian 
troops;  she  dispatched  her  child  to  call  an  officer,  and  with  keys 
in  hand  stepped  in  front  of  the  bureau  where  her  valuables 
were  concealed.  Her  resolution  and  courage  kept  the  ma- 
rauders in  check  until  the  officer  arrived. 

When  the  army  was  encamped  at  Bonhamtown,  New  Jersey,  a 
woman  was  one  day  passing  a  deserted  building,  and  glancing 
within  she  noticed  a  Hessian  soldier  asleep.  Living  near  by, 
she  hastened  home,  put  on  male  attire,  seized  a  gun,  returned 
to  the  building  and  marched  the  Hessian  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  into  the  American  camp,  a  prisoner. 
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A  woman  of  the  Quaker  faith,  living  in  New  York,  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  suffering  of  the  American  prisoners  on 
the  prison  ships  in  the  Wallabout,  that  she  daily  carried  sup- 
plies of  food  and  clothing  to  them,  her  husband  rowing  her  over 
in  a  small  boat  throughout  the  inclement  winter.  Her  efforts 
in  their  behalf  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  banished  her  from  New  York.  She  went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  she  soon  died  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure  she  had 
undergone.  Congress  was  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  and 
paid  her  the  unprecedented  honor  to  adjourn  and  attend  her 
funeral. 

There  is  much  fear  expressed  that  we  shall  wear  our  subject 
threadbare.  Can  the  story  of  the  Revolution  be  told  too  often 
when  people  of  fashion  daily  ask  :  "  Were  not  such  ancestors 
coarse  and  mean?"  Let  us  further  reply  to  these  questions 
by  a  description  of  a  home  in  the  Revolutionary  period.  We 
shall  choose  one  inhabited  by  a  representative  family  of  the 
time.  The  house  is  one  story  high,  with  an  attic  and  shingled 
sides;  the  front  door  doubled — called  a  Dutch  door — the  upper 
one  containing  two  round  panes  of  thick  glass,  called  "  Bull's 
Eyes,"  to  admit  light  to  the  hall.  Within  are  well  scrubbed 
floors,  covered  with  the  finest  sand  in  festoons  and  figures,  and 
above  are  polished  rafters,  cut  in  quaint  device  and  pattern. 
Through  the  glass  doors  of  the  nutwood  cupboard,  shine,  glit- 
tering in  the  sunlight,  the  generous  pewter  tankard,  the  two- 
eared  cup  and  portly  dram  mug,  a  silver  coffee-pot,  porringer 
and  ladle,  property  brought  from  the  old  homes  of  England  or 
Holland.  Here  are  delft  ware  tea-pot  and  bowl,  a  few  fine 
china  cups  and  saucers  from  which  the  precious  tea  is  dispensed 
at  five  o'clock  to  guests  who  knit  and  gossip  between  the  sips. 
A  carved  oak  settle,  over  which  is  thrown  a  black  bear  skin, 
stands  near  the  fire-place,  while  on  the  floor  are  rugs  made 
from  the  skins  of  the  panther  and  wildcat.  A  few  pictures, 
engravings,  and  a  portrait  or  two  adorn  the  wall,  with  a  col- 
ored coat  of  arms,  inherited  generally  from  those  who  first 
settled  in  the  wilderness,  and  carefully  preserved  by  them,  the 
only  mementoes  of  the  ancestral  home  beyond  the  seas.  Over 
huge  fire-place  hang  musket  and  broadsword,  fowlingpiece, 
and  powder-horn.     Beside  the  chimney  are  the  trophies  of  the 
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hunt,  the  masks  and  brushes  of  numerous  foxes,  for  they  had 
fox  clubs  in  those  days  ;  and  many  runs  of  forty  miles  in  one 
day  have  the  Revolutionary  reynards  given  their  hunters.  In 
homes  like  this,  the  statesmen  and  soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution  found  and  wedded  their  wives. 

Is  it  possible  to  honor  too  highly  these  ancestors — to  dwell 
too  much  upon  their  character  and  deeds  ?  We  know  not  how 
soon  those  lessons  of  heroism  and  fortitude  may  be  needed  to 
stimulate  us  to  resist  the  aggression  of  individuals  and  the  cor- 
porate greed  of  wealth  and  power,  worked  out  through  the 
agency  of  the  peasant  hordes  from  foreign  lands.  The  enemies 
we  have  most  to  dread  are  the  alien,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
vicious,  foes  more  deadly  to  our  institutions  than  were  the 
Hessian  allies  of  England,  for  those  were  resisted  while  these 
are  nourished  in  the  centres  of  civilization,  and  subsist  upon 
the  wealth  and  patronage  of  that  government  which  our  ances- 
tors sacrificed  so  much  to  create. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  as  an  organization,  have 
no  grievances  to  redress,  nor  privileges  to  claim,  but  in  memory 
of  those  noble  women,  whose  representatives  we  are,  we  do 
entreat  American  men,  sons  of  the  Revolution,  to  overcome 
sectional  prejudice,  subdue  political  strife,  and  interpose  their 
genius  and  their  patriotism  to  protect  us  from  the  horrors  of 
sedition,  conspiracy,  and  misgovernment. 

To  us  children — Sons  and  Daughters  alike — was  bequeathed 
this  vast  countrj*,  its  government,  and  its  possibilities  of  wealth 
and  greatness.  It  was  acquired  by  our  ancestors  at  the  cost 
of  everything  that  the  human  heart  holds  dear,  and  we  women 
of  America  do  implore  the  men  of  America  to  perpetuate  to  our 
descendants  this,  our  inheritance. 
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HISTORICAL    ASSOCIATIONS    OF    THE    XAVIER 

CHAPTER. 

Read  he/ore  the  Continental  Congress,  February  2j,  1893 r  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Rounsaville,  representing  the  Xavier  Chapter,  Rome,  Georgia. 

Far  to  the  South,  among  the  north  Georgia  hills,  in  the  old 
country  of  the  Cherokees,  stands  Rome,  beautiful  namesake  of 
the  "Eternal  City,"  looking  down  upon  the  meeting  waters, 
Etowah  and  Oostananla..  as  they  mingle  on  the  broad  Coosa's 
bosom,  seeming  to  chant  a  requiem  to  the  departed  braves. 
Here,  where  the  evening  sun  sinking  to  its  rest,  casts  the 
shadows  of  old  Mount  Alto,  southern  sentinel  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  Hernando  de  SGto,  first  of  the  pale  faces,  lit  his  camp- 
fires  and  tarried,  restiug  many  days  ere  he  journeyed  westward 
to  the  "  Father  of  the  Waters.' '  Awe-struck  and  wondering, 
the  innocent  children  of  the  forest  welcomed  him,  and,  still 
wondering,  saw  him  disappear  into  the  West.  Long  they 
hunted  in  the  peaceful  Alleghany  valleys,  on  the  banks  of  their 
best  loved  Coosa,  and  where  the  sunrays  sifted  through  the 
blended  foliage  of  the  laurel,  the  cedar,  and  the  pine  on  the 
long  Blue  Ridge  slopes^  Many  recurring  summers  they  cele- 
brated the  Boos-ke-tan,  danced  the  Toc-co-yu-le-gan  and  the 
Pin-e-bun-gan,  ere  the  pale  faces  came  again.  From  the 
southern  coast,  Spanish,  French,  and  English  sent  messengers 
into  the  mountain  country  seeking  to  ally  the  brave  Cherokees; 
but  they  responded  most  readily  to  the  overtures  of  the  noble 
and  benevolent  Oglethorpe,  remaining  the  friends  of  the 
English  until  the  year  1757,  when,  through  an  unfortunate 
misunderstanding,  a  parity  of  warriors  returning  from  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  where  tHey  had  acted  as  Braddock's  allies  against 
the  French,  were  attacked  by  mountaineers  in  the  back  parts 
of  Virginia.  This  ungrateful  conduct  from  those  whom  they 
had  just  been  defending,  aroused  a  spirit  of  deep  resentment 
aud  deadly  retaliation.      Hastily   gathering,  all  the  Cherokee 
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warriors  rushed  down  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  and  the 
work  of  massacre  became  general  along  the  borders  of  North 
Carolina.     Measures  were    promptly   adopted  for   restraining 
these  excesses,    but  it  was  only  after  successive  treaties  and 
expeditions  under  Montgomery,  Grant,  Marion,  and  Moultrie, 
that  the  Indians,  still  sullen  and  distrustful,  returned  to  their 
villages.     Here,  behind  the  mountain  barriers,  they  long  felt 
secure  from  the  encroaching  settlers.     But  the  traders,  whom 
they  welcomed,  pointed  out  the  path  for  the  "Advance  Guard 
of  Civilization."     Through  the  mountain  defiles,  by  the  broad 
and  open  war  trail,  which  the  Cherokees  had  themselves  worn 
into  the  land  of  the  Iroquois,  came  a  small  band  of  Carolina 
and  Virginia  settlers,  led  by  the  brave  and  resolute  Robertson, 
to  the  fertile  Watanga  Valley,  planting  the  germ  of  the  future 
State  of  Tennessee  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  twenty  thousand 
warlike  savages.     But  not  long  did  they  dwell  alone  in  the 
wilderness.     The  hand  of  British  oppression  was  already  heavy 
on  the  coast  colonists,  and  many  of  the  nobler  spirited  gladly 
emigrated  to  the  new  settlements.     Among  these  came  John 
Sevier,  destined  to  become  the  guardian  and  defender  of  the 
newly  planted  civilization  beyond  the  Alleghanies.     Though 
himself  a  favorite  with  the  English  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
with  every  path  to  fame  and  fortune  open  before  him  in  that 
State,  he  had  within  the  Inherent  love  of  liberty  prompting 
him  in  his  departure  for  the  western  forests,  where  he  realized 
the   possibility    of   establishing    a    great    empire    of  freemen. 
Descended  from  the  ancient  and  honorable  Xavarrcse  family  of 
Xavier  (anglicised  Sevier)  in  him  were  blended  the  force  and 
fire  of  the  chevalier  and   Huguenot,   with   the  Anglo-Saxon 
characteristics  of  his  maternal  ancestors.      This  combination 
gave  to  him  a  personal  magnetism,  potent  not  only  with  his 
most  cultured   and  congenial  associates,    but    also   with   that 
large  element  fittingly  represented  by  the  ignorant  Watanga 
woodsman   of  that  da)*,  who,    mistaking    a    lone  Scotch-Irish 
missionary,  with   rifle  by  his  side,  for  a  "hunter,   answered  his 
inquiry  as  to  whether  there  were  any  Presbyterian  about  by 
exclaiming:   "Well,  neow,  stranger,  I  reckon  that  was  hit  I 
kilt  yestiddy.     We'uns  didn't  know  what  hit's  name  was,  but 
thar's  hits  hide  hung  up  to  dry." 
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Though  not  versed  in  doctrinal  matters,  these  people,  with 
wits  sharpened  by  adversity,  could  readily  read  human  nature 
and  soon  learned  to  trust  and  depend  upon  John  Sevier,  or 
Noliehucky  Jack,  as  they  loved  to  call  him  from  his  place  or" 
residence.  When  the  savages  bore  down  upon  the  settlements 
it  was  John  Sevier  who  Lead  in  the  defense,  or  followed  in  pur- 
suit, carrying  such  uniform  destruction  to  the  wigwam  villages 
that  while  the  Cherokees  recognized  in  him  the  Nemesis  of 
their  nation,  they  attributed  to  him  supernatural  powers,  and 
-conceived  for  him  a  fanatical  admiration.  Through  all  the 
year's  of  the  Revolution,  John  Sevier  and  his  little  band  of  two 
hundred  riflemen  held  tke  gateways  of  the  Alleghanies  against 
the  Savage  horde  enlisted  by  Great  Britain.  Though  their 
own  cabins  were  destroyed,  their  own  firesides  drenched  in 
blood,  never  one  savage  band  broke  into  Carolina  through  the 
mountain  defiles  held  by  this  "rear  guard  of  the  Revolution." 
Enjoying  in  their  western  homes  behind  the  Alleghany  barriers, 
that  independence  for  which  the  Atlantic  colonists  fought,  it 
was  the  purest  and  most  unselfish  love  of  liberty,  and  its  prin- 
ciples which  prompted  the  Watanga  and  Noliehucky  settlers 
to  join  in  the  struggle  against  the  British.  It  was  when  the 
cloud  of  defeat  and  disaster  was  darkest  over  the  South,  when 
the  southern  branch  of  the  American  army  was  almost  annihi- 
lated, that  Colonel  Sevier,  as  eloquent  of  speech  as  daring  in 
war,  roused  all  the  border  men  and  rushed  over  the  mountains 
determined  to  check  the  victorious  British  commander,  Fergu- 
son, in  his  triumphal  course  through  Carolina.  Reinforced 
by  small  bodies  of  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  militia,  this 
rapidly  mustered  and  undisciplined  body  of  men,  hurled  them- 
selves with  Napoleonic  force  against  the  well-nigh  impregnable 
defenses  of  Kings  Mountain,  and  in  one  short  hour  annihilated 
the  left  wing  of  Cornwallis'  army.  Well  might.  Jefferson 
exclaim,  with  reference  to  this  victory:  "It  was  the  joyful 
enunciation  of  that  turn  in  the  tide  of  success  that  terminated 
the  Revolutionary  war  with  the  seal  of  our  independence," 
for  the  result,  in  logical  sequence,  was  the  victory  of  York- 
town  and  attainment  of  more  than  we  demanded.  Can  we 
wonder  that  in  succeeding  years  the  people  whom  he  had 
guarded    and    defended,    heaped    upon    John    Sevier    every 
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honor  within  their   franchise  to  bestow.       Would    that    time 
could  permit  us  to  accompany   him   through  all  these  years 
as  governor  of  the  short  lived  State  of  Fraiikland,  first  repre- 
sentative   in    Congress    from  the   valley    of    the    Mississippi  ; 
Brigadier-General  by  Washington's  appointment,   and  finally 
governor  of  the  full  fledged  state  of  Tennessee,    continuing, 
alternately,  in  this  position,  or  that  of  Congressman  until  his 
death.     It  was  in  the  territorial  days  of  Tennessee,  after  Sevier's 
appointment  as  Brigadier-General,  that  the  Indians,  emboldened 
by  their  success  in  several  raids  upon  the  southern  border, 
made  a  sudden,  daring  attempt  to  reach  and  destroy  Knoxville, 
the  capital  of  the  Territory.     But  Sevier,  twenty  miles  away, 
upon  the  frontier,  was  warned  of  their  design  in  time,  and  with 
his  gallant  riflemen  intercepted  and  repulsed  the  savages  eight 
miles  from  their  destination.     Then,  deeming  it  unwise  to  let 
this  daring  inroad  against  the  very  capital   go  unpunished,   in 
twenty -four  hours  Sevier  had  collected  a  bod}*  of  six  hundred 
horsemen,  and  proceeded  to  deal  a  destructive  blow  against  the 
heart  of  the  Cherokee  nation.     Pressing  down  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Coosa,  on  the  future  site  of  Rome,  the  brave  Tennessee- 
ans,  by  a  furious  charge,  completely  routed  and   scattered  the 
flower  of  the  Cherokee  warriors,  there  collected  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  the  river.    This  victory  finally  subdued  the  Indians — 
and  never   again  during  the  life  of  Sevier  did  they  venture  to 
attack  in  force,  the  Holston  settlements.    Peace  and  Xolichucky 
Jack  reigned  upon  the  border.     There    still    remained  many 
unruly  spirits  ;  but  as  a  nation,  they  began  to  adopt  the  habits 
of    civilization,    and   John  Sevier,   the  man  whom  they  had 
fought  for  twenty  years,  became  their  most  trusted  counselor 
and  friend.     Not  many  years  later  they  served  with  Andrew 
Jackson  in  his  campaign  against  their  old  enemies — the  Creeks; 
the  Cherokee  chieftain,  Ridge,  being  first  to  cross  the  Creek 
breastworks  at  the  famous  battle  of  Tohopeka,  or  the  Horseshoe 
Bend.     Under  civilizing  influences  the  Cherokees  settled  down 
to  the  pursuits  of    peace,    cultivated   more   and  hunted   less. 
Their  intellectual  progress  is  evidenced  by  the  invention,  a  few 
years  later,  of  a  syllabic  alphabet  of  the  Cherokee  language, 
by  Sequoyah,  a  member  of  the  tribe,   dwelling  twenty  miles 
above   the    meeting   of  the   waters.     All  through  the.  North 
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Georgia  hills  the  Indians  built  substantial  homes;  that  of  Major 
Ridge  still  remains  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oostananla,  under 
the  shadow  of  ancient  Fort  Jackson,  rising  on  the  northern 
confines  of  Rome,  a  silent  reminder  of  the  achievements  of 
"Old  Hickory"  in  this  section.  In  the  years  embraced 
between  18  iS  and  1S3S  the  Cherokees  gradually  removed  to  their 
western  reservation,  where  the)'  now  dwell  an  enlightened  and 
intellectual  people,  of  the  four  great  Indian  stocks  originally 
found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  only  one  to  escape  extermina- 
tion. After  their  departure,  it  was  but  a  brief  time  until  the 
beautiful  hill  country  of  Xorth  Georgia  was  dotted  with  com- 
fortable farm  houses,  nestling  among  wide  spreading  trees  and 
overlooking  broad  cultivated  fields,  laden  with  the  golden 
riches  of  a  coming  harvest.  Among  the  pioneers  of  this  region 
were  descendants  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan,  the  sturdy 
Scotch-Irish  and  the  patriotic  Welsh.  In  large  numbers  they 
came  from  everv  southern  state,  until,  in  the  veins  of  our  citi- 
zens,  we  trace  the  blood  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  of  the  South.  Here  are  many  of  the 
descendants  of  John  Sevier,  who  cleared  the  way  to  this  Heaven- 
blest  land,  whose  granddaughter  is  the  loved  and  honored  Re- 
gent of  the  Rome  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution,  and  in  svhose  memory  we  have  christened  that 
Chapter  the  "  Xavier."  On  our  roster  also  are  names  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  of  the  famous  "Swamp  Fox," 
General  Francis  Marion,  of  the  other  brave  and  intrepid  Gen- 
erals, Andrew  Pickens  and  Daniel  Morgan,  all  noble  sons  of 
South  Carolina;  of  William  Hooper,  first  delegate  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  signer  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  ;  of  Georgia's  brilliant  Berrien;  of 
faithful  old  General  Jack  ;  of  the  gallant  Colonels,  Watson, 
Holcombe,  Cleveland,  Clark,  Word,  and  a  long  array  of  others 
noted  for  their  bravery  and  not  alone  representing  the  Revolu- 
tionary South,  but  claiming  kinship  with  the  most  honored  of 
the  northern  patriots,  both  civil  and  military;  with  Samuel  and 
John  Adams,  brave  Ethan  Allen,  and  even  with  some  of  the 
dear  old  Boston  dames,  who  have  been  accredited  with  the 
honor  of  precipitating  the  war  for  Independence  by  their  inter- 
est in  the  still  unsolved  tariff  question,  and  their  patriotic  ob- 
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jections  to  the  modern  dame's  delight,  the  "  English  High 
Teas."  But  whatever  their  blood,  or  lineage  of  Puritan  or 
Cavalier  stock,  of  the  land  of  the  Shamrock,  the  Rose,  or  the 
Thistle,  or  fired  by  the  spirit  of  France  and  Navarre,  all  unite 
in  their  love  for  our  common  country,  and  their  devotion  to 
those  high  principles,  which  led  our  forefathers  and  mothers 
from  home,  land  and  kindred,  and  sustained  them  in  the  long 
and  desperate  struggle,  begun  in  the  fence-corners  of  Concord 
and  Lexington,  most  gloriously  terminated  on  the  field  of  vic- 
torious Yorktown.  Realizing  their  obligations  to  the  men  and 
women  of  1776,  who  have  left  the  precious  legacy  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  the  Xavier  Chapter  clasp  hands  with  noble 
women  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  and 
as  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  honor  themselves 
and  their  common  country-,  by  recording  the  deeds,  and  rearing 
memorials  to  those  who  have  given  us  this  priceless  heritage  ; 
while,  by  education,  influence  and  Christian  example,  they  seek 
to  inspire  the  youth  of  this  and  coming  generations,  with  tnat 
love  of  God,  of  country,  and  of  home,  which  shall  most  surely 
make  them  worthy  scions  of  their  Revolutionary  sires,  and  fit 
guardians  and  perpetuators  of  American  Liberty. 
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AN  UNSEALED    BOOK. 

For  the   Continental   Congress,   February  2j,   /S<?j,  by  Mrs.  John   M. 
Chretien^  representing  the  Sequoia    Chapter,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia. 

From  a  land  where  acres  of  gold  poppies  open  their  glowing 
hearts  to  the  sunlight,  while  flowers  dream  utider  the  snow  in 
Washington,  Sequoia  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  sends  greeting  to  the  National  Society.  A 
young  Chapter  in  a  young  State,  where  even  the  winter  never 
feels  the  chill  of  old  age  at  its  heart,  though  frosts  whiten  its 
temples,  may  not  inappropriately  make  a  plea  for  the  children, 
who  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  otherwise  excellent 
plans  made  by  the  Literary  Committee  of  the  National  Board 
of  Management,  for  encouraging  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory. 

That  there  is  an  undeniable  need  for  making  such  plans,  and 
urging  their  adoption  is  proof  that  something  valuable  was 
lacking  in  young  America's  training  when  we  were  children, 
which  we  are  bound  to  supply  in  the  education  of  the  children 
who  are  to  take  our  places. 

Many  of  us — perhaps  a  majority  of  us — have  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  English  and  French  history  than  of  our  own,  and  are 
more  familiar  with  the  brave  deeds  of  ancient  Romans  than 
with  the  heroism  of  those  who  gave  us  a  country  to  love  and 
to  learn.  If  we  have  not  taken  up  extended  studies  of  Amer- 
ican history  by  natural  selection,  and  if  we  find  it  hard  at  first 
to  Kve  up  to  the  course  of  reading  suggested  by  the  Literary 
Committee,  it  is  not  our  patriotism  that  is  at  fault.  The 
reproach  belongs  to  the  text  books  of  American  history,  which, 
less  than  twenty  years  ago,  offered  little  besides  dessieated 
facts  and  cold  dates  to  the  hungry  imagination  of  childhood, 
while  the  progress  of  other  nations  was  set  forth  in  warm 
colors  with  picturesque  detail  and  thrilling  effect. 
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Young  brains  seldom  take  kindly  to  bald  information.  They 
dearly  love  a  story  ;  and  if  one  would  help  them  to  fix  a  fact, 
or  implant  a  principle,  or  germiuate  a  taste,  the  surest  way  to 
success  is  through  the  art  of  the  story  writer.  Older  heads, 
with  the  habit  of  study,  and  the  love  of  that  particular  study 
which  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution to  encourage  and  increase,  do  not  need  this  aid  to 
memory,  though  they  undoubtedly  like  it.  That  children  do, 
was  proven  to  at  least  one  teacher  when  she  read  the  exami- 
nation papers  of  a  class  of  thirty-six  bright  girls  at  the  end  of 
one  of  the  late  sixties.  "Mention  some  interesting  incident 
of  American  history,  and  give  a  description  of  it,"  wrote 
the  examiner  ;  and  on  thirty-four  papers  out  of  the  thirty-six 
was  written,  "Captain  John  Smith  was  bound,  his  head  was 
placed  on  a  large  stone,  and  just  as  the  savages  were  lifting 
their  clubs  to  dash  out  his  brains,  Pocahontas,  the  beloved 
daughter  of  Powhattan,  rushed  forward,  clasped  the  captive's 
head  in  her  arms,  and  begged  that  his  life  might  be  saved." 

Of  all  the  unshrinking  sacrifices,  the  sublime  heroisms,  the 
stupendous  issues  of  the  Revolutions  ;  of  all  the  landmarks  in 
our  wonderful  growth  as  a  nation  ;  of  all  our  struggles  with 
foes  without  and  within,  this  was  all  that  was  left  in  thirty-four 
young  minds  that  they  could  label  "interesting,"  and  the  text 
book  was  wholly  to  blame,  for  this  was  the  only  bit  of  pictu- 
resque description  in  the  book,  and  the  only  paragraph  which 
did  not  bristle  with  a  surplus  of  dates. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  text  books  and  in 
methods  of  teaching  since  then  ;  but  there  is  still  room  for 
more.  If  we  would  have  the  young  generation  grow  up  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  value  of  their  heritage, 
a  love  for  it  so  active,  and  a  pride  in  it  so  intelligent  that  they 
will  guard  it  faithfully  from  political  corruption  within,  and 
the  assaults  of  ignorant,  vicious,  and  diseased  immigration 
that  threaten  it  from  without,  we  cannot  begin  too  early  nor 
select  the  means  too  carefully.  There  are  no  beliefs  as  tena- 
cious of  life,  no  sentiments  as  lasting,  no  tendencies  as  strong 
as  those  acquired  in  childhood  ;  and  one  such  lesson  as  Edward 
Everett  Hale  gave  in  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country  "  does 
more  than   twenty  text  books  ;  one  such  poem  as  Oliver  Wen- 
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dell  Holmes  wrote  about  the  "  Boston  Tea-Party  "  is  worth 
twenty  cold  historical  descriptions,  in  helping  to  make  patriotism 
take  firm  root  in  vonn^  America's  mind. 

The  honorable  descent  by  right  of  which  we  have  all  become 
members  of  this  Society,  has  given  each  of  us  some  fragment 
of  the  unpublished  history  of  the  Revolution  ;  some  story  of 
intrepid  courage,  noble  endurance,  splendid  leadership,  or 
faithful  allegiance  which  has  been  told  at  our  firesides,  and  at 
those  of  our  mothers  and  grandmothers.  In  the  endeavor  to 
collect  these,  have  them  cleared  from  the  traditional  aberra- 
tions that  are  unavoidable,  and  make  them  a  useful  and  attrac- 
tive factor  in  the  early  education  of  American  children,  the 
Daughters  will  do  much  to  stimulate  patriotism,  and  lead  to  a 
later  love  for  more  serious  studies  of  our  history.  The  book 
has  been  unsealed,  but  only  the  first  pages  have  been  written. 

Who  will  fill  up  the  blanks  and  make  it  a  new  and  fascinat- 
ing Wonder  Book  for  American  boys  and  girls  ? 
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MRS.  LUCY  PRESTON  BEALE. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Preston  Beale,  of  Virginia,  upon  whom  has 
lately  fallen,  through  election  in  the  Continental  Congress  at 
Washington,  the  honor  of  Vice-Presidency  General  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  both  in  a  manner  and 
by  a  majority  so  complimentary  as  to  render  its  refusal  difficult 
to  so  appreciative  and  cardial  a  nature,  is  already  widely 
known  as  a  representative  for  her  State  to  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position. 

Of  an  old  historic  family,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  this 
and  other  states,  her  personal  gifts  and  excellencies  easily  sug- 
gested her  as  a  fitting  representative  of  her  State,  with  her 
rare  beauty,  her  fluency  of  speech  and  womanly  tact.  Mrs. 
Beale  was  also  chosen  to  personate  Virginia  in  the  assemblage 
of  the  "  Original  Thirteen  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal  cel- 
ebration at  Chicago,  in  October,  1892. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Redd  Preston  Beale  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Honorable  William  Ballard  Preston  and  Lucy  Staples  Redd, 
and  was  born  in  Montgomery  County,  Virginia,  at  the  old 
family  seat,  Smithfield,  a  delightful,  quaint  old  mansion,  char- 
acteristic of  the  time  in  which  it  was  founded  by  her  great- 
great-grandfather,  John  Preston,  in  the  early  half  of  the  last 
century.  Here  and  there,  throughout  our  State,  a  few  of  these 
rambling,  capacious  and  interesting  old  structures  survive  the 
ravages  of  flood  and  fire,  to  recall  the  grand  "olden  time," 
when  the  landed  proprietors  of  Virginia  dwelt  over  the  country 
in  such  rural  castles,  overlooking  great  estates  which,  in  many 
cases,  had  been  grants  from  the  Crown  to  their  ancestors  for 
some  service  or  distinction.  They  kept  open  house  and  lively 
cheer,  and  the  hearthstone  of  the  banquet  hail  was  ever  warm 
alike  for  kinsman  or  the  honored  guest.  In  none  of  these  old 
Virginia  homes  was  this  elegant  hospitality  more  lavishly  dis- 
pensed than  in  that  of  Smithfield,  the  home  of  the  Prestons. 
In  these  old  Colonial  mansions  the  carved  mantel  of  the  oak- 
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paneled  chambers  towered  almost  to  the  lofty  ceiling,  and  the 
arched  fireplace  loomed,  cavernous,  in  its  genial,  hospitable 
depths.  In  the  wainscoted  hall,  or  on  the  landing  of  the  broad 
stairway,  stood  the  stately  household  clock,  the  sentient  genius 
of  the  homestead.  The  massive  sideboard,  within  whose  many 
recesses  were  found  the  potions  which  cheer  (and  sometimes 
inebriate)  ;  the  three-cornered  buffet  gleaming  with  the  heavy 
family  silver  ;  the  canopied  bedstead,  whose  ample  breadth 
had  embosomed  the  mysteries  of  birth  and  death  through  gen- 
erations— all  were  features  In  the  typical  home  of  the  Virginia 
gentleman  of  that  day.  When  it  was  proposed  to  reproduce 
for  the  Virginia  State  Building  at  Chicago  fac-similes  of  the 
original  furnishings  of  the  home  of  Washington,  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non interior,  Mrs.  Beale  was  able  to  save  the  State  some 
expense  by  her  offer  to  furnish  several  counterparts  from  the 
household  belongings  of  old  Smithfield. 

The  old  records  of  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  show  John 
Preston,  gentleman,  great-great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Beale,  to 
have  been  the  progenitor  of  his  race  in  this  country.  He  was 
of  English  extraction,  but  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Patton,  of 
County  Donegal,  Ireland,  and  early  in  the  last  century  is  cer- 
tified as  "partaking  of  His  Majesty's  bounty  in  lands."  He 
is  also  mentioned  in  old  chronicles  of  Montgomery  as  one  of 
the  trustees  of  its  county  seat,  Christiansburgh,  established 
by  law  as  such  in  the  latter  part  of  that  century. 

Among  his  sons  was  William  Preston,  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses  when  it  began  its  spirited  resistance 
to  the  mother  country,  in  her  unjust  attempts  to  tax  the  Col- 
onies. The  dauntless  stand  taken  by  the  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  continuing  on 
through  the  same  violation  of  rights  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
in  its  substitution  of  an  import  duty  in  place  of  direct  tax,  and 
culminating  in  the  daring  step  of  establishing  s.  co?nmittee  of 
correspondeyice  with  her  sister  Colonies,  for  inquiry  into  the 
various  branches  of  their  constitutional  rights  by  the  British 
Ministry  as  well,  presents  a  record  inferior  to  none  for  courage 
and  boldness  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  was  in  legislative 
halls  that  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  first  fought  out, 
and  while,  too,  it  was  yet  a  problem  whether,  when  the  tragic 
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consequences  of  their  action  should  face  the  people,  they 
might  not,  after  all,  be  left  without  a  backing.  When  once 
war  is  actually  begun,  it  requires  not  so  much  nerve  to  range 
one's  self  upon  this  side  or  that,  for  courage  rises  vigorous 
with  impending  action  ;  but  for  men  under  no  excitement  of 
arms,  and  sustained  by  no  avowed  determination  to  such  resort, 
to  deliberate!}',  and  in  mere  representative  capacity,  perpetrate 
treason  to  tyrants,  argues  an  exalted  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism,  which  in  its  stalwartness  and  genuineness  challenges 
the  feverish,  reckless  dash  of  the  active  conflict.  In  review- 
ing the  claims  to  ancestral  service  at  the  stormy  birth  of  our 
nation,  the  respective  merits  of  field  and  forum  need  not  to  be 
jealously  weighed.  The  uncompromising  Burgess,  William 
Preston,  was  ready  to  maintain  with  his  sword  the  principles 
he  had  promulgated  as  legislator,  and  on  the  field  of  Guildford 
Court  House  we  find  him  pouring  out  his  life  blood  for  liberty. 

Among  the  sons  of  Burgess  William,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Beale,  James  Patton  Preston,  member  of  the  Virginia 
Senate,  Colonel  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  later,  an  hon- 
ored Governor  of  Virginia.  A  son  of  this  Governor  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Beale,  Honorable  William  Ballard  Preston.  In 
this  noble  citizen  and  elegant  gentleman  wre  find  illustrated 
the  same  spirit  and  talents  which  characterized  his  patriotic 
ancestors.  Serving  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Zachary  Tay- 
lor as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  called  to  the  grave  conventions 
of  his  State,  in  her  most  momentous  crisis,  clinging  still  to 
her  service  in  the  Senate  chamber  of  the  Confederacy,  during 
its  luckless  existence,  he  is  always  the  same  inflexible  and 
sagacious  servant  of  his  State  and  people. 

It  is  always  interesting  in  tracing  a  line  of  descent,  to  note 
the  power  of  heredity,  and  find  the  qualities  and  talents 
descend  from  one  generatiou  to  another.  The  qualities  of  the 
progenitor,  John,  and  of  the  great-grandfather,  Burgess  Wil- 
liam, have  flowered  forth  in  the  sons,  and  we  may  say,  daugh- 
ters of  their  race,  wherever,  in  this  or  other  States,  the  name 
is  found.  Tracing  the  family  tree  from  the  first  John  down 
to  his  great-great-granddaughter  of  this  sketch,  we  find  upon 
its  branches  a  Colonial  Burgess,  eleven  officers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, eleven  generals  in  that  and  the  several  later  wars ;  nine 
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Representatives  in  Congress,  ten  United  States  Senators,  five 
Cabinet  officers,  five  governors,  a  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  and  numberless  State  officers  ;  while  the  daughters,  cel- 
ebrated for  wit  and  beauty,  have  shone  as  queens  of  society  in 
the  role  of  wives  of  governors,  cabinet  ministers  and  foreign 
ministers.  Among  these  statesmen's  sons  the  very  spirit  and 
muse  of  oratory  has  dwelt  in  the  persons  of  the  Marshalls  and 
Breckinridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  old  Preston  name. 

But,  for  the  claims  of  Mrs.  Beale  to  Revolutionary  prestige, 
we  need  not  to  depend  alone  on  this  line  of  her  house,  for  it  is 
found  to  be  as  well  sustained  in  that  of  her  gracious  and 
accomplished  mother,  Lucy  Staples  Redd,  the  belle  of  her  day, 
and  heiress  of  an  old  Revolutionary  family  of  Henry  Count}', 
Virginia,  who  brought  to  the  historic  house  of  her  husband, 
not  only  large  possessions,  but  the  ornament  of  a  noble  and 
refined  personality.  Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Preston  well,  who, 
impressed  with  the  delicate  play  of  her  wit,  the  gentle  dignity 
of  her  manner,  had  also  measured  the  native  strength  of  soul 
that  gave  solid  charm  and  value  to  her  womanhood,  cannot, 
in  approaching  her  household,  forbear  to  dwell  upon  her  who 
was  the  life  and  light  of  that  house.  The  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  her  character,  too  true  and  strong  to  be  marred  by  the 
adulations  of  earth,  was  fitly  matched  by  the  serene  courage 
with  which  she  met  the  trial  of  life  ;  and  this  quiet  heroism  is 
alluded  to  in  these  lines  of  a  southern  singer  written  after  her 
death  : 

"  Is  it  Smithfield  of  yore  ?    Ah,  desolate  place  ! 

^  Thou  mournest,  alas,  the  sweet  flower  of  thy  race 
That  the  high   moon  of  fortune  nor  earth's  wrecking  storm 
Could  rob  of  its  beauty  or  waste  of  its  charm — 
That  of  life's  da}-  aweary,  too  frail  for  its  length, 
Was  yet  strong  in  its  weakness  and  meek  in   its  strength. 
O,  we  miss  from  thy  portals  that  figure  of  grace  ; 
Yes,  we  miss  from  thy  hearthstone  the  light  of  a  face, 
O,  lost  from  thy  echoes,  the  tones  of  a  voice 
That  wept  with  the  weeping  or  bade  joy  rejoice  ; 
There  is  gone  from  thy  keeping  a  spirit  so  rare 
That  broke  is  thy  beaut}',  and  shattered  and  bare." 

This  lady  was  the  granddaughter  of  Major  John  Waller 
Redd,  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Revolution,  who,  for  conspicuous 
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valor,  was  promoted  on  the  field  of  Yorktown,  where  it  is  be- 
lieved he  fired  the  last  gun  of  that  battle.  The  last  battle  of 
the  Revolution:  the  last  guu  fired  !  Fancy  pictures  the  anxious 
soldier  as  he  fires  that  last  gun,  and  its  echo  seems  still  to  sound 
the  knell  of  tyranny;  the  paean  of  freedom  !  And  the  old  flint 
rifle  that  spake  the  closing  word  for  liberty  may  still  be  seen. 
This  old  gun  that  carried  the  last  shot  of  the  Revolution, 
fired  by  the  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Beale,  the  gallant  Major 
Redd,  was  among  the  first  rifles  made  in  America ;  was 
originally  a  flint  and  steel  gun,  but  about  fifty  years  ago,  was 
changed  to  percussion  ;  it  weighs  twenty-seven  pounds,  carries 
a  half  ounce  ball,  and  is  almost  six  feet  long. 

Thus,  on  both  sides,  the  descendant  of  Revolutionary  fore- 
fathers courageous  on  the  field  of  battle  and  wise  in  the 
councils  of  their  country,  in  Mrs.  Beale  we  find  the  high 
courage  which  grapples  with  different  enterprises,  the  talent 
that  organizes,  the  executive  force  that  urges  to  completion, 
the  diplomatic  instinct  that  lends  all  circumstances  to  the 
consummation  of  a  determined  purpose. 

The  offices  to  which  Mrs.  Beale  has  been  called,  are  not  of 
her  own  seeking  ;  for,  contented  as  a  beloved  wife  in  the  happy 
home  of  an  honored  husband,  she  has  found  all  that  her  true, 
womanly  heart  asks  in  his  devotion  and  that  of  her  children, 
to  which  is  lavishly  added  the  warmest  attachment  of  a  wide 
circle  of  friends. 

B.  D.  F. 

Hyde  Park,  Virginia. 
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[The  following  invitation  was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  Col.  Samuel  Hammond,  the 
father  of  the  Regent  of  the  Macon  Chapter,  in  Georgia.  The  original  invitation  in 
possession  of  Mrs.  Man-  A.  Washington  was,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day  and 
place,  or  from  the  want  of  other  cards,  printed  on  a  playing  card  "  six  of  hearts."] 

The  company  of  Miss  Hammond  is  requested  on  Monday 
evening  next,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wambersie,  to  partake  of  a 
ball  given  by  such  of  the  late  American  officers  as  are  now  in 
or  near  Augusta,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Gen. 
Washington. 

Robert  Forsyth       ^ 

Thomas  Glasscock    >    Managers. 

J.  Merriweather     ) 

AUGUSTA,  Thursday,  15th  February  1787. 


SERMONS  AND  SUITORS. 

The  following  account  of  two  courtships  of  the  olden  time 
is  sent  by  Mrs.  Annie  McDowell,  as  reminiscences  of  Mrs. 
Patton,  related  by  her  granddaughter  Miss  Caroline  V.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Quincy,  111.: 

"The  charming  sisters,  Blanche  and  Abigail  Smith,  of  Con- 
necticut, were  daughters  of  a  clergyman,    and   had  for  their 
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suitors  the  young,  handsome,  and  accomplished  divine,  Zeda- 
diah  Chapman  and  John  Adams,  who  afterward  became  second 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  clergyman  was  very 
acceptable  to  the  father  of  the  girls.  He  was  received  with 
courtesy;  when  he  called  his  horse  had  the  best  care,  and  every 
attention  was  paid  him.  The  horse  of  the  rolicsome  John  did 
not  fare  as  well;  he  stood  at  the  post  the  whole  evening,  the 
cold  winds  blowing  over  him,  while  he  shivered  in  the  winter 
blast. 

When  Blanche  went  to  ask  her  father's  consent  to  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Reverend  Zedadiah  Chapman  the  reply  was,  "you 
have  my  cordial  approval  1113*  child.  Mr.  Chapman  will  have 
a  warm  welcome  in  our  home  circle;  now  choose  your  text  my 
darling  and  I  will  preach  you  a  sermon."  "Father,"  said 
Blanche,  "  this  is  my  text :  '  For  Mary  hath  chosen  that  good 
part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her.'  " 

The  young  Abigail  timidly  approached  her  father  as  the 
time  came  to  ask  for  his  approval  of  her  marriage  to  her  lively 
young  suitor. 

When  his  reluctant  consent  was  given  he  could  do  no  less 
for  this  beloved  daughter  than  preach  her  a  sermon.  '  'Father, ' ' 
said  Abigail,  "  I  know  you  will  preach  a  sermon  for  me  ;  this 
is  my  text :  '  And  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and 
ye  say  he  hath  a  devil.'  " 

This  was  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  who  wrote  those  beautiful 
letters  to  her  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  he  was  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  It  was  said  of  her,  "  that  whether 
presiding  mistress  of  the  White  House  or  skimming  milk  at  her 
country  home,  she  was  ever  the  faithful  wife,  the  loving  judi- 
cious mother  or  charming  hostess." 

Zedadiah  Chapman  was  a  popular  man  and  much  beloved  by 
all  denominations.  He  was  seized  with  his  last  illness  while 
in  the  pulpit.  His  text  and  sermon  on  that  occasion  was  from 
Second  Timothy  iv,  7  :  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith,  etc."  He  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  a  firm  and 
staunch  patriot,  and  used  all  his  energies  in  arousing  his  coun- 
trymen to  resist  and  throw  off  the  British  power.  As  he  fre- 
quently preached  on  this  subject,   he  became  so  obnoxious  to 
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the  royalists,  on  account  of  his  patriotism,  that  a  reward  was 
offered  for  his  head.  A  club  of  about  forty  men  took  an  oath 
that  they  would  neither  eat  nor  sleep  till  he  was  in  their  power. 
Knowing  that  he  was  to  preach  in  a  certain  place  on  a  specified 
evening,  they  repaired  to  the  spot  and  placed  themselves  each 
side  of  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  him  when  he  came 
out.  He  knew  their  design,  but  his  knowledge  of  it  did  not 
prevent  his  fulfilling  his  engagement.  He  preached  one  of  his 
most  thrilling  and  pathetic  sermons.  After  pronouncing  the 
benediction  he  came  down  from  the  pulpit  and  walked  boldly 
through  their  ranks,  bowing  and  speaking  to  them  as  lie  passed 
out;  they  did  not  make  the  least  movement  to  detain  him,  the 
dignity  of  courage,  or  rather  the  power  of  the  God  of  freedom, 
restraining  their  angry  passions.  At  another  time  he  was  hotly 
pursued  by  a  party  of  British  soldiers  and  was  almost  within 
their  grasp.  At  this  moment  he  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  when  he  wheeled  his  horse  around,  took  off  his  hat, 
waved  it  in  the  air  and  gave  three  cheers;  this  bold  manoeuvre 
led  the  soldiers  to  think  the  American  Army  was  within  sight 
of  him,  and  hidden  from  their  view  by  the  rocks  and  trees  01 
the  Oraugedale  Mountain.  Acting  on  this  supposition  they 
turned  their  horses  and  galloped  away  at  full  speed,  leaving 
my  grandfather  to  pursue  his  way  in  safety,  the  American 
Army  being  many  miles  in  an  opposite  direction. 

At  another  time  the  British  had  their  quarters  in  his  house 
at  Oraugedale.  At  night  they  had  a  supper,  and  becoming 
merry  with  their  wine,  they  procured  an  old  game  cock,  set 
him  on  the  table  and  called  him  "the  rebel  preacher,"  and 
held  a  court  martial  over  him.  After  going  through  the  cere- 
monies of  a  trial,  the  sentence  of  decapitation  was  passed  on 
him.  As  soon  as  it  was  pronounced  old  chanticleer  clapped 
his  wings  and  gave  a  loud  crow,  when  an  officer  jumped  up 
and  with  his  sword  cut  off  his  head. 

My  grandfather  served  one  year  as  Chaplain  in  General 
Washington's  Army.  Lafayette  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his 
house,  and  when  on  his  last  visit  to  this  country  he  made  many 
inquiries  about  his  old  friend. 
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SMALLWOOD'S    IMMORTALS. 
By  Ei.i.a  J.oraink  Dorsey. 

<l  I  hear  the  distant  thunder  hum 

"  Maryland,  my  Maryland  ! 
"The  Old  Line's  bugle,  life  and  drum 

"Maryland,  my  Maryland  !'! 

Although  Maryland  was  a  Palatinate,  and  could  and  did 
secure  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  within  her  borders,  under 
Articles  XV  and  XX  of  her  Charter,*  her  people  were  pos- 
sessed of  such  intolerance  of  wrong,  such  peculiar  independence 
of  mind  and  character,  such  a  passionate  love  of  liberty,  that 
as  early  as  the  Assembly  of  March  22,  1760,  they  had  virtually 
ranp-ed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 

o 

The  Assembly  of  September  24.  1765,  sounded  the  clarion- 
note,  and  in  that  remarkable  body  of  men  the  first  to  spring  to 
the  standard  of  liberty  were  Samuel  Chase,  the  beautiful  youth 
of  t\venty-fourv  who  already  knew  how  to  breathe  into  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  the  deathless  flame  that  burned  in 
his  own  ;  John  Hanson,  afterwards  President  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  one  of  the  two  signers  of  the  Articles  of 
Fedration  ;  Thomas  Johnson,  the  first  Continental  Governor 
of  Maryland  ;  those  "four  pillars  of  the  Revolution,"  John 
Hall,  George  Plater,  James  Hollyday,  and  Thomas  Cresap  ; 
and,  finally,  William  Smalhvood,  afterwards  commander  of  the 
Maryland  Line,  and  the  heroic  leader  of  the  heroes  of  this 
sketch. 

A  committee  drew  up  Resolves  which  committed  the  province 
to  the   struggle  that  came  ten  years  later,  for  they  were  •'  de- 

*  See  also  the  Law  of  the  Province  in  1650,  that  expressly  declares; 
"No  subsidies,  aids,  customs,  taxes,  or  impositions,  shall  hereafter  be 
"laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  imposed,  upon  the  freemen  of  the  province, 
"  or  on  their  merchandise,  goods,  or  chattels,  without  the  consent  and 
"approbation  of  the  freemen,  their  deputies,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
"first  had  and  declared  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  province." 
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clarative  of  the  constitutional  right  and  privileges  of  the 
freemen  of  the  province'' — resolves  that  make  the  heart  of 
every  Marylander  leap  with  pride,  and  that  have  rendered  im- 
perishable the  names  of  those  who  framed  them. 

Each  county  had  its  share  in  the  honor — Prince  George's 
through  William  Murdock  ;  Queen  Anne's  through  Edward 
Tilghmau  and  James  Holly  day  ;  Kent  through  Thomas  Ring- 
gold ;  Annapolis  through  Samuel  Chase  :  Somerset  through 
Samuel  Wilson;  St.  Mary's  through  Daniel  Wolstenholme  and 
Edmund  Key;  Talbot  through  John  Goldsborough  and  Henry 
Hollyday  ;  Anne  Arundel  through  John  Hammond,  Thomas 
Johnson,  and  lirice  T.  B.  Worthingson,  and  Calvert  through 
Charles  Graham. 

With  such  men  at  the  wheel,  the  course  laid  and  sheered 
was  a  straight  one;  consequently,  the  "Maryland  Conven- 
tion," that  assembled  December  7,  1775,  took  up  as  its  very 
first  business  the  formation  of  a  military  force,  and  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1776,  resolved  : 

"That  this  province  be  immediately  put  in  the  best  state  of 
defence." 

%.  *  *  *  *  H«  *  * 

' '  Resolved,  That  1444  men  with  proper  officers  be  imtnedi- 
"  ately  raised  in  the  pay,  and  for  the  defence  of  this  province. 

"  Resolved,  That  eight  companies  of  the  said  troops,  to  consist 
■"of  68  privates  each,  under  proper  officers,  be  formed  into  a 
"  battalion. 

"Resolved,  That  the  remainder  of  the  said  troops  be  divided 
"into  companies  o\   100  men  each. 

"  Resolved \  That  two  companies  of  the  said  troops,  to  consist 
"of  too  each,  be  companies  of  matrosses,*  and  trained  as 
"such." 

A  few  days  later  the  convention  elected  as  commanding 
officers  of  the  battalion  : 

William  Smallwood,  of  Charles  County,  Colonel  ;  Francis 
Ware,  of  Charles  County,  Lieutenant-Colonel  ;  Thomas  Price, 

*  Soldiers  in  a  train  of  artillery,  who  were  next  the  gunners  and  as- 
sisted them  in  loading,  firing  and  sponging  the  guns.  They  carried  fire- 
locks, and  marched  with  the  store-wagons  as  guards  and  assistant-. 
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(who  commanded  the  second  company  of  Frederick  Riflemen), 
First  Major,  and  Mordecai  Gist;  of  Baltimore  Town,  Second 
Major. 

Seven  independent  companies,  each  under  the  command  of 
a  Captain  and  three  Lieutenants,  were  formed  of  the  next  700; 
and  the  other  200  were  set  off  for  matrosses  as  provided. 

And  so  was  born  into  military  life  the  glorious  band  that 
Washington  loved  and  trusted,  that  soldier,  statesmen,  and 
civilian  have  vied  in  honoring  and  praising,  and  whose  fame 
even  the  enemy  has  sent  rolling  down  the  ages  in  golden  num- 
bers. 

All  in  the  first  flush  of  their  youth,  all  gently  born  and  nobly 
bred,  knowing  how  to  die  when  most  men  have  scarcely  learned 
to  live  ;  arrayed  in  their  inexperienced  youth  against  the 
veterans  of  wars  fought  out  before  thev  were  born,  vet  holding: 
in  check  or  driving  before  them  forces  which  both  English  and 
American  historians  declare  to  have  been  five  to  one  ;  called 
upon  for  sacrifice  wherever  disaster  threatened  or  defect  was 
impending  ;  marching  to  certain  death,  with  a  step  as  light  and 
a  heart  as  fervent  as  a  lover  to  his  sweetheart,  these  beautiful 
boys — compared  years-  after  by  George  Washington  Parke 
Curtis,  in  his  eulogy  on  one  of  them*,  to  the  Tenth  Legion  of 
Caesar — will  live  wherever  a  generous  heart  beats,  and  the  name 
freedom  is  known. 

An  incredibly  short  time  sufficed  to  fill  the  quota,  for  they 
poured  in  as  fast  as  their  sail-boats  and  blooded  hunters  could 
bring  them,  and  their  martial  ardor  reduced  them  speedily  to  a 
well  disciplined,  effective  force. 

Their  Colonel  was  a  son  of  Bayne  Smallwood,  a  merchant 
planter  who  had  served  for  years  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Assembly,  and  who  had  himself  served  ably  in  the  Legislature 
since  1761.  Of  his  personal  appearance  there  is  little  record  ; 
but,  judging  from  a  small  and  not  well  executed  wood-cut  I 
have  of  him,  he  must  have  been  of  massive  build  and  com- 
manding presence.  His  jaw  is  square,  his  mouth  clean-cut, 
sweet,  and  strong  ;  his  nose  straight  and  sensitive  ;  his  eyes 
beautifully  shaped,    and    his  eye-brows    heavily  defined    and 


General  James  Maccubbin  Lingan. 
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boldly  arched— the  typo  of  man,  who,  with  heart  and  soul 
altuned  to  high  courage  and  lofty  ideals,  has  strength  of  will 
to  carry  them  out. 

The  face  of  Gist,  known  also  thro'  a  poor  print,  is  both 
sweet  and  obstinate,  and  his  large  sad  eyes  look  out  from  under 
their  delicately  lined  br<  rws  as  if  he  still  saw  in  retrospect  the 
massacre  at  Cortelyon  House  and  mourned  his  martyred  braves. 

The  command  got  its  first  marching  orders  on-  the  6th  of 
Juh',  1776,  Congress  having  resolved,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Washington,  to  strengthen  the  Army  at  New  York 
with  i3,Soo  militia  drawn  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut. 
Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey  ;  and  a  flying  camp  of  10,000  more 
from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  ;  for  Howe  had 
entered  the  lower  harbor  of  Xew  York  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
June,  and  the  fleet  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
repulsed  from  Charleston  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  was 
crowding  sail  northward. 

On  the  tenth  instant  six  companies  embarked  at  Annapolis 
and  three  at  Baltimore,  their  objective  point  being  the  head  of 
Hlk  River — now  known  as  Elkton. 

If  you  know  Maryland  in  the  early  summer,  you  realize 
how  fair  a  land  they  left,  with  its  soft,  green  hills  ;  its  lovely 
streams  and  rivers,  dancing  with  swift,  silver-shod  feet  down 
to  the  bay,  whose  great  sheen  of  blue  heaves  and  swells  with 
the  deep  sea-tides,  or  lies  a  floor  of  lapis-lazuli  by  day,  of 
beaten  silver  by  moonlight,  and  of  ebony  veined  with  phos- 
phorescent splendor  when  the  stars  or  the  clouds  prevail,  a 
land  so  fair,  that  I  think  we  can  feel  sure  each  of  these  young 
Paladins  registered  a  vow  in  his  soul,  that  never  should  the 
red  curse  of  England  devour  her  substance,  nor  put  gyves 
upon  her  wrists,  so  long  as  their  right  hands  could  wield  a 
sword  or  handle  a  musket. 

Their  arrival  in  Philadelphia  about  the  middle  of  July 
attracted  much  attention,  and  their  grace  and  good  breeding 
on  that  very  first  day  won  the  hearts  of  her  sober  citizens. 
The  fortune  of  war,  it  seems,  quartered  them  in  a  Quaker 
meeting  house,  but  knowing  it  for  a  place  of  worship,  they 
halted  long  in  front  of  it,  before  even  the  officers  approached 
the  door. 
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Major  Adlum,  in  a  letter  to  George  Washington  Parke  Cus- 
lis,  refers  to  the  incident,  saying  : 

«•**■*     the  del  ly  was  owing  to  delicacy.  *     *     After  a  time 

"  they  moved  forward  to  the  door,  where  the  officers  halted  again, 
"  while  their  platoons  came  mp,  and  stood  with  hats  off  while  the  sol- 
"diers,  with  recovered  arms,  inarched  in.     *     *     *" 

On  the  seventeenth  of  J fatly,  Colonel  Smallwood  reported  to 
President  Hancock,  who  directed  him  to  march  his  regiment 
as  soon  as  possible  to  New  York,  and  report  to  General  Wash- 
ington ;  at  the  same  time  the  President  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  General,  in  which  he  informs  him  of  the  arrival  of  "up- 
ward of  1,000  troops  from  Maryland,"  and  calls  them  "an 
exceedinglv  fine  bodv  of  amen." 

On  reaching  Xew  York  they  were  attached  to  the  brigade 
of  Brigadier-General  Lord  Stirling,  and  on  the  eighth  of 
August  found  themselves  a  part  of  the  13.557  inexperienced 
men  with  whom  Washington  had  to  cover  a  line  seventeen 
miles  long,  and  to  oppose  2*7,000  British  regulars  and  Hessians. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  August  the  enemy  embarked  from 
Staten  Island,  moved  toward  Long  Island,  and  finally  landed 
at  Denyse's  Point  (where  Fort  Hamilton  now  stands),  taking 
up  the  line  of  march  immediately  for  Gravesend.  where  a  por- 
tion halted,  while  the  mafu  body  pushed  on  to  Fiatlands  and 
Flatbush,  Colonel  Hand  with  his  Pennsylvania  Rifles  retiring 
before  them. 

Observing  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  Washington  hur- 
ried reinforcements  over,  among  them  Stirling's  brigade. 

On  the  twenty-seventh.,  -General  Putnam,  in  notifying  Lord 
Stirling  that  the  enemy  was  approaching  the  Gowanus  road, 
along  Martense  lane,  gave  him  the  characteristic  order  : 

"Take  three  regiments,  advance  beyond  the  lines  and 
'  repulse  the  enemy  ' — not  '  meet  '  or  '  engage,''  but  repulse." 

If  it  was  a  flash  of  prescience  on  the  part  of  the  sturdy  old 
patriot,  his  heart  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  fulfillment  of  his 
order,  for,  taking  Hazlett's  Delawarians,  Atlee's  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  and  450  of  Smallwood's  men,  under  Major  Gist — for 
the  Colonel  himself  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  New  York  at 
the  courtmartial  of   Colonel   Zedwitz— he    marched  with    his 
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handful  to  actually  take  the  initiative  against  the  entire  left 
wins;  o\  Howe's  army,  which  included  two  brigades,  one 
Highland  regiment,  with  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two 
companies  of  New  York  Tories,  the  whole  commanded — worse 
luck  ! —  by  one  of  those  s]      ndid  Scotch  Grants. 

The  Mary  landers  occupied  the  high  ground  in  the  center  of 
the  line  (now  known  as  Battle  Hill  in  Greenwood  Cemetery), 
and.  with  the  Delawarians.  were  commanded  bv  Lord  Stirling 
in  person;  the  right  of  the  line  crossed  BluekieV  Barracks 
(a  long  sand  dune)  and  rt  sled  on  Gowanus  Bay,  and  the  left 
on  the  slope  of  hills  i\ec:,T  the  present  western  boundary  of 
Greenwood  Cemetery. 

For  six  hours  sharp  flashes  of  fighting  broke  out  along  the 
line  with  varying  fortunes,  until  about  eleven  o'clock  Howe 
sent  Grant  2.000  more  men  from  his  fleet.  At  the  same  time 
detachments  of  Hessians  imrst  through  the  wood  from  the  hill 
near  the  Porte  Road,  turned  our  flank  and  doubled  Stirling's 
left  back  upon  his  center,  the  awful  news  reaching  him  simul- 
taneously that  the  American  Army  had  crumbled  away  and 
was  in  mad  rout,  with  savage  murder  in  its  train  ;  for  the 
Hessians  had  been  carefully  assured  by  their  officers  that  the 
Americans  would  give  them  in  particular  no  quarter,  and  the 
wounded  were  butchered  where  they  lay. 

The  British  lines  were  dosing  about  Stirling  like  the  long- 
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fingers  of  a  cruel  hand,  threatening  to  crush  his  entire  com- 
mand and  then  to  wipe  out  of  existence  the  remnant  of  Sulli- 
van's forces.  Cornwallis  had  taken  possession  of  the  Cortelyon 
House  and  annihilation  was  ineviteble,  when  Stirling  resolved 
on  a  costly  sacrifice  to  save  his  retreating  columns  that  were 
struggling  across  the  salt  marshes  and  the  deep  tide  water  of 
Gowanus. 

Changing  front  and  taking  with  him  the  Maryland  regiment 
(now  less  than  40.0)  under  Major  Gist,  he  formed  them  hur- 
riedly at  the  junction  of  the  present  Tenth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue  (Brooklyn)  and  marched  against  the  triumphant 
enemy. 

Artillery  furrowed  their  lines,  infantry  poured  a  rain  of  lead 
into  their  ranks,  and  the  Hessian  Jagers  picked  them  off  from 
the  adjoining  hills.     The  firing  was  so  incessant  it  was  a  roar. 
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but  above  that  roar,  Field*  says,  the  shout  of  their  leaders  rang 
clear  and  loud,  "  Close  up,  close  up  !  "  and  the  staggering,  yet 
unflinching  files,  grown  fearfully  thin,  drew  together  and 
turned  their  stern  young  faces  to  their  country's  foe*." 

They  drove  the  British  advance  back  upon  Cortelyon  House, 
and  did  not  halt  until  Corawallis  had  two  guns  brought  up 
and  poured  grape  and  canister  into  their  very  faces.  Halted 
by  the  shock,  but  disdaining  to  fly,  they  closed  up  again  and 
again  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  comrades  "and  still" 
Field  adds,  "turned  their  faces  to  the  foe.  But  the  limit  of 
"endurance  had,  for  the  time,  been  reached,  and  the  shattered 
"  column  was  driven  back.7' 

History  had  been  made  and  au  epic  written  in  blood;  but 
there  was  a  still  fairer  rose  of  glory  to  be  plucked  from  the 
field  before  them  ;  for  when  Stirling  pointed  to  the  masses  of 
their  countrymen  struggling,  drowning,  dying,  they  felt  with 
him  "  how  precious  to  their  country's  liberty  were  the  lives  of 
these  men,"  and  they  gathered  about  him  and  rushed  again 
on  the  enemy  with  such  impetuosity,  that  they  swept  the  gun- 
ners from  their  battery,  dashed  against  the  house  like  a  burst- 
ing sea,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  forcing  Corawallis  out 
and  away.  But  the  fire  from  within  the  house  and  from  the 
high  ground  drove  them  back  ;  only,  however,  to  return  three 
tunes  to  fiing  themselves  on  the  ranks  of  an  ever-increasing 
and  reenforced  enemy. 

The  last  charge  they  made  was  the  last  only  because  271  of 
the  300  odd  lay  dead  or  were  prisoners. 

But,  to  again  quote  Field,  ''The  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  so 
"  freely  made  by  these  generous  and  noble  sons  of  Maryland, 
"had  not  been  in  vain.  An  hour,  more  precious  to  American 
"liberty  than  any  other  in  ils  history,  had  been  gained  ;  and 
"  the  retreat  of  many  hundreds  of  their  countrymen  had  been 
"secured  across  the  dreadful  creek  and  marsh,  whose  treach- 
"  erons  tide  and  slime  now  covered  so  man)'  of  their  comrades. 
'  The  carnage  of  battle  could  scarcely  have  been  more  de- 
structive than  the  retreat  ;  for  at  this  time  no  vestige  of  au 
"  army  formation  existed,  and   nothing  remained  but  a  mob  of 
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"flying  and  despairing  men,  among  whose  masses  officers  and 
"  privates  were  borne  undistinguished  along." 

The  principal  loss  fell  upon  the  companies  of  Captains 
Veazey  (Seventh  Independent),  Bowie,  Ford,  Lucas  and 
Adams  {of  the  First,  Second,  Third  and  Sixth  of  the  battalion 
respectively),  all  of  whom  fell  at  the  head  of  their  men  ;  and 
the  deaths  of  Lieutenants  Butler,  Sterrit,  Dent,  Coursey, 
Moore  and  Prawl,  and  Ensigns  Corts  and  Fernandas,  made  up 
the  fatal  sum,  259  men  and  twelve  officers,  out  of  the  said  300 
odd  who  had  done  such  heroic  service. 

They  aie  justly  spoken  of  by  their  contemporaries  as  "  the 
honorable  slain,''  and  all  the  letters  of  the  period  extol  their 
courage  and  devotion.  Even  Stedman,  the  British  historian, 
says  in  his  "  American  War":  "The  Maryland  regiment 
"suffered  most  severely,  having  lost  upward  of  260  men;" 
and  he  pithily  adds,  "  this  was  much  regretted,  as  that  regi- 
"  ment  was  composed  of  young  men  of  the  best  families  in  the 
"  country." 

A  thousand  such  expressions  as  "these  young  sons  of  the 
"  best  families  of  Catholic  Maryland  :  "  "  these  noble  youths  ;  " 
"  these  brave  lads  ;  "  "  these  noble  young  men,  scarcely  more 
"  than  boys  ;  "  "so  young,  so  brave  to  meet  again  the  pitiless 
"iron  hail,"  etc.,  etc.,  can  be  culled — not  alone  from  private 
papers  and  public  reports  of  that  time,  but  from  every  page  of 
sober  history  that  records  the  deed  they  wrought  that  day  ; 
and  the  same  grave  medium  also  records  the  cry  wrung  from 
the  heart  of  Washington,  as  he  witnessed  the  scene  from  the 
conical  hill  on  which  he  stood  inside  the  lines  : 

"  Great  God  !   What  must  my  brave  boys  suffer  this  day!  " 

But  this  was  merely  the  beginning  of  their  duty  during  the 
melancholy  days  of  Long  Island. 

Beside  those  captured  or  slain  on  the  field  of  their  splendid 
fame,  and  others  who  had  fallen  at  different  points  of  the  fight, 
some  were  drowned  and  some  shot  while  swimming  the  Go- 
wauus.  But  three  companies  had  burst,  by  sheer  force  of 
clash  and  hard  fighting,  through  the  girdle  of  flame  and  death 
when  the  rout  begun,  and  these,  with  the  small  remnant  of 
Smallwood's  battalion,  were  joined  to  the  Pennsylvania  bat- 
talions of  Shee  and  Magaw,  with  Glover's  men  of  Marblehead  : 
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and  from  daybreak  on  the  twenty-eighth  to  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-ninth,  though  "  torn  with  the  shock  of  battle,  and  en- 
feebled by  the  terrible  and  exhausting  exertions  of  its 
struggle"  they  stood  on  the  skirmish  line  twelve  hours  in 
the  beating  rain  ;  they  did  guard  duty  ;  marched  and  counter 
marched  all  that  night,  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  ;  and  finally. 
with  no  reinforcement  except  General  Mifflin's  men,  and  the 
decimated  battalion  of  Hazlett,  they  covered  the  retreat  of  the 
Continentals,  and  were  the  last  men  to  sail  away  in  the  wake 
of  the  friendly  fog  that  saved  our  Arm)-. 

Two  days  after  they  arrived  in  Xew  York  they  were  ordered 
to  Harlem  Heights  ;  and  when,  on  the  fifteenth  of  September. 
Howe  and  Clinton  combined  and  our  posted  troops  and  their 
supports  came  flying  in  from  Kip's  Bay,  Washington  dis- 
patched a  courier  in  furious  haste  to  General  McDougall  to  send 
from  his  brigade  Smalhvood's  battalion,  knowing,  as  Scharf 
says,  with  pardonable  pride,  ''that  he  could  depend  on  its 
maintaining  its  position  against  all  odds,"  which  it  did. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October  Smalhvood's  men  were  sent  with 
the  battalions  of  Colonels  Hand  and  Prescott  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  check  at  King's  Bridge,  Howe  having  landed  at  Frog's 
Neck,  or  Throg's  Xeck,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  But  on  the 
eighteenth  the  English  commander  reembarked,  lauded  again 
at  Pell's  Xeek,  and  began  his  march  towards  the  American  lines 
in  the  direction  of  Xew  Rochelle  and  White  Plains. 

On  the  28th,  when  Clinton  and  von  Heister  advanced  on  the 
American  lines,  the  chief  object  of  attack  was  Chattertown 
Hill,  held  by  Brigadier  General  McDougall's  brigade,  of  which 
Smalhvood's  regulars  formed  a  part — about  400  strong. 

We  all  know  this  splendid  chapter  in  their  history— how  they 
were  ordered,  this  heroic  little  band,  to  charge  Leslie's  English 
and  Donop's  Hessians  ;  and  how  they  whirled  down  the  hill 
like  a  buff  and  scarlet  cyclone,*  driving  the  enemy  until  he  was 
reenforced  with  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.  We  know,  too,  the 
rout  that  followed  the  giving  way  of  one  part  of  our  line — when 
the  whole  brigade  fled,  leaving  Smalhvood's  men — boys  no 
longer,  even  on  the  loving  lips  of  Washington — and  Reitzman's 

*  Their  uniform  was  scarlet  arid  buff. 
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New  Yorkers  alone  ;  how  for  one-half  hour  they  sustained 
themselves  with  a  gallantry  and  spirit  that  twice  beat  back  the 
horse  and  foot  of  British  and  Hessian,  and  then  how  greatly 
out-numbered,  they  slowly  and  sullenly  retreated,  face  to  foe, 
to  the  Bronx  River,  leaving  a  heavy  percentage  of  their  num- 
ber dead  on  the  field  of  honor  and  their  colonel  wounded.  But 
the  score  they  rallied  against  the  enemy  was  a  red  one. 

The  last  glorious  day  of  victory  in  defeat  that  the  remnant  of 
the  regiment  knew  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  November  at  Fort 
Washington,  where,  incorporated  with  Rawling's  command, 
they  held  the  Hessians  and  Waldeekers  at  bay  until,  Gordon 
says:  ''It  cost  Knyphuysen  near  upon  Sco  men  to  force  the 
single  regiment  back.  And  Bancroft  tells  us  thev  fought 
until   the  Americans   and    Hessians  were  mixed  up  together.'* 

After  two  hours  of  this  awful  work  the  Hessians  forced  their 
way  up  the  north  side  of  Rawling's  position,  took  them  in 
flank  and  rear,  and  drove  them  "fighting  furiously  all  the 
way,"  to  within  ioo  yards  of  the  fort.  Here  the  Hessians  took 
a  position  behind  a  stone  house  and  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce 
with  their  second  summons  to  surrender.  (Let  me  tell  it 
quickly  for  the  regiment  is  dying  whose  soldiers  have  become 
immortal!) 

Our  Marylanders  were  helpless  here,  for  their  rifles  were  so 
fouled  they  could  not  use  them,  their  commander  himself  and 
their  major  (Otho  Williams)  were  both  wounded,  their  junior 
officers  dying  or  unconscious  from  wounds  ;  and  as  the  fort  was 
too  crowded  to  hold  its  garrison  and  the  horde  of  refugees, 
defense  was  impossible,  and  when  Magaw  surrendered  our  men 
were  made  prisoners  with  the  rest. 

And  now  comes  the  final  act  in  the  tragic  and  dramatic  his- 
tory of  the  young  Paladins  who  sailed  for  Hikton  on  the  joyous 
summer  day  just  four  months  before.  They  were  sent  as  pris- 
oncrs  aboard  the  "Jersey"1 — the  Hell,  as  she  was  called — and 
became  a  part  of  the  army  of  martyrs,  eleven  thousand  strong, 
who  died  within  her  rotten  hulk,  or  were  murdered  by  the 
infamous  Cunningham. 

"Aboard  tin's  place  of  torment,"  Seharf  tells  us,  ''the  pris 
''oners  were  half-starved  on  worm-eaten  bread   and   peas   and 
"putrid  beef  which  they  often  had  to  eat  raw  ;  and  those  sick 
"with   smallpox    and   infectious   fevers  were   left   among   the 
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11  others  unattended,  without  medicines  to  relieve  them  or  water 
"  to  cool  their  parched  lips.  Denied  the  light  and  air  of 
"heaven,  starved  by  their  inhuman  keepers  and  broken 
"hearted  by  the  supplications  and  groans  of  their  distressed 
"kindred  and  countrymen,  they  sickened  and  died,  and  were 
"  thrown  like  dogs  into  their  native  soil,  unless  it  happened 
11  to  be  the  good  pleasure  of  Cunningham,  their  infamous  jailer, 
"  to  march  them  out  under  cover  of  midnight  and  darkness  to 
"  the  gallows." 

There  is  a  book  called  "  Martyrs  to  the  Revolution  in  British 
Prison-Ships  in  the  Wallabout  Bay,"  and  in  it  appears  the 
following  : 

"At  his  own  execution  for  crime,  soon   after  the  war,  this 

'  miserable  wretch,  Cunningham,  says  in  his  confession  :    '  The 

'  '  mode  of  these  private  executions  was  thus  :   A  guard  was 

(i  dispatched  from  the  provost  about    12.30   at  night  to  the 

1  '  Barrack  street  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  Barracks, 

'  '  to  order  the  people  to  shut  their  window  shutters  and  put 

'  '  out  their  lights,  forbidding   them   at  the  same  time  to  pre- 

'  '  same  to  look  out  of  their  windows  or  doors  on  the  pain  of 

1  '  death,  after  which  the  unfortunate  prisoners  were  conducted 

'  '  &agged  just  behind  the  upper  Barracks  and  hung  without 

'  '  ceremony,  and  buried  by  the  black  pioneer  of  the  provost. 

'  '  In  this  manner  two  hundred  and  sixty  American  prisoners 

1  '  were  murdered.'  " 

Another  method  practiced  was  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  hottest  weather  the  prisoners  were  sometimes 

"  admitted,  one  at  a  time,  on  deck  through  the  night.     When 

"this  great  privilege  was  gianted,  they  assembled  in  a  crowd 

"  around  the  grate  at  the  hatchway  to  get  the  air,  and  to  take 

"their  turn  to  go  on   deck.      Frequently,  when  this  was  the 

"case,  the  sentinels  would  thrust  their  bayonets  down  among 

<4  them  with  the  most  wanton  cruelty.     Twenty-five  men  were 

11  thus  butchered  in  one  night."      (Other  witnesses  thus  speak 

of  four,  six,   eight,   and  ten  victims  so  murdered  at  different 

times.) 

"At  sundown  the  prisoners  were  ordered  below.  'Down, 
11  '  rebels,  down  !  '  was  the  language  of  their  cruel  guards,  and 
"in  the  morning,  after  the  sufferings  of  the  night,  its  long 
"  anxious  and  painful  watches  ;  its  untold  agonies  and  annum- 
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"bered  deaths,  the  'rebels'  were  commanded  in  tones  of  deri- 
"  sion  to  'turn  out  their  dead.'*     The  allowance  of  clothing 

"was  bad  and  its  quality  outrageous,  while  dysentery,  fever, 
"smallpox,  and  the  recklessness  of  despair"  filled  the  hull: 
with  filth  and  horror  alike  indescribable. 

Some  few  of  Smalhvood's  Man-landers  survived  this  impris- 
onment, and  a  very  few  were  able  to  resume  active  duty  when 
exchanged.  Such  as  did.  rose  to  high  place,  for  their  three 
months'  campaign  had  made  scarred  veterans  of  them,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  ninety  (of  the  original  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-four),  who  by  fighting  on  another  field, 
escaped  imprisonment,  were  of  the  band  that  covered  the  retreat 
of  Washington  to  Trenton,  and  fought  death  and  starvation  at 
Valley  Forge  as  gallantly  as  they  had  opposed  the  British. 

And  this  is  the  manner  of  men  Maryland  sent  to  carry  the 
oriflamme  of  Liberty  in  1776.  Of  the  rank  and  file  scores  of 
them  were  not  yet  twenty-one,  and  many  of  them — both  soldiers 
and  officers — were  still  in  their  teens, f  while  few  had  attained 
or  passed  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five. 

Think  what  races  they  might  have  founded  !  Think  what 
honors  they  would  have  surely  won  for  their  country  in  court 
and  camp  had  their  clays  been  long  in  the  land  !  But  their 
souls  thirsted  for  Freedom.  They  were  her  high  priests. 
And  the  costly  wine  of  sacrifice  they  poured  so  freely  on  her 
altar  was  their  hearts'  blood. 

"  We  who  are  dying  "  salute  these  who  can  never  die.  And 
turning  fond,  fdial  eyes  to  the  mother  State,  I  say  : 

O,  Maryland!  My  beautiful  Maryland!  When  the  roll-eall  of 
the  nations  is  sounded,  a.nd  the  stern ,  sweet  Presence  that  sifts  the 
wheat  of  worlds  shall  demand  of  each:  "  What  hare  you  done  for 
the  cause  of  true  J:reedomf  you  can  lift  your  tear-stained  fate 
from  the  tomb  of  these  young  heroes  and  answer:  " /  have  given 
my  dearest  and  best,  and  my  noblest  J  have  not  withheld." 


*Yet,  to  the  shame  of  our  country,  we  acknowledge  that  over  the 
bones  of  these  martyrs,  which  have  been  preserved  by  private  effort,  no 
monument  marks  their  resting  place.  Can  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
ask,  "  What  shall  we  do?"  amid  such  neglect ?— EDITOR. 

f  Ensign  Peter  Contee  Hanson,  for  instance,  "died  for  his  country, 
Act.  19,"  at  Fort  Washington. 
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Bora  May  8,  1748,  at  Nottingham,  New  Hampshire.  Died 
April  21,  1S3S,  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts. 

The  history  of  times  and  events,  of  men  and  their  characters, 
must  ever  be  replete  with  interest  and  instruction.  Chron- 
icles of  the  great  and  wise,  the  noble  and  the  learned,  are  often 
presented  to  the  world,  and  the  military  hero  and  chieftain 
finds  everywhere  his  biographer.  We  read  of  campaigns  that 
his  mind  has  traced  out,  of  battles  which  his  plans  have  won, 
and  we  often  forget  in  our  admiration  of  his  skill  and  power, 
those  by  whom  the  heroic  deeds  were  done,  the  victory  gained. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  turn  away  from  the  glare  and  tinsel 
of  rank,  from  the  glitter  of  aims,  and  the  pageantry  of  war, 
to  follow  the  couiDion  soldier  at  his  parting  and  wanderings  ;  to 
cast  the  glance  of  pity  upon  his  sufferings,  and  allow  the  mind 
to  more  keenly  realize  the  true  knowledge  of  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  war. 

Thoughts  like  these  may  perhaps  lend  interest  to  this  un- 
pretending narrative,  simply  giving  in  the  copy  from  the 
journal  of  Lieutenant,  afterwards  Captain  Bartlett,  the  events 
in  which  he  was  an  actor  and  participator,  and  the  scenes  he 
has  endeavored  faithfully  to  represent. 

Isreal  Bartlett  was  born  in  the  town  of  Nottingham.  New 
Hampshire,  May  S,  174S.  He  was  of  English  descent,  and 
his  family  dates  back  for  man}-  generations,  during  which  the 
name  of  Bartlett  has  been  honored  and  influential  in  the 
counties  of  Wiltshire  and  Sussex.  His  ancestors  emigrated  to 
this  country  in  1634,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Newbury. 
Some  years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Isreal  Bartlett,  his  father, 
General  Isreal  Bartlett,  removed  to  Bartlett  Farms,  Notting- 
ham, New  Hampshire.  Through  its  whole  history  in  the 
colony,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  Bartlett  family 
were  distinguished  for  the  possession,  in  an  unusual  degree,  of 
those   traits  of  character   for  which   the   early  colonists   were 
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famous,  and  which  enabled  them,  with  others,  to  lay  deeply 
and   securely    the   foundations  of   tins    noble    commonwealth 

which  lias  sheltered  many  generations,  and  we  trust  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  us  so  long  as  we  shall  love  and  cherish  the 
institutions  which  the  Puritans  planted. 

Isreal  Bartlett  was  a  great  grandson  of  Samuel  Bartlett,  and 
history  tells  us  that  "  during  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  a  very  active 
and  zealous  partisan,  and  when  affairs  were  approaching  their 
crisis,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  from  home  with  an 
old  rust)'  sword,  minus  a  scabbard,  and  hanging  so  low  that  it 
struck  fire  on  the  stones  as  he  passed.  He  was  the  only  soldier 
who  travelled  by  night  from  Newbury  to  Boston  to  assist  in 
the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Edmund  ;  also  Samuel  Bartlett  ac- 
companied John  Adams  to  Philadelphia  when  the  declaration 
was  proclaimed." 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  pension 
records,  that  there  were  over  seventy  Bartletts  who  served  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  war  of  1S12.  In  proof  of 
the  intelligence  and  position  of  this  family  in  England,  the 
catalogues  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  show  the  names  of  thirty- 
three  Bartletts  who  graduated  at  those  universities,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  Bartletts  have  graduated  from  the  colleges 
of  our  country,  and  seven  of  that  name  have  been  judges  in 
the  courts  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  an  earl)'  age,  Isreal  went  to  Newbury  and  learned  his 
trade,  of  gold  and  silversmith,  and  commenced  business  in 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  soon  after  becoming  of  age. 

Of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Thomas  married  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  General  Joseph  Cilley,  a  patriot  of  the  American 
Revolution  ;  he  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  under  General  Stark. 
at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  in  command  of  a  regiment 
at  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defection,  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Hon.  Josialr  Bartlett,  of  Lee,  New  Hampshire,  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  United  States  Army  in  the  war  with  England, 
1  Si 2  and  1S15,  and  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
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Sarah  Bartlett,  his  eldest  sister,  married  Colonel  Winburne 
Adams,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga  ;  she  after- 
wards married  Colonel  Hobard. 

Mary  D.  Bartlett  married  General  Henry  Dearborn. 
Isreal  Bartlett  was  connected  with  military  affairs  from  1774, 
when  on  September  fifth,  of  that  year,  an  "  independent  artillery 
company  "  was  formed,  and  he  was  chosen  clerk,  therefore  his 
books  give  the   laws   and  votes  of  the  same,  and  many  papers 
of   historic   interest.       When   Haverhill,    Massachusetts,    was 
called  upon  for  arms,  the  men    shed  luster  upon  the  annals  of 
the  town  for  ''Massachusetts  Bav."     Lieutenant  Bartlett  was 
soon  promoted  to  Captain,  receiving  his  commission  under  the 
hand  and   seal   of  John  Hancock,  by   invitation  of  the   legis- 
lature  for  one-half  of   the  militia   to  march  to  reinforce  the 
Northern  Army.      The  first  company  in  Haverhill  turned  out 
about  thirty-five  men.  commanded  by  Nat.  March,  Isreal  Bart- 
lett, and  Lieutenant  March,  October  4,  1777. 
The  Journal  then  reads  : 

October  4.     Marched.     Put  up  at  Osgoods  in  Andover. 
October  5.      Marched,  and  put  up  at  Bedford. 
October  6.      Breakfasted   at   Concord.      Dined  at  Stow;   poor 
bouse,  but  fine  people.     Put  up  at  Bolton  ;   good  house. 

October  7.  Breakfasted  at  Lancaster.  Dined  at  Halton. 
Put  up  at  Rutland,  at  one  Bartlett's.     A  very  good  farm. 

October  S.  Breakfasted  at  Oakham.  Passed  through  New- 
braintree  and  dined  at  Hardwich.  Put  up  at  Hinses  in  Green- 
wich. 

October  9.  Breakfasted  at  Amherst.  Passed  through  Ilod- 
ley  and  put  up  at  Northampton. 

October  10.      Dined   at   Chesterfield.      Put   up  at  Worthing- 
ton.     Stopped  and  bathed  at  Partridge  field. 
October  11.      Put  up  at  Pitt.sfield. 

October  12.  Marched  on  to  Hancock.  Stopped  and  viewed 
the  spring,  and  dined  at  Phillip's  Town.      Put  up  at  Dilto. 

October  13.  Settled  all  accounts  in  company.  Arrived  at 
the  new  city  of  Albany  and  passed  over  the  North  River  and 
put  up  at  Half  Moon. 

October  14.  March  and  arrived  at  the  old  camp  at  Still- 
water. 
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October  15.  Marched  and  arrived  at  headquarters  at  twelve- 
o'clock.     Encamped  in  the  woods.     Good  house  and  grand  fire. 

October  16.  A  fine  morning.  Opens  with  expectations  of 
seeing  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  all  his  troops  in  our  possession  this 
day.  Ten  o'clock  we  were  alarmed  and  ordered  to  turnout  for 
that  General  Burgoyne  had  refused  to  sign  the  capitulation,  and 
hostilities  would  commence  in  one  hour.  Deferred  till  twelve 
o'clock.  Sunset.  Xews  again  that  the  articles  are  signed. 
General  orders.  That  men  lay  on  their  arms  for  the  general 
suspects  treachery. 

October  17.  Parade  at  ten  o'clock  to  receive  General  Bur- 
goyne, who  accordingly  arrived  at  twelve  o'clock  and  the 
troops  followed  at  three  o'clock.  We  are  ordered  to  draw 
three  days  provisions  and  march  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  to  march  to  Boston. 

October  iS.  Marched  to  Stillwater.  This  day  very 
fatiguing.     Encamped  this  night. 

October  19.  Marched  to-day  one  o'clock  eight  miles  and  en- 
camped in  the  woods. 

October  20.  Marched  this  morning  and  gained  ten  miles, 
which  brought  us  to  the.  front  of  the  army  at  a  place  called  St. 
Croix. 

October  21.  Marched  eighteen  miles  to  Williams  Town 
through  a  severe  snow  storm  :  put  up  at  a  very  good  house. 

October  22.  Halted  all  day  at  Williams  Town  to  draw  pro- 
visions. 

October  23.  Marched  at  ten  o'clock  towards  Lanesburgh. 
The  army  in  two  divisions,  we  in  the  rear  of  the  first  division. 

October  24.  Marched  seven  miles  to  Pittsfield  and  halted  at 
good  quarters. 

October  25.  Saturday  we  marched  to  Worthington,  twenty 
miles,  through  excessively  bad  mountains  and  deep  mud.  We 
marched  late  but  got  good  quarters. 

October  26.  Sunday  we  rested.  The  people  very  religious. 
We  are  to  march  tomorrow  to  Northampton. 

October  27.  Monday.  We  marched  to  Northampton  to-day, 
eighteen  miles  through  the  rain  and  mud.  Very  fatiguing. 
Arrived   at  two  o'clock.     Three  men   left.     Came   up  to-day 
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and  tell  us  that  the  people  we  thought  so  religious  deny  our 
paying  reckoning. 

October  28.  Tuesday.  We  rested  at  Hampton  all  day  on 
account  of  a  very  severe  storm  of  rain  and  snow. 

October  29.  Wednesday.  We  are  ordered  to  advance  in 
front.  We  inarched  and  crossed  the  river  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
advanced  four  miles  from  Hadley.      Place  called  Amherst. 

October  30.  Thursday.  We  marched  through  Belcher  and 
Wan,  and  put  up  at  Weston,  about  twenty  miles  from  Amherst. 

October  31.  Friday.  We  marched  one  and  a  half  miles 
and  halted  in  front  of  the  British  army.  .Breakfasted.  Marched 
to  the  furthest  part  of  Brookfield,  eleven  miles  from  our  last 
quarters.  Were  forced  to  march  four  or  five  miles  further  than 
we  intended,  for  want  of  quarters. 

November  1.  Saturday.  We  marched  one  and  a  half  miles 
to  Spencer,  and  halted  all  the  rest  of  the  day  to  draw  provi- 
sions.    The  Commissary  being  absent  could  not  draw. 

November  2.  We  drew  one  day's  provisions  and  marched 
through  Leicester,  and  halted  at  Worcester,  fourteen  miles 
from  our  last  quarters. 

November  3.  Monday.  We  marched  to  Northborough, 
and  halted  ten  miles  from  our  last  quarters. 

November  4.  Tuesday.  Marched  from  Northborough  to 
Marlborough,  eight  miles,  and  halted.  We  are  mustered  and 
obliged  to  march,  occasioned  by  the  artillery  advancing  beyond 
the  lines  set.     We  march  five  miles  and  halt  at  Seabury. 

November  5.  Wednesday.  Marched  to  Watertown,  five 
miles  from  Cambridge. 

November  6.  Thursday.  We  marched  to  Prospect  Kill, 
in  Charlestown,  through  rain  and  mud  :  the  worst  day's  march 
we  have  had.  We  expected  to  continue  till  rested,  and  draw 
provisions,  as  we  had  drawn  none  since  we  left  Brookfield  ; 
but  on  our  return  to  Prospect  Hill  a  Major  of  Brigade  overtook 
us  and  dismissed  us  with  the  General's  thanks.  But  provi- 
sions would  have  done  us  more  good,  as  little  could  be  pro- 
cured at  Cambridge. 

November  7.  This  is  a  journal  of  a  march  in  the  year  1777. 
when  the  British  army  surrendered  to  General  Gates,  and  was 
kept  by  Isreal  Bartlett  on  two  pieces  of  paper. 
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Upon  Captain  Bartletfs  return  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts, 

in  November,  1777,  he  was  prominently  identified  with    all  its 
interests  as  a  civilian  and  soldier. 

In  1789,  November  4.  he.  with  others,  entertained  General 
"Washington  on  his  visit  to  the  town.  In  1S1011,  and  from 
1814-21,  he  served  the  commonwealth  as  a  member  of  tlie 
State  Senate,  and  also  field  many  offices  of  trust  in  the  town 
■with  marked  ability.  Bartlett  Hill,  at  Xewburg,  takes  its  name 
from  the  "Harrietts,  who  resided  there  for  generations,  and  who 
were  Captain  Harriett's  ancestors.  Five  of  the  surname  Bart- 
lett came  in  1684,  the  first  year  of  the  town  of  Xewburg.  They 
are  from  Adam  de  Bartlot,  who  went  to  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror  in  1066.  He  was  of  small  stature — called  the 
"Little  Baron,"  and  that  is  what  the  name  means.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  were  Richard  (1),  Richard 
(2),  Samuel  (3),  Thomas  (4),  General  Isreal  (5),  Captain 
Isreal  (6).  Honorable  Isreal  Bartlett  married  Tabatha  Walker. 
and  eight  sons  and  one  daughter  were  from  this  union.  He 
died  at  tin:  ripe  age  of  ninety,  years,  having  been  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  of  the  place.  Chase's  history  of  Haver- 
hill contains  a  record  of  his  family,  and  a  memorial  window 
has  been  placed  by  his  grandchildren  in  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  "  The  memorial  honors  conferred  upon  him,"  says 
the  historian,  "are  most  worthil)  placed,  and  constitute  a 
link  of  interest  connecting  the  past  with  the  present." 

Maria  Gilbert  Bradley. 


> 
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REVOLUTIONARY,  ANCESTRY  OF 

MRS.  GERTRUDE  VAN  RENSSELAER  WICKHAM. 

Historian  <>f  Western  Reserve  Chapter.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Y.  R.  Wickhani  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Sanders  Van  Rensselaer,  who  was  the  only  living  son  of 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  New  York.  He  was  born 
1816,  married,  183S,  to  Malinda  Hayward,  died  August,  1851, 
in  Buffalo,  New  York.     He  had  four  children. 

1.  Glen  died  ten  years  of  age. 

2.  Gertrude,  born  March  18,  1844,  married  August,.  1864, 
Captain  S.  C.  Wickhani,  of  Sodus  Point,  New  York,  who  died 
June,   1870.     One  child,  Katharine  V.  R.  Wickhani. 

3.  Gerdon  X.,  born  March  18,  1846';  married  1876,  Nina 
Morehouse,  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York.  Two  children. 
Bessie  Van  Rensselaer,  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

\1^l\^\\,  born  February,  1849,  married  May,  1866,  to  J.  D. 
Johnston,  of  Toronto,  Canada  ;  died  April,  18S3. 

Children.  Gertrude,  Gerdon,  Helen  and  John  Wickhani 
Johnston. 

Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  was  born  1790,  at  "  Cherry  Hill," 
Albany,  New  York,  and  was  the  son  of  Colonel  Philip  and 
Maria    Wendell    (Sanders*  Van   Rensselaer  ;    Son    of  Colonel 
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Killiau  and  Arrietta  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer  ;  Son  of  Hen- 
drick  and  Catharine  Van  Brugh  Van  Rensselaer  ;  Son  of 
Jeremiah  and  Maria  Van  Cortlandt  Vati  Rensselaer  ;  Son  of 
Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  the  American  ancestor  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  in  her  history  of  New  York,  and 
George  W.  Schuyler  in  "Colonial  New  York,"  have  this  to 
say  of  the  Van  Rensselaer. 

"  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
director  of  the  West  India  Company,  lie  was  a  large  private 
owner  of  vessels,  and  for  many  years  a  pearl  and  diamond 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  Holland.  He  was  descended  from  a 
line  of  honorable  ancestors,  and  was  himself  an  educated  and 
refined  gentleman.  He  sent  an  agent  to  New  York  and  pur- 
chased land  an  the  Hudson  River,  twentv-four  miles  long  and 
forty-eight  miles  broad.  This  great  feudel  estate  included  the 
entire  territory  comprised  in  the  present  counties  of  Albany, 
Columbia  and  Rensselaer,  New  York. 

"  The  Van  Rensselaer  name  is  interwoven  with  all  that  is  his- 
torical in  the  City  or  State  of  New  York.  The  family  brought 
with  them  the  social  distinction  of  the  Fatherland.  They 
brought  massive  and  elaborately  carved  furniture  and  large- 
quantities  of  silver  plate  which  bore  the  family  arms.  They 
brought  portraits  of  their  ancestors  and  many  original  paint- 
ings of  the  Dutch  masters. 

A  manor  house  was  erected,  similar  to  the  Holland  mansion 
of  the  Van  Rensselaer,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  eleven 
miles  below  and  opposite  Albany.  The  pressed  bricks  which 
composed  it,  and  all  the  carved  woodwork  of  the  interior  were 
imported  from  Holland.  Here  the  lord  resided  among  this 
tenantry,  maintaining  the  same  dignity  as  the  landed  lords  in 
Europe. 

"  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  had  peculiar  facilities  for  peopling 
his  new  dominion,  and  sent  out  his  own  ships  with  laborers 
and  emigrants,  and  implements  of  husbandry.  His  sons,  who 
each  in  turn  took  charge  of  the  colony,  were  greatly  beloved 
by  the  Indians,  whose  confidence  had  been  gained  by  kind  treat- 
ment and  just  dealing." 

Three  characteristics  marked  the  earlier  generations  of  Van 
Rensselaers — piety,  philanthropy  and  patriotism. 
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The  first  church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  outside  of  its 
metropolis,  was  established  by  their  ancestor,  who  at  his  own 
expense,  in  1641,  sent  a  learned  clergyman  from  Holland  at  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  guilders  "  for  the  edifying  improvement 
of  the  inhabitants  and  Indians  thereabouts." 

"  In  all  the  political  conflicts  which  agitated  New  York,  the 
feudel  dignateiir  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  manor  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  resistance  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown." 

Only  one  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer's  sons  became  a  per- 
manent resident  in  America,  and  from  him — Jeremiah — have 
descended  all  of  the  name  either  in  this  country  or  Holland,  as 
in  the  latter  it  has  become  extinct. 

For  fifty  years  the  vast  estate  remained  intact.  When  the  two 
sons  of  Jeremiah  having  reached  their  majority,  acquired  all 
the  American  possessions  by  relinquishing  claim  to  "  Crallio," 
the  Holland  estate,  they  followed  the  good  old  Dutch  fashion 
ol  equal  division  ;  Killian,  the  elder,  however,  inheriting  the 
title  of  Patroon.  Of  their  two  sisters,  one — Anna — married 
the  ancestor  of  the  Nicholls  family,  and  the  other — "Maria — was 
the  wife  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler. 

Hendrick  Van  Rensselaer,  the  younger  brother,  married 
Katharine,  the  daughter  of  John  Van  Brugh,  a  wealth}'  burgo- 
master of  New  York  City,  and  granddaughter  of  Anneke 
Jan,  whose  property  has  been  in  litigation  for  two  hundred 
years. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Hendrick  had  three  sons  and  twelve  grandsons  bearing  the 
family  name.  The  oldest  son,  John,  was  too  feeble  to  bear 
arms,  the  youngest  grandson  not  old  enough  to  serve.  Every- 
one of  the  others  were  officers  in  the  American  army.  His  five 
daughters  had  married  into  the  Ten  Broeck,  Richards,  Wen- 
dell and  Douw  families,  whose  sons  also  were  well  represented 
in  the  patriotic  cause.  The  children  of  his  niece,  Catharine 
Van  Brugh  Livingston,  were  all  for  the  right  side  of  the 
contest,  one  of  them,  Philip  Livingston,  signing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  His  mother's  family,  the  Van  Cort- 
landts,  and  the  grandsons  of  his  sister,  Anna  V.  R.  Xicholls, 
did  valiant  and  patriotic  service. 
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Hendrick's  youngest  sou  was  Colonel  Killian  Van  Rensse- 
laer, who  commanded  the  Fourth  Albany  Regiment,  lie  was 
the  great-great-grand father   of  Airs.   Wickham,   and  his  son, 

Colonel  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  Quartermaster-General  of  the 
military  stores  of  the  Northern  Department,  was  her  great- 
grandfather. 

Colonel  Killian  married  Arietta  Schuyler,  whose  three 
nephews.  Harmanne  Schuyler,  and  Colonel  Nicholas  and 
Philip  Staats,  were  well-known  patriots.  The  former  enter- 
tained General  Washington  and  aids  at  his  home  in  Stillwater, 
where  they  spent  the  nighr.  Her  mother  was  a  Wendell,  and 
several  of  her  cousins  by  that  name  were  identified  with  the 
American  cause. 

Two  other  sons  of  Colonel  Killian  were  officers  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  ;  General  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  who  carried 
a  British  bullet  in  his  hip  long"  years  alter  the  war,  and  which 
was  only  extracted  after  his  death,  and  Colonel  Nicholas  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  served  through  the  whole  campaign  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  many  a  battlefield. 

Colonel  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  enlisted  in  the  service  in 
1776,  but  soon  after  was  appointed  Comissary  of  military 
stores  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  had  charge  of  all  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  for  the 
Continental  army  north  of  New  York  City.  To  him  were  sent 
the  pewter  offerings  of  dishes  and  spoons  to  be  molded  into 
bullets,  and  to  him  was  issued  the  official  order  in  1 7S5  to  fire 
the  cannon  at  Albany,  in  token  of  the  joyful  news  of  victory 
and  peace.  Colonel  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  received  his  ap- 
pointment through  his  relative,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  who 
also  had  married  his  cousin,  Catherine  Van  Rensselaer,  a  sister 
of  General  Robert,  Colonel  James,  and.  Captain  Henry  J.  Van 
Rensselear.  well-known  patriots. 

Mrs.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  was  a  daughter  of  Robert  San- 
ders, a  wealthy  merchant  and  landowner  of  Albany.  Her 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  granddaughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  and  Maria  Yaw  Rensselaer. 
She  was  named  for  her  paternal  grandmother,  Maria  Wendell, 
a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Wendell,  the  ancestor  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  Wendell  Philips.      Her  maternal  grand- 
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parents  were  Captain  "  Pedroin  "  Schuyler  and  Catherine 
Grosbeck,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Steven  Van  Rensselaer,  wife  of  the 
Patroon. 

That  ever\-  relative  of  Colonel  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  capable 
of  bearing  arms  enlisted  in  the  American  army,  was  equally 
true  of  his  wife.  In  .short,  there  was  scarcely  a  leading  New 
York  patriot  who  was  not  a  kinsman  of  either. 

All  through  the  weary  struggle  for  freedom,  her  means  and 
influence  and  prayers  were  ever  exerted  for  the  beloved  cause. 
T'ne  doors  of  her  hospitable  home,  "Cherry  Hill,"  then  just 
out  of  the  limits  of  Albany,  were  open  to  the  weary  and 
wounded  officers  of  the  American  army.  Here  was  brought 
Colonel  James  Wilkinson  on  a  stretcher,  bleeding"  from  his 
wounds,  and  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  "  Nursed  back  to  life 
by  Philip  Van  Rensselaer  and  his  amiable  spouse,  and  the 
esteemable  consort  of  General  Philip  Schuyler." 

Here  General  La  Fayette  rested  on  his  mid- winter  journey 
on  horseback  to  join  the  Northern  army.  His  dress — knee 
breeches  and  silken  hose — was  insufficient  protection  from  the 
icy  winds  that  swept  the  Hudson  River  valley,  and  he  arrived 
thoroughly  chilled. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  tried  to  persuade  him  to  remain  a  day 
or  two  longer,  but  he  was  eager  to  push  on.  She  then  offered 
him  a  long  heavy  pair  of  woolen  stockings,  knit  with  her  own 
hands  for  her  husband.  These  he  drew  on  over  his  daintier 
ones,  and  again  started  on  his  long,  cold  journey. 

In  1826.  when  General  La  Fayette  returned  to  this  country 
as  the  nation's  honored  guest,  he  reached  Albany  amid  the 
booming  of  cannon  and  accompanied  by  the  most  distinguished 
Americans  of  that  day.  Almost  his  first  act  was  to  call  upon 
Mrs.  Philip  Van  Rensselaer,  then  a  widow,  and  remind  her  of 
her  hospitality  and  homely,  but  useful  gift,  declaring  that  but 
for  them  he  nearly  would  have  perished. 

Cherry  Hill  was  afterward  occupied  by  General  Solomon 
Van  Rensselaer,  an  officer  of  the  war  of  1S12,  who  was  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Philip.  He  was  an  active  politician,  and 
intimate  with  many  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  times,  so  that 
from  the  time  of  its  erection  until  years  after  the  Revolution, 
its  floors  echoed  the  tread  of  soldiers  and  statesmen.      Presi- 
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dents  Harrison  and  Tyler,  Van  Buren  and  Madison,  each  in 
turn  has  been  its  guest.  Railroads  and  the  encroachments  of 
a  large  city  have  robbed  it  of  its  beautiful  terraced  surround- 
ings on  the  Hudson  River,  but  it  still  stands  quaintly  colonial, 
and  occupied  by  the  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Philip  and 
Maria  Sanders  Van  Rensselaer. 


THE  MATERNAL  REVOLUTIONARY  ANCESTRY. 

Mrs.  Wickam's  mother  was  Malinda  Hay  ward,  daughter  of 
Paul  D.  and  Beulah  Woodruff  Hay  ward,  of  Milford,  Massa- 
chusetts. Paul  Hayward  was  the  sixth  generation  of  Ameri- 
can ancestry  of  that  name.  Plis  parents  were  Daniel,  Jr.,  and 
Elinor  Davis  Play  ward,  son  of  Daniel,  Sr.,  and  Martha  Hay- 
ward  ;  son  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  Warheld  Hayward  ;  son 
of  Samuel  and  Mehitable  Thompson  Hayward  ;  sou  of  Wil- 
liam and  Margory  Thayer  Hayward.  The  last  named  were  of 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  the  others  all  oi  Milford. 

Samuel  and  Mehitable  Haywood  were  among  those  who 
settled  Milford  in  1672,  owning  over  a  thousand  acres  in  and 
about  the  town.  Their  descendants  have  been  identified  with 
the  landed  and  business  interests  of  Milford  continuously  to 
the  present  generation. 

The  Revolutionary  ancestry  is  gained  by  lineal  descent  from 
Daniel  Hayward,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  Daniel  Hayward,  Jr..  both 
''Minute  Men,"  who  marched  at  the  Lexington  alarm  and 
besieged  Boston.  The  latter  belonged  to  the  fourth  company 
of  Milford  Militia,  was  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  losing  a 
brother   in  that  engagement.     He   afterward    worked    in    the 

o     o 

Worcester  armor)-,  in  response  to  a  call  for  gunsmiths. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hayward,  Jr.,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sec- 
retary Edward  Rawson,  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  through  his 
son,  Reverend  Grindal  Rawson,  consequently  a  descendant, 
also,  of  the  celebrated  divine,  Reverend  John  Wilson,  the  first 
minister  of  Boston.  Her  five  brothers,  Phineas,  Aaron,  Eben- 
ezer,  Samuel,  and  Paul  Davis,  were  active  patriots  and  soldiers. 
Ebene/.er  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  and  Paul 
served  to  the  close  of  the    war.     His   discharge,    signed   by 
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Washington,  is  now  one  of  the  treasured  possessions  of  a 
great-grandson. 

Beulab  Woodruff,  the  wife  of  Paul  D.  Hayward,  also  was  of 

a  long  descent  of  Xew  England  ancestors.  The  first  Mathew 
Woodruff,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  one  of  the  first 
eighty -four  proprietors  of  Farmiugton.  His  son,  Mathew,  Jr., 
married  Mary  Plumb  ;  their  sou,  Ensign  Samuel,  married 
Mary  Judd  ;  their  son  James  married  Lydia  Curtis  ;  their 
son,  Hawkins  Woodruff,  married  Lois  Hills,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Beulah,  married  Paul  D.  Hayward,  all  of  Farmiugton. 

Hawkins  Woodruff,  named  for  his  gre-at-grandmother,  Mar)' 
Hawkins,  wife  of  Lieutenant  John  Judd,  was  at  Ticonderoga 
in  1775,  in  Captain  Sedgwick's  company,  Colonel  Hinman's 
regiment.  In  1776  he  and  his  brother  were  with  Colonel 
Noahdiah  Hooker.  In  1779  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mead, 
Fifteenth  Connecticut  Regiment,  and  in  17S0  in  the  Sixth 
Brigade  of  Militia,  defending  the  sea  coast.  While  engaged 
in  this  service  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  on  one  of 
the  dreaded  prison  ships  at  Long  Island,  from  which  he  pluek- 
ily  escaped. 

The  wife  of  Hawkins  Woodruff  was  Lois  Hills,  daughter  of 
Beriah  and  Mary  Hills,  of  Winchester,  Connecticut,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Benoni  and  Hannah  Strong  Hills,  of  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  She  had  three  brothers,  Benoni,  Bela 
and  Chauncy  Hills,  who  served  in  the  P.evolutionary  Army 
with  their  uncle,  Captain,  afterward  Colonel,  Medad  Hills. 

Colonel  Hills  was  a  brave  and  honored  soldier.  He  also  was 
celebrated  for  the  muskets  he  manufactured  for  the  army. 

Another  uncle,  Deacon  Seth  Hills,  was  wagon  master  in 
the  Saratoga  campaign,  was  present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender, 
and  assisted  in  clearing  the  field  of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Vet  another  uncle,  Captain  John  Hills,  commanded  a  com- 
pany in  1778,  and  was  with  General  Putnam  in  Xew  York. 
He  also  was  a  gunsmith,  as  was  Beriah,  the  father  of  Lois 
Hills,  and  the  old  revolutionary  muskets  the  Hills  manufac- 
tured yet  bear  their  name. 
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DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION —  A 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Read  before  the  Continental  Congress,  February  2  ft '//,  /Spj,  by  Mrs.  Anna 

Green,  Cv.lpeper,  Virginia, 

According  to  my  understanding,  the  object  of  this  Society  is 
to  preserve  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  embalm  in  our  archives 
the  gems  of  truth  and  traditional  facts  gleaned  from  recorded 
and  unwritten  history.  Such  traditions  relating  to  the  War  of 
American  Independence  are  growing  scarce,  and  where  found 
should  be  preserved.  There  are  no  grandmothers  now  with 
Revolutionary  reminiscences  to  sit  around  the  fireside  to  relate 
to  their  children  and  grandchildren  the  old.  old  stories  of 
those  heroic  and  eventful  days  when  women  sent  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  to  the  front.  In  preserving  these  traditions  for 
record,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  tares  of  fiction  be 
garnered  with  the  wheat.  Our  historian  should  have  the  help 
of  each  earnest  and  faithful  daughter  in  her  appointed  work. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  oerms  of  dissolution  exist  in 
all  human  organizations.  The  discussions  on  descent  may 
prove  the  dissolving  force  of  this  organization,  Wars  have 
been  waged,  and  will  continue  to  be,  on  this  claim  of  inherit- 
ance. Woman  has  ever,  and  will  continue  to  play,  an  import- 
taut  part  in  these  contests,  power  having  been  conferred  upon 
her  from  the  earliest  ages.  The  heroism  of  men  is  largely 
due  to  the  dutiful  training  of  competent  and  conscientious 
mothers.  Women  in  all  ages  have  been  potential  in  their 
influence.  Blanche  ex"  Castile,  the  mother  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,  the  great  crusader,  superintended  the  education  of  her 
son  personally  ;  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  leader  of  the  great 
crusades,  was  taught  at  his  mother's  knee,  and  gratefully 
referred  to  it  ever;  Joan  of  Arc,  an  untutored  peasant  of 
France,  led  the  trained  veterans  of  the  French  chivalry  to  vic- 
tory ;    Lctitia,   the  mother  of  the  Dictator  of  Europe,  had   no 
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crown,  110  throne-  -in  history  is  known  only  by  the  reverential 
title  of  "  Madame  Mere."  Xow  we,  with  reverence,  come  to 
the  name  of  one  who  was  above  and  beyond  all  other  mothers, 
Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  furnishes  us  a  sublime 
example.  Sacred  history  has  much  to  say  of  her  and  but 
little  of  his  earthly  father,  Joseph,  the  carpenter.  The  dutiful 
and  noble  Roman  Matron,  Monica,  gave  to  the  world  her  son, 
the  humble,  patient  Christian  patriot  Augustine.  Josephine, 
the  discarded  wife  of  Xapoleon  Bonaparte,  could  not  be 
deprived  of  her  future  in  her  descendants,  for  through  her 
daughter  Hortense,  came  Louis  Xapoleon  who  succeeded  to 
the  French  Empire,  and  through  her  son  came  accession  to 
Swedish  Royalty.  Victoria  gives  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  his 
prospect  to  the  British  throne. 

In  the  light  of  such  knowledge  and  precedenee  'we  should 
not  deprive  the  descendants  of  "76"  their  right  of  lineage 
through  the  female  line,  by  recognizing  the  descendants  of 
patriotic  men  only  as  lineal,  and  already  the  charge  is  being 
made  that  an  aristocracy  is  being  reared  by  the  establishment  of 
these  orders  in  "  Sous"  and  li  Daughters."  This  idea  is  most 
distasteful  to  the  average  American  citizen.  If  one  daughter 
is  to  be  exalted  above  another  because  descended  from  a 
patriotic  father,  surely  the  descendant  of  a  patriotic  mother 
has  an  equal  if  not  the  greater  claim. 

At  the  great  Columbian  Exposition  she  has  had  equal  rights 
accorded,  and  factional  must  be  the  opposition,  which,  in  the 
face  of  all  these  circumstances,  seeks  to  deprive  the  descendants 
of  women  of  the  same  privileges  as  those  extended  to  the 
descendants  of  men. 

The  present  time  is  one  of  evolution.  Men  are  looking  back- 
ward, retracting  predjudiced  opinions,  changing  their  old  con- 
victions, and  arriving  at  new  conclusions.  They  are  beginning 
to  recognize  women  as  a  potent  factor  in  moulding  public  senti- 
ment ;  they  are  welcoming  her  as  a  co-worker  ;  they  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  her  influence  and  help  in  their  plans  of 
restoration  and  reform.  Our  public  men — the  most  astute  and 
intelligent — see  the  drift,  and  some  are  wise  enough  to  cast 
anchor  in  this  direction.  A  true  woman  under  no  circumstance 
repudiates  the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  daughter,  or  sister.     The 
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fact  of  woman's  attainment  to  a  just  recognition  is  calculated 
to  awaken  her  to  increased  responsibility  in  the  discharge  of 
all  her  duties.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
should  be  very  careful  to  preserve  their  character  as  a  Histor- 
ical Society.  We  should  not  trim  facts  to  suit  personalities, 
but  we  would  maintain  our  own  respect  and  that  of  the  world 
by  being  just  before  we  are  generous.  We  must  not  disfran- 
chise descendants  of  patriotic  woman,  but  give  every  one  of 
them  the  same  cordial  welcome  as  that  which  is  extended  to 
the  descendants  of  the  patriotic  men  of  American  Independ- 
ence. 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  A  PATRIOT. 

Read  at  the  Continental  Congress,  Thursday  Evening-,  February  23,  1893, 
by  Mrs.  Miriam  Longfellow  Morris. 

Among  the  pictures  fair  that  hang  on  history's  bright  walls, 
Filled  with  a  glory  and  a  grace,  on  one  my  gaze  now  falls. 

I  read  upon  the  noble  brow  and  lips  of  firm,  sweet  curve, 

A  purpose  that  no  threat  could  daunt,  no  base  suggestion  swerve  ! 

The  Mother  of  a  Patriot!   ah,  what  strength  what  love,  what  fire 
Arc  blended  in  those  lineaments — what  thought  and  what  desire  ! 

Where  heart  and  duty,  ever  one,  walked  onward  hand  in  hand, 
And  gave  a  courage  rare,  to  help  and  cheer  that  struggling  baud. 

Why  do  I  sing  her  praises  now,  when  men  went  forth  to  war 
With  cruel  wrong,  oppression's  might,  and  sent  their  deeds  afar 

From  bleak  New  England's  rock-bound  coast  to  fair  Virginia's  glade, 
Through   all  the  length  and  breadth  of  land  that  freedom's  price  then 
paid  ? 

Why  do  1  give  her  rank,  when  sous  had  rested  there  the  prize, 

And  builded  staunch  the  structure  grand  that  greets  the  moistening  eyes  ? 

Because  she  builded  still  the  house  ;  because,  as  corner-stone. 
All  deeds  of  valor,  truth  and  might  are  still  her  very  own  ! 

Thus,  while  we  sing  our  heroes'  deeds,  let  her  name,  too,  be  read, 
And  when  the  son's  renown  wins  praise,  the  mother's  still  be  said  ! 

To  future  ages — e'en  as  now,  to  Sons  as  yet  to  be — 
The  mother  of  a  Patriot  prove  true  guide  to  Liberty  ! 
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FROM   TICONDEROGA   TO   YORKTOWN. 

The  Services  of  the  Sires  which  gives  to  the  Daughters  of  Connecticut 
their  Ancestral  Martial  Eligibility  to  Membership  in  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Mrs.  deB. 
Randolph  fCeim,  Regent  of  the  Slate  of  Connecticut,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Appendix  to  her  Report  to  the  Second  Annual 
Continental  Congress,  iSgs* 

In  an  appendix  to  my  report  submitted  to  the  first  annual 
Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 1892,  I  presented  in  a  general  way  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  part  borne  by  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  the  War  for 
American  Independence,  1775— '83.  At  this  time  1  desire  to 
dwell  more  specifically  upon  the  military  services  of  Connecti- 
cut in  that  important  struggle.  I  feel  impelled  to  do  this,  as 
the  eligibility  of  the  daughters  of  Revolutionary  ancestry  to 
membership  in  this  Society  is  based  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  deeds  of  the  fathers,  rather  than  the  domestic  and  home- 
preserving  cares,  anxieties,  tribulations  and  privations  of  the 
mothers  of  the  Revolution. 

The  Revolutionary  Daughters  of  Connecticut  have  an  efful- 
gence of  military  and  civic  glory  second  to  no  State  in  that 
great  conflict,  and  in  the  numhers  of  her  warlike  sons  stands- 
foremost  among  the  fighting  States  of  the  American  Confed- 
eration. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  borders  of  Connecticut  were  open  to  attack 
from  all  sides.  The  important  fields  of  British  operations  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York  menaced  her  from 
the  land,  and  her  extensive  line  of  coast  on  Long  Island  Sound 
laid  her  open  to  depredations  from  the  water. 

The  colonial  authorities  of  Connecticut  were  therefore  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  their  exposed  situation,  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  issue  of  arms  which  seemed  inevitable  by  early  prepa- 
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rations  in   the  general  assembly,  town   councils  and  through 
local  committees  of  correspondence  and  safety. 

These  preliminary  movements  in  the  impending  conflict  be- 
gan with  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1765,  and  other 
measures  down  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  in  which  Massa- 
chusetts was  more  directly  concerned.  In  that  year  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  had  reached  197,856 
inhabitants. 

This  spirit  of  warlike  resistance  to  British  tyranny  was  fully 
aroused  by  these  preparatory  and  precautionary  measures. 
The  first  clash  of  arms  on  the  green  of  Lexington  found  the 
minute  men  of  Connecticut  ready  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  their 
firesides  and  their  liberties  over  a  year  before  Independence 
was  declared,  and  before  the  last  resort  of  arms  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Continental  Congress  as  the  only  solution  of 
the  differences  which  existed  between  the  American  Colonies 
and  King  George  III  and  his  ministry. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  martial  spirit  of  Connecticut  in  the  very 
inception  of  the  war,  the  men  who  marched  to  the  relief  of 
their  neighbors  in  Massachusetts  after  the  Lexington  alarm  in 
April,  1775,  composed  companies  from  forty-eight  towns,  with 
but  three  exceptions  from  the  eastern  and  central  portions  of 
the  State.  This  force  aggregated  4,000  men,  under  arms  and 
in  motion  towards  Boston  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
news  was  received,  to  cross  weapons  with  the  British  veterans 
under  Gage.  These  men  were  a  representative  body  of  the 
people,  descended  from  the  original  settlers  and  from  every 
vocation  in  life,  from  judges  on  the  bench  and  men  in  office 
down  to  the  humblest  laborer  on  the  farm. 

I  am  proud  to  mention  that,  through  the  grateful  and  en- 
lightened spirit  of  the  governing  authorities  of  Connecticut 
during  the  past  decade,  the  names  of  these,  our  fearless  and 
foremost  patriot  sires,  have  been  exhumed  from  the  seclusion 
of  the  State  archives  and  been  placed  in  the  vanguard  of  a 
printed  Roll  of  Honor  of  the  men  of  Connecticut  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  forty-eight  towns  of  our  glorious  Commonwealth  of  1775. 
whose  sons  thus  promptly  rallied  to  the  defense  of  liberty  before 
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I  he  reverberations  of  Lexington  were  carried  forward  to  the 
roar  of  battle  on  Bunker  Hill,  were  Ashford,  Bolton,  Branford, 
Canterbury,  Chatham,  Colchester,  Coventry,  Derby,  Durham, 
Hast  Haddam,  East  Windsor,  Enfield,  Fairfield,  Glastotr 
bury,  Greenwich,  Guilford,  Haddam,  Hartford,  Hebron,  Kill- 
ingly,  Killingworth,  Lebanon,  Lyme,  Mansfield,  Middletown, 
Xew  Hartford.  New  Haven  (two  companies  of  the  Governor's 
Foot  Guards,  then  lately  organized,  under  act  of  Assembly, 
March,  1775,  marched  in  a  body),  Xew  London,  Norfolk,  Nor- 
walk,  Plainfie.ld,  Pomfret,  Preston,  Saybrook,  Simsbury,  Staf- 
ford, Stamford,  Stonington,  Suflield,  Tolland,  Union,  Voluuton, 
Wallingford,  Wethersfield,  Wellington,  Windham,  Windsor  and 
Woodstock. 

I  shall  hope,  before  the  organization  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  Connecticut  shall  be  complete,  that 
each  one  of  these  historic  and  patriotic  towns  shall  have  its 
individual,  if  not  its  Chapter  representative,  in  our  great  and 
growing  commemorative  Society. 

The  warlike  feeling  of  the"  people  was  now  general.  The 
Ticonderoga  enterprise  was  proposed  but  nine  days  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington  originated,  and  was  executed  through  the 
energy  and  patriotism  of  Connecticut.  That  important  military 
strategic  post  stood  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  and  on  the  line 
of  water  transportation  for  British  troops  and  supplies  of  war 
between  Canada  and  New  York.  Captain  Edward  Mott  has  the 
honor  of  bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Friday,  April  28,  1775.  The  cannon  and  cash 
(.£300  from  the  treasury)  were  contributed  by  the  State.  The 
money  was  advanced  on  the  individual  notes  of  Captain  Noah 
Phelps,  Samuel  Wyllys,  Jessie  Root,  Ezekiel  Williams,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  Samuel  Bishop,  jr.,  and  Adam  Babcoek,  of  Xew  Haven  ; 
Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  of  New  London  ;  Silas  Dean,  of 
Wethersfield  ;  Wm.  Williams,  of  Lebanon  ;  Charles  Webb,  of 
Stamford  ;  Joshua  Porter,  of  Salisbury;  Thomas  Mumford,  of 
Groton. 

The  expedition  started  from  Hartford  under  Captains  Edward 
Mott  and  Xoah  Phelps,  with  six  or  eight  Connecticut  volunteers. 
They  were  authorized    to    recruit    men    in    the  upper  towns  of 
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Connecticut,  and  secured  accessions  in  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  and  Vermont.     Ethan  Allen,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 

and  Benedict  Arnold,  also  of  Connecticut,  a  gallant  soldier,  but, 
after  brilliant  services  on  many  fields,  through  overweening 
ambition,  a  traitor  to  his  country,  led  the  surprise  of  the 
irarrison  under  Captain  Delaplaee  with  his  Twenty-sixth  Regi- 
inent  of  British  regulars.  Every  school  child  knows  Allen's 
electrifying  summons  to  surrender,  in  "The  name  of  the  Great 
Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress." 

The  large  supplies  of  cannon,  ammunition  and  military  stores 
captured  in  that  fort,  so  much  needed  at  Boston,  were  hurried 
to  the  relief  of  the  patriot  army,  and  were  turned  against  the 
British  from  the  bristling  heights  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  troops  of  Connecticut  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution  were 
comprised  in  three  classes  : 

The  Continental  forces,  which  were  the  regulars  of  Washing- 
ton's army  throughout  the  war.  Connecticut  promptly  raised 
eight  regiments  of  Continentals  for  short  terms  of  service  in 
1775,  '76,  '77  and  '78,  and  the  same  number  with  large  addi- 
tional quotas  for  three  years,  iyj'j-i8j.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut furnished  15.000  Continental  soldiers  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  next  in  importance  were  the  State  troops  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war,  utilized  as  reinforcements  for  limited  terms  for 
the  armies  in  the  field. 

Then  came  the  standing  militia  of  the  State,  which  repre- 
sented the  greater  portion  of  the  male  population.  The  effect- 
ive militia  of  Connecticut  during  the  years  of  the  war  ranged 
from  22,000  to  25,000  men. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  independent  companies  and 
individual  officers  and  soldiers  which  served  in  other  commands, 
and  the  naval  forces  of  Connecticut,  which  committed  depreda- 
tions on  British  commerce  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  printed  official  list  contains  the  names  of  27,823  Con- 
necticut soldiers,  of  which  number  10.000  men  served  for  long: 
terms  in  the  Continental  Army  in  the  field  outside  of  the  State, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington. 

The  total  force  of  Connecticut  reduced  to  a  one-year  term  of 
enlistment  as  applied  to  all  of  the  other  States  by  the  Secretary 
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of  War  of  the  United   States,  1790,  for   purposes  of  equitable 

comparison,  would  give  Connecticut  42,831  troops  during  the 
war. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say.  judging  from  the  numerous  calls  for 
defense  against  sudden  forays  from  New  York  and  the  muster- 
ing of  the  home  militia  of  towns,  that  nearly  every  able  bodied 
man  in  Connecticut  rendered  service  or  was  enrolled  at  some 
time  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  Loyalist  element 
was  exceedingly  small  and  confined  to  the  western  end  of  the 
State. 

It  is  a  gratifying  historical  coincidence  that  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  representative  colonies  of  the  North  and  South, 
and  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
the  foremost  in  the  number  of  their  troops  in  the  clash  and 
glory  of  arms  which  gave  an  independent  existence  and  national 
autonomy  to  the  thirteen  British  colonies  of  North  America. 

There  was  not  a  year  in  the  long  and  often  seemingly  hope- 
less struggle,  when  these  four  warlike  States  did  not  have  in 
the  field  over  one-half,  and  in  the  beginning  nearly  two -thirds 
of  the  entire  numbers  of  the  armies  under  the  chief  command 
of  Washington. 

It  is  with  patriotic  pride  that  I  refer  more  specifically  to  the 
prominent  rank  of  Connecticut  in  the  warlike  movements  and 
results  of  the  military  forces  of  the  thirteen  States  against  the 
authority  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  brave  sires  of  the  Daughters  of  Connecticut  drenched 
with  their  blood  almost  ever\T  field  from  Ticonderoga,  Bunker 
Hill  and  Quebec,  to  the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis,  and  over- 
throw of  British  power  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Chesa- 
peake. Thus  inscribed  upon  her  roll  of  honor  in  the  momentous 
conflict,  are  1775,  May  10,  Ticonderoga;  June  17,  Bunker 
Hill;  December  31,  Quebec;  1 775- 1 776,  Siege  of  Boston  ; 
1876,  May  19,  Cedars,  Canada;  August  27,  Long  Island; 
September  16,  Harlem  Heights  ;  October  28,  White  Plains  ; 
November  16,  Port  Washington  ;  December  25,  Trenton  ;  1777, 
January  3,  Princeton  ;  April  25-28,  Tryon's  raid  into  Dan- 
bury  ;  May  3,  Meig's  Sag  Haibor  Expedition  ;  August  16. 
Bennington  ;  September  19  to  October  7,  Saratoga  ;  September 
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11,  Braudywine  ;  October  4,  German towii ;  November  12-16, 
Defense  of  Mud  Island  ;  December  7,  White  Marsh;  1777-8, 
Valley  Forge  ;  177s,  June  28,  Monmouth  :  July  3,  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pennsylvania  :  August  29,  Rhode  Island  ;  July  5-10, 
Tryon's  attack  upon  New  Haven;  1779.  July  15,  Storming  of 
Stony  Point  ;  July-August.  Sullivan's  Indian  raid  ;  1780,  June 
23,  Springfield:  October  11.  Fort  George,  X.  V.  ;  November 
21,  Capture  Fort  George,  Long  Island;  1781,  July  6,  Green 
Spring,  Va.  ;  September  6.  Arnold's  attack  upon  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  Conn.,  and  burning  of  New  London  ;  September-Octo- 
ber, Siege  and  surrender  of  Corn wai lis  at  Yorktown,  and 
1776-S2,  many  naval  actions  on  Long  Island  Sound  and  the 
high  seas. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  to-day  in  her  peace  military  organ- 
ization has  two  of  the  four  companies  in  the  United  States 
which  have  come  down  in  uninterrupted  succession  of  years 
from  colonial  times.  One  of  these,  the  First  Company,  Gover- 
nor's Guards  (Hartford,  Connecticut),  chartered  in  1771,  retains 
the  uniform  adopted  when  first  organized,  scarlet  coat,  trimmed 
with  black  ;   buff  knee  breeches  and  black  gaiters. 

The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  the  oldest  military  organization  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  organized  in  163S.  The  First  Company  of 
Foot  Guards,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  t 77 1 ,  is  thesecond;  the 
"Light  Horse  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  afterward  the  "First 
Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,"  formed  in  1774,  which 
served  during  the  Revolution,  reconnoitering  the  enemy  before 
the  battle  of  Princeton  and  about  Trenton  and  acting  as  body 
guard  to  General  Washington,  is  the  third  and  the  Second  Com- 
pany (New  Haven,  Connecticut),  Foot  Guards,  chartered  1775, 
is  the  fourth. 

The  following  table,  compiled  and  condensed  form  a  more 
elaborate  exhibit  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
May  10,  1790,  gives  at  a  glance  the  number  of  troops  from  the 
four  leading  military  States  of  the  original  thirteen  enlisted 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  1775-83,  including  Conti- 
nental soldiers  and  militia  : 
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Total  Cm, 

Jfasj.  I  a.  Co>:>:.  Fcr.n.i.  States.  Total. 

1775. 16,444  3.1S0  4,507  -loo  24,531  37,363 

1796, 20,372  6,181  t  3 ,  127  10,395  50,075  89,761 

1777, 12,591  11,013  6,565  9,464  39,631  68,720 

1778, 13.437  7,830  4,010  3,684  28,961  51,046 

1779. 7,73s  S.573  3,544  3,476  23,531  44,275 

1780, 7,889  6,986  3,687  5,337  21,899  43,076 

17S1, 5,29s  6,119  3<92i  1,346  16,684  29,34.3 

J7S2 4,423  2.204  i,732  r,265  9-624  iS,oo6 

1783 4,37o  629  1.740  1,598  8,537  13.477 

Totals,    .      .      .    92,562       52,715       42,851       54,965      225,075      395,064 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statistical  exhibit  that  the  four  great 
military  States  of  the  American  Union,  which  bore  the  full 
brunt  of  the  shock  of  arms  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with 
the  hitherto  invincible  military  power  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
war  for  American  independence,  were  Massachusetts,  Virginia. 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  These  four  States  during  the 
seven  years  of  military  operations  furnished  on  the  basis  of 
annual  enlistments  considerably  over  one-half  (223,073)  of  the 
entire  numbers  (395.064)  of  the  Continental  forces  contributed 
by  the  whole  thirteen  original  States. 

The  Revolutionary  War  papers  of  Connecticut  are  excep- 
tionally full  and  complete.  Those  in  the  archives  of  the  State, 
which  are  voluminous  and  in  possession  of  the  State,  county 
and  town  libraries  and  historical  societies,  also  in  family  collec- 
tions make  it  possible  for  practically  every  man  and  woman  in 
Connecticut,  if  they  have,  an  American  ancestry,  going  back  to 
the  revolutionary  days  to  find  their  patriotic  sire,  if  they  had 
one  in  the  organized  service.  The  State  legislature  has  made 
the  way  to  this  consummation  easy,  simple  and  clear,  by  the 
publication  by  State  authority  of  "  The  record  of  Connecticut 
men  in  the  military  and  naval  service  during  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  1 775-1783,"  which  contains  the  name  of  every 
Connecticut  Revolutionary  officer  or  soldier,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  or  other  available  records  of  the  State. 
This  document  contains  the  individual  names  of  27,823  men, 
and  is  the  most  compact,  comprehensive  and  convenient  publi- 
cation of  the  kind  issued  bv  any  of  the  thirteen  original  States 
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down  to  this  date.  I  have  given  a  survey  in  succinct  form  of 
the  conspicuous  military  relations  which  Connecticut  held  to 
the  struggle  for  American  independence.  As  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  from  Connecticut  have  reached  a 
foremost  place  in  the  State  organizations  under  this  society,  I 
propose  with  their  co-operation  to  present  in  a  future  publica- 
tion, with  the  approbation  of  this  Congress,  an  account  of  what 
the  Mothers  of  the  Revolution  in  Connecticut  did  to  aid  their 
fathers,  husbands  and  sons  who  were  in  the  field  fighting  for 
the  cause  of  American  Liberty. 
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REVOLUTIONARY    ANNIVERSARIES. 

SEPTEMBER. 

September  6//1,  ijSi.  Battle  of  Groton  Heights:  Massacre 
at  Fort  Griswold  ;  Colonel  Ledyard  killed.  New  London 
sacked  and  burned  by  Benedict  Arnold. 

INSCRIPTION    ON    THE    GROTON    MONUMENT. 

This  Monument 

was  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  A.  D.  1830 

and  in  the  55th  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

In  memory  of  the  brave  Patriots 

who  fell  in  the  massacre  at  Fort  Griswold,  near  this  spot, 

on  the  6th  of  September  A.  D.  17S1 

when  the  British  under  the  command  of 

the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold 

burnt  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Groton,  and  spread 

desolation  and  woe  throughout  this  region. 

September  8th,  ij8i.     Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs. 

General  Greene  met  the  enemy  at  Eutaw  Springs,  and  the 
result  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  War.  Both  sides 
claimed  the  victory,  but  the  British  fled  to  Charleston. 

William  Gilmore  Simms  has  made  "Eutaw"  the  subject  of 
one  of  his  admirable  historical  romances.  Philip  Freneau,  the 
"Bard  of  the  Revolution,"  wrote  a  poem,  "To  the  Memory 
of  the  Dead  who  fell  at  Eutaw  :  " 

"At  Kutaw  Springs  the  valiant  died  ; 

Their  limbs  with  dust  are  covered  o'er  ; 
Weep  on  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide — 
How  manv  heroes  are  no  more  ! 


"Led  by  the  conquering  genius  Greene, 

The  Britons  they  compelled  to  fly, 
None  distant  viewed  the  fatal  plain  ; 
None  grieved  in  such  a  cause  to  die." 
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September  nth,  i^~.  Battle  of  Brandywine:  Americans 
defeated.     Philadelphia  taken  by  Howe. 

September  19th,  iyyj.  Battle  of  Freeman's  Farm  at  Sara- 
toga.     Burgoyne  defeated  by  Gates. 

"The  nineteenth  of  September, 
The  morning  coo!  and  clear, 
Brave  Gales  rode  through  our  army, 
Each  soldier  heart  to  cheer  ; 
'  Burgoyne, '  he  cried,  'advances, 

But  we  will   never  fly  ; 
No,  rather  than  surrender, 
We'll  fight  him  till  we  die.'  " 

:*;  :?:  ^  ;?:  ^ 

From  "Saratoga  Song"  in  "Ballads  and 

Songs  of  the  Revolution." 

"At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  nienteenth  of 
September,  General  Burgoyne  advanced  towards  the  American 
camp  with  his  army  in  three  columns.  The  left  commanded 
by  Riedesel,  and  composed  of  the  German  regiments,  with 
Phillips  and  his  artillery,  moved  on  the  river  road. 

14  Frazer,  with  his  own  and  Breyman's  corps,  made  a  detour 
far  to  the  west,  and  Burgoyne,  with  the  English  regiments, 
took  the  centre  and  inarched  toward  the  heights  on  the  right. 

11  Gates  was  told  of  the  near  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  gave 
no  orders  to  meet  or  prepare  for  them.  Finally  yielding  to  the 
urgent  importunities  of  Arnold  and  others,  he  consented  to 
allow  the  hovering  Indians  to  be  driven  back. 

"The  American  regiments  behind  their  works  were  restless 
and  eager  for  the  contest,  and  no  sooner  were  they  permitted 
to  move  than  they  assailed  the  enemy  with  resistless  impetu- 
osity. Morgan  led  the  way  with  his  riflemen,  who  drove  the 
advancing  forces  with  such  rapidity,  that,  for  a  moment,  their 
commander  lost  sight  of  them.  His  shrill  whistle  soon  recalled 
them  to  calmer  work.  Frazer  at  the  same  time  was  endeavor- 
ing to  reach  the  American  rear.  Both  striving  for  the  same 
object,  and  their  movements  screened  by  the  heavy  forest,  they 
met  unexpectedly  near  Mill  Creek,  a  few  yards  west  of  Free- 
man's cottage.  A  furious  contest  followed.  Arnold  and  Mor- 
gan made  a  rapid  counter-march  against    Frazer's  left,  and  in 
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this  movement  encountered  the  whole  English  line  under 
Burgoyne. 

"They  made  so  vigorous  an  attack  that  they  were  on  the 
point  ot  severing  the  wings  of  the  British  army,  when  Phillip.-. 
came  forward  with  his  artillery,  and  the  Americans  were  forced 
back  within  their  lines. 

"  The  American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  three 
hundred,  and  the  British  nearly  double  that  number.  The 
latter  held  the  field,  and  claimed  a  victory  ;  it  was  worse  than 
barren  to  them.  Foiled  in  their  main  object,  they  were  now 
burdened  with  many  wounded,  and  convinced  of  the  invincible 
courage  of  the  Americans,  they  delayed  the  final  contest  to 
October  7th."—  From  Mrs.  Walworth's  " Battles  of  Saratoga." 

September  2j,  ijSo.  Capture  of  Andre  by  John  Paulding, 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  David  Williams,  and  others. 

Arnold's  treason  revealed. 

A  scurrilous  ballad,  written  by  Andre  shortly  before  his 
capture,  has  a  tendency  to  lesson  the  sympathy  caused  by  his 
youth,  beauty,  and  untimely  fate.  It  is  called  the  "  Cow- 
Chase."  Wayne  is  the  special  object  of  his  attack  because  he 
captured  some  cattle  on  a  foraging  raid,  but  he  pays  his  com- 
pliments to  the  whole  Continental  Arm}-  as  a  "'dung  born 
tribe."  The  last  verse,  however,  shows  that  he  was  not  with- 
out the  gift  of  prophecy. 

"And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover  Wayne, 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet." 

The  last  canto  was  published  on  the  day  of  his  capture. 
The  original  copy  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  the  following 
endorsement  upon  it  under  the  signature  of  Major  Andre  : 

"When  the  epic  strain  was  sung 
The  poet  by  the  neck  was  hung, 
And  to  his  co^t  he  finds  too  late, 
The  'dung-born  tribe'  decides  his  fate." 

Susan  Riviere  Hetzel. 
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A  TRUE  INCIDENT  OF  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

For  the  Continental  Congress^  February  23,  1893,  by  Maria  /..  Car- 
ringion,  representing  the  Old  Dominion  Chapter,  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Years  had  passed  away,  and  the  horrors  of  Braddock's 
defeat  were  beginning  to  fade*  from  the  memory  of  the  Colon- 
ists. Fort  Du  Ouesne  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  enterprising  men  began  to  take  up  and  settle  the  lands 
around  the  old  French  fort,  whose  name  had  been  changed  to 
Fort  Pitt,  in  honor  of  the  great  Commoner,  who  now  wielded 
the  helm  of  the  British  government. 

Among  these  settlers  was  Captain  McFarlaud,  who  brought 
with  him  to  his  new  home  in  the  wilderness,  his  fair  young- 
wife,  "Margaret  Lynn,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Lewis  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  Virginia.  She  had  left  her 
father's  stately  home  to  follow  her  husband's  fortunes,  and 
the>-  were  living  on  a  farm  near  Fort  Pitt,  surrounded  by  waving 
fields  of  grain  and  numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Peace  once 
more  blessed  the  land,  and  the  Indians  for  a  season  appeared 
friendly. 

But  as  time  rolled  on,  rumors  reached  Fort  Pitt  of  Indian 
pow-wows  and  war  dances,  and  a  feeling  of  insecurity  grew 
among  the  settlers.  Captain  McFarlaud  thought  it  wise  to 
place  his  wife,  and  little  son  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Fort,  and  it  was  finally  determined  to 
remove  all  the  women  and  children  into  the  Fortress  for  safety. 

Days  passed  by  and  fear  was  giving  place  to  confidence. 
The  men  went  in  and  out  of  the  Fort  to  cultivate  their  crops 
and  attend  to  their  cattle,  leaving  a  guard  for  its  protection. 

One  day  the  peaceful  silence  was  broken  by  wild  whoops 
and  yells,  and  looking  through  the  loop-hole  of  the  fortifica- 
tion the  dismayed  women  beheld  a  large  party  of  savages, 
hideous  with  war-paint,  and  with  the  death  dealing  tomahawks 
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in  their  hands,  pursuing  a  small  body  of  white  men  who  were 
trying  to  defend  themselves  as  well  as  the)-  could  with  their 
hoes  and  axes.  They  had  been  quietly  at  work  in  the  field-, 
when  the  Indians  had  attacked  them  unawares  before  they 
could  reach  their  guns,  which,  they  had  left  stacked  together, 
and  the)'  were  now  trying  to  reach  the  Fort  and  seek  safety 
behind  its  defences.  The  guard  in  the  Fortress  opened  lire  on 
the  Indians  and  killed  a  score  or  more  of  them,. but  still  many 
of  the  white  men  were  stricken  down  by  the  fierce  enemy,  and 
the  bleeding  scalps  were  torn  from  their  heads  in  full  view  of 
their  wives  and  children. 

Mrs.  McFarland,  with  dilated  eyes  and  blanched  cheeks,  saw, 
or  thought  she  saw,  her  husband  felled  tu  the  earth  by  a 
hideous  savage,  and  with  a  shriek  of  horror  she  fell  fainting 
into  the  arms  of  her  friends.  The  Indians  were  finally  driven 
off,  and  when  the  garrison  sallied  forth  to  view  the  battle  held 
many  hearts  were  filled  with  mourning  for  they  recognized  in 
those  mutilated  corpses,  tho^e  most  dear  to  them  on  earth. 

Mrs.  McFarland  did  not  hud  her  husband's  body,  and  she 
entertained  a  faint  hope  that  he  might  have  been  carried  off  as 
a  prisoner;  but  this  was  poor  consolation,  for  in  that  case  it 
was  almost  certain  that  his  life  was  spared  only  that  he  might 
be  tortured  to  death  at  some  war  dance  to  gratify  the  savage 
fury  of  the  Indians.  It  was  afterward  found  to  be  true  that 
he  had  been  taken  prisoner  ;  that  he  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  by  his  captors,  who  held  him  in  close  bondage 
for  more  than  three  years,  when  at  last  he  recovered  his  liberty. 

What  could  be  more  desolate  than  the  situation  of  this  poor 

young   woman   and  her  little  boy,  left  without  a  protector  in 

the  wilderness  far  from  their  own  people.      For  a  few  days  she 

seemed  stunned  and  stupefied  by  these  calamities  ;   but  in  those 

"brave  days  of  old,'*  when  the  souls  of  men  were  tested  by 

constant   danger   and   difficulty,    the    women   also   had   hearts 
loyal  and  true,   and  heroic  deeds  performed  by  brave  womeu 

showed  them  to  be  worthy  mothers  and  wives  of  heroes. 

After  pondering  over  her  desolate  condition  for  some  days, 
Mrs.  McFarland  came  to  the  resolve  that  she  would  return  to 
her  father's  home  in  Virginia.  But  how  ?  that  was  the  ques- 
tion.      Between   her  and    her    father's    house   lav   a  howling 
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wilderness,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  wilder  savages.  Not 
a  man  could  be  spared  from  the  Fori — indeed,  the  journey 
could  not  be  safely  made  without  an  escort  of  eight  or  ten 
men.     She  determined,  at  length,  to  attempt  the  journey  alone 

with  her  little  boy.  Her  friends  tried  to  dissuade  her,  but  her 
resolution  was  fixed.  She  selected  a  strong  fleet  horse  to  cam* 
herself  and  her  son.  She  loaded  it  with  such  provisions  as  it 
could  bear,  and  placing  a  brace  of  pistols  in  the  holsters,  she 
set  out  on  her  perilous  journey.  For  days  she  passed  through 
a  pathless  wilderness,  over  hill  and  mountain,  river  and  plain, 
undisturbed  except  by  the  hooting  of  the  owl  and  barking  of 
the  fox  ;  bivouacing  at  night  in  some  secluded  dell,  praying 
each  moment  for  protection  against  savage  men  and  beasts, 
and  trusting  with  sublime  faith  that  her  prayers  would  be 
answered.  "He  kept  her  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,''  and  no 
danger  came  near  her. 

Weary  and  travel  stained,  heart-broken  and  desolate,  yet 
full  of  thankfulness,  she  finally  reached  her  childhood's  home, 
where  she  was  received  as  one  risen  from  the  dead,  for  news 
had  been  brought  to  her  father  that  both  her  husband  and  her- 
self had  been  slain  by  the  Indians. 

Everything  which  affection  could  suggest  was  done  for  her 
comfort  and  consolation,  and  she  remained  with  her  parents 
until  her  husband  recovered  his  liberty,  when  the}'  returned 
to  their  home,  now  safe  and  free  from  savage  inroads. 

One  interesting  incident  I  would  mention  in  connection  with 
Mrs.  McFarland's  journey.  When  she  left  Fort  Pitt  she  cut  a 
twig  from  a  weeping  willow  which  grew  near  her  home.  She 
carefully  kept  this  little  branch  until  she  reached  the  Sweet 
Springs,  when  she  planted  it  with  the  greatest  care  ;  it  took 
root  and  grew  and  became  a  large  and  beautiful  tree.  Many 
of  Colonel  Lewis'  descendants  have  in  their  grounds  weeping 
willows  grown  from  cuttings  taken  from  this  historic  tree. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  STATE 
HERALDRY. 

11  May  20th,  1775,"  the  date  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence,  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  (which  was  so 
entertainingly  described  by  Mrs.  Mary  McKiulay  Nash,  in 
Vol.  II,  Xo.  5,  of  this  magazine),  has  been  immortalized  this 
year  by  North  Carolina  embodying  it,  together  with  an  appro- 
priate motto,  in  the  Coat-of-Arms  or  Seal  of  the  State,  by  special 
enactment,  of  the  Legislature.  The  seal  of  North  Carolina 
has  several  times  been  altered  since  its  first  adoption  in  177S, 
but  this  year  (  1S93)  ^s  only  the  second  time  that  reference  to 
the  Revolution  has  been  made  upon  it  during  these  115  years. 
The  first  time  was  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when,  for  a  short  period,  the  inscription  "Independence, 
MDCCLXXYI,"  was  used  and  soon  abolished. 

To  Senator  Jacob  Battle,  from  the  seventh  district,  in  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  of  1S93,  is  due  the  honor  of  having 
this  Revolutionary  anniversary  perpetually  commemorated  in 
the  arms  of  the  commonwealth,  through  the  following  act 
introduced  by  him  : 

Whkreas,  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  the  Coat-of-Arms  and  the  great  Seal  of  this  State  bear 
no  motto  ;  and  whereas  a  suitable  motto,  expressive  of  some  noble  sen- 
timent and  indicative  of  some  leading  trait  of  our  people,  will  be  instruc- 
tive as  well  as  ornamental,  and  the  State  should  also  keep  in  perpetual 
remembrance  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence  made  at  Char- 
lotte ;  now  therefore, 

The  General  Asseinbly  of  North  Carolina,  do  enact  : 

Skction  1.  That  the  words  "esse  quam  videri"  are  hereby  adopted 
as  the  motto  of  this  State,  and  as  such  shrill  be  engraved  on  the  Great 
Seal  of  North  Carolina,  and  likewise  at  the  foot  of  the  Coat-of-Arms  of 
the  State  as  a  part  thereof. 
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SECTION  2.  That  on  the  Coat-of-Arms,  in  addition  to  the  motto  at 
the  hottom,  there  shall  be  inscribed  at  the  top  the  words  "  May  the  20th, 
J775-" 

Section  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

This  act  became  a  law  and  was  ratified  at  Raleigh  on  the 
twenty-first  da}-  of  February,  A.  D.,  1S93. 

Gkorgik  Stockton"  Hatcher. 
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PRE-REVOLUTIONARY   ANNIVERSARIES,    1774. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Colonial  Records  of  North 
Carolina,  of  interest  in  themselves,  are  unmistakable  evidence 
of  how  widespread  and  earnest  was  the  sympath\\  and  how 
deep  seated  the  excitement  caused  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  The  towns  and  counties  named  are  far  re- 
moved from  one  another,  but  their  people  were  closely  united 
in  sentiment,  and  markedly  uniform  in  their  patriotic  resolves 
and  actions  : 

July  21st,   1774. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Wilmington  in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  held  at  the 
Town  of  Wilmington,  July  21st,  1774. 

William  Hooper,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  cause  of  the  Town  of 
Boston  as  the  common  cause  of  British  America,  and  as  suffer- 
ing in  defence  of  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies  in  general  ;  and 
that  therefore  we  have,  in  proportion  to  our  abilities,  sent  a 
supply  of  Provisions  for  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
thereby  to  express  our  sympathy  in  their  Distress,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  our  sincere  intentions  to  contribute  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  alleviate  their  distress  and  to  induce  them  to 
maintain,  with  Prudence  and  firmness  the  glorious  cause  in 
which  they  at  present  suffer. 

August  8th,   1774. 
Proceedings  of  the  Freeholders  in  Rowan  County. 

August  8th,  1774, 
At  a  meeting  August  8th,  1774,  the  following  resolves  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Right  to  impose  Taxes  or  Duties  to  he 
paid  by  the  Inhabitants  within   this   Province  for  any  purpose 
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whatsoever  is  peculiar  and  essential  to  the  General    Assembly 
in  whom  the  legislative  Authority  of  the  Colon}-  is  vested. 

Resolved^  That  to  impose  a  Tax  or  Duty  upon  Tea  by  the 
British  Parliament  in  which  the  North  American  Colonies  can 
have  no  Representation,  to  be  paid  upon  Importation  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  Colonies,  is  an  Act  of  Power  without 
Right,  it  is  subversive  to  the  Liberties  of  the  said  Colonies, 
deprives  them  of  their  Property  without  their  own  Consent, 
and  thereby  reduces  them  to  a  State  of  Slavery. 

Resolved,  That  the  late  cruel  and  Sanguinary  Acts  of  Par- 
liament to  be  executed  by  military  force  and  Ships  of  War 
upon  our  Sister  Colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Town  of 
Boston,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  corrupt  influence  obtained 
by  the  British  Ministry  in  Parliament  and  a  convincing  Proof 
of  their  fixed  Intention  to  deprive  the  Colonies  of  their  Consti- 
tutional Rights  and  Liberties. 

Resolved,  That  the  Cause  of  the  Town  of  Boston  is  the 
common  Cause  of  the  American  Colonies. 

Resolved,  That  no  friend  to  the  rights  and  Liberties  of 
America  ought  to  purchase  any  Commodity  whatsover,  except 
such  as  shall  be  excepted,  which  shall  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain  after  the  general  Association  shall  be  agreed  upon. 

August  iSth,  1774. 

Proceedings  of  Freeholders  in  Anson  County,  18th  August, 

*774- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  of  the  County  of  Anson, 
in  the  Province  of  North  Carolina,  held  at  the  Court  House  in 
said  County,  on  the  15th  clay  of  August,  1774,  Thomas  Wade, 
Bsq. ,  Chairman, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  that  the  late 
arbitrary  and  cruel  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  other 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  Minis- 
try, against  the  Town  and  Port  of  Boston,  and  province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  are  no  other  than  the  most  alarming  pre- 
lude to  that  yoke  of  slavery  already  manufactured  by  the  said 
Ministry,  and  by  them  intended  to  be  laid  on  all  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  British  America,  and  their  posterity  forever. 
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Resolved^  That  as  iti  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  cause 
wherein  the  Inhabitants  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  Bay  arc: 
now  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid  Arbitrary  and 
Cruel  Acts,  is  the  common  cause  of  all  North  America,  the 
Committee  hereby  appointed  be  instructed  to  open  and  promote 
a  subscription  for  contributing  towards  the  relief  of  those  indi- 
gent Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  whom  the  operations 
of  one  of  the  aforesaid  Acts  has  deprived  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sisting themselves,  and  that  the  money  or  other  Articles  col- 
lected by  such  subscription  be  transmitted  by  the  above  Com- 
mittee to  the  said  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed  for 
this  Colony,  to  be  laid  out  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as 
the  said  last  mentioned  Committee  shall  conceive  to  be  best 
adapted  to  answer  the  design  thereof. 

North  Carolina  has  no  special  interest  in  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  movements  against  Great  Britain.  The  shutting 
up  of  the  port  of  Boston,  manifestly,  would  not  injuriously 
affect  the  port  of  Wilmington,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would, 
in  all  probability,  increase  the  trade.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  North  Carolina  went  into  the  contest,  not  from  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  premises,  but  on  principle,  and  that  when 
she  said  the  cause  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all,  she  meant 
to  avow  her  readiness  to  resist  British  oppression  wherever  it 
might  show  itself  in  America,  and  that  she  really  meant  what 
she  said  the  event  demonstrated.  The  merchants  of  Wilming- 
ton dispatched  one  of  their  own  vessels  with  provisions  and 
supplies,  without  even  freight  charges,  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  of  Boston,  who  had  come  to  much  suffering  because  of 
the  loss  of  their  trade.  Nor  was  Wilmington  the  only  point 
in  North  Carolina  from  which  relief  was  sent  to  Boston.  The 
action  of  Anson  count)'  has  already  been  shown  in  the  resolu- 
tion quoted  above,  and  the  following  shows  that  the  town  of 
New- Bern  was  equally  active  and  generous  : 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

New-Bern",  January  27,   IJ75- 
PUBLIC  NOTICE  is  hereby  given   that   Mr.  John   Green 
and  Mr.  John   Wright   Stanly,    Merchants  in  New-Bern,    have 
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agreed  with,  and  arc  appointed  by,  the  Committee  of  Craven 
County,  to  receive  the  subscriptions  which  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  raised  in  the  said  County  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  to  ship  the  same  to  Salem 
as  soon  as  the  several  subscriptions  are  received. 

Proper  stores  are  provided  by  the  said  gentlemen  for  the 
reception  of  corn,  Pease,  Pork  and  such  articles  as  the  sub- 
scribers may  choose  to  pay  their  subscriptions  in. 

Those  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  have  taken  in  subscrip- 
tions, either  in  money  or  effects,  are  desired  to  direct  the  same 
to  be  paid,  or  delivered,  to  the  above  named  Mess.  Green  and 
Stanly  on  or  before  the  middle  of  March  next  ;  and  to  send  as 
soon  as  possible  an  account  of  the  subscriptions  which  are  or 
may  be,  taken,  by  which  they  may  be  governed  in  receiving. 

R.    COGDELL,    Chairman. 

The  County  of  Craven,  which  still  bears  the  name,  was  named 
after  William,  Lord  Craven,  one  of  the  "Lords  Proprietors  of 
Carolina,"  under  the  charters  granted  by  Charles  II,  in  1663 
and  1665 

Graham  Daves. 

New-Bern,   Xortii  Carolina. 
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CHAPTERS. 


MOUNT  VERNON  CHAPTER,  Fairfax  County ,  Vir- 
ginia.— This  Chapter  held  their  first,  monthly  meeting  in  Alex- 
andria at  the  residence  of  Miss  Rebecca  Powell,  the  Secretary, 
on  June  fifteenth,  the  anniversary  of  General  Washington's 
appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army. 

The  Secretary,  Miss  Rebecca  Powell,  read  the  following 
unpublished  letter  of  General  Washington,  kindly  lent  her  by 
its  owner,  Mr.  John  Tackett,  of  Alexandria.  The  letter  was 
carefully  framed  between  two  sheets  of  glass.  It  was  written 
four  days  after  receiving  the  commission  and  two  days  after 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  before  the  news  of  the  fight 
could  have  reached  Philadelphia. 

It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  : 

Burwkll  Bassktt,  Esq., 

at  Eltham  in  New  Kent  Co.     Virginia. 
Free.     G.  Washington. 

Philadelphia,  June  19th,  1775. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  now  Imbarked  on  a  tempestuous  Ocean  from 
whence  perhaps  no  friendly  harbour  is  to  be  found.  I  have 
been  called  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Colonies  to  the 
command  of  the  Continental  Army.  It  is  an  honour  I  by  no 
means  aspired  to — it  is  an  honour  I  wished  to  avoid,  as  well 
from  an  unwillingness  to  quit  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  my 
Family  as  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  my  own  Incapacity 
and  want  of  experience  in  the  conduct  of  so  momentous  a 
concern — but  the  partiality  of  the  Congress  added  to  some 
political  motives,  left  me  without  a  choice.  May  God  grant 
therefore  that  my  acceptance  of  it  may  be  attended  with  some 
ffood  to  the  common  cause  &  without  Injury  (from  want  of 
knowledge)  to   my   reputation.      I  can   answer   but   for   three 
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things  ;  a  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  a  close  atten- 
tion to  the  prosecution  of  it.  and  the  strictest   Integrity  —  If 
these  cannot  supply  the  places   of  ability  and    experience  the 
cause  will   suffer,    &    more   than    probable   my  character  along 
with  it,  as  reputation  derives  its  principal  support  from  success; 
—  but  it  will  be  remembered  I  hope  that  no  desire  or  insinua- 
tion  of  mine,    placed   me   in   this    situation.       1    shall   not   be 
deprived  therefore  of  a  comfort  in   the  worst  event,  if  I  retain 
a  consciousness  of  having-  acted  to   the  best  of  my  Judgment. 
I  am  at  liberty  to   tell   you,    that  the   Congress  in  Committee 
(which  will,  I  daresay,  be  agreed  to  when  reported)  have  con- 
sented to  a  Continental  Currency,  &  have  ordered  two  million 
of  Dollars  to  be  struck   for  payment   of  the  Troops,  and  other 
Expenses  arising   from   our   defence  —  as  also    15000  men   are 
voted  as   a  Continental   Armv,  which  will   I    daresav   be   aug- 
mented    as    more    Troops    are    Imbarked    and    Imbarking  for 
America  than  was  expected  at  the  time  of  passing  that  vote  — 
As  to   the   other  articles   of  Intelligence   I   must   refer  you  to* 
the  Gazettes  as  the  Printers  pick  up  everything  that  is  stirring 
in  that  way.     The  other  Officers  in  the  higher  departments  are 
not  yet  fixed — therefore  I  cannot  give  you  their  names, — I  set 
out  tomorrow  for  Boston  where  I  shall   always  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you. — My  best  wishes  attend   Mrs.   Bassett,  Mrs.  Dand- 
ridge  and  all  our  relations   &   friends — in    great  haste,    as    I 
have  many  letters  to  write   &  other  business  to  do,    I  remain 

with  the  sincerest  regard 

D'   Sir 

Y'  most  obedt. 

&  affect.  H'ble  Serv't 

(signed)  G.  Washington. 

'  P.  S.  I  must  intreat  you  ec  Mrs.  Bassett,  if  possible,  to 
visit  at  Mt.  Vernon  as  also  my  wife's  other  friends — I  could 
wish  you  to  take  her  down,  as  I  have  no  expectation  of  return- 
ing till  Winter  &  feel  great  uneasiness  at  her  lonesome  situa- 
tion.     I  have  sent  my. chariot  and  Horses  back. 

Miss  Hetzel,  the  Regent,  then  submitted  the  By- La \vs  which 
were  approved  by  the  charter  members  present. 

Mrs;  Jane  W.  Blackburn  Moran  and  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Green 
were  made  Vice-Regents.       Mrs.    Moran   is   the  descendant   of 
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Colonel  Blackburn,  the  grand-neice  of  Mrs.  Bushrod  Wash- 
ington,* the  cousin  of  the  first  five  charter  members,  and  the 
sister-in-law  of  the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  John  Blackburn.  The 
organization  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Chapter  was  greatly  owing 
to  her  energy,  influence  and  her  unwearied  efforts.  She  was 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  Chapter,  and  opened  the 
meeting  with  the  following  address  : 

"Ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  : 
As  the  grand-neice  of  Mrs.  Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  the 
former  mistress  of  this  historic  home,  I  take  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  as  charter  members  of  your  Chapter  my  cousins, 
the  five  daughters  of  John  Augustine  Washington,  the  last 
owner  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  only  daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  ever  born  here  ;  and  Miss  Susan  Riviere 
Hetzel,  the  Regent  of  your  Chapter,  which  I  assisted  her  to 
form  fiom  historic  families  of  Alexandria.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Hetzel,  of  the  Mary  Washington  Memorial 
Association,  which  has  so  nobly  worked  for  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  be  placed  over  Mary  Ball  Washington,  the  mother  of 
Virginia's  greatest  son,  who  lies  asleep  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  a  few  yards  from  this  spot,  where  we  are  now  organizing 
a  Mount  Vernon  Chapter  of  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
fought  for  the  liberties  of  these  United  States." 

Mrs.  Moran  founded  the  Albemarle  Chapter,  the  first  Chap- 
ter in  Virginia,  and  it  was  through  her  efforts  and  her  interest 
in  the  Continental  Hall  that  the  beautiful  Colonial  ball  was 
given  at  Monticello  last  summer,  which  resulted  in  the  Albe- 
marle Chapter  sending  so  liberal  a  contribution  to  the  fund. 
She  is  also  the  author  of  <cMiss  Washington  of  Virginia,"  a 
a  dainty,  graceful  and  truthful  picture  of  Virginia  plantation 
life  before  the  civil  war;  which  she  has  generously  presented 
to  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  to  be  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Continental  Hall. 

Susan  Riviere  Hetzel,  Regent. 

•This  statement  corrects  that  made  in  an  address  puolisued  111   tlic 

August  issue,  page  190,  which  mentions  Mrs.  Moran  as  the  great  grand- 
neice  of  Judge  Bushrod  Washington. 
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JOHN  MARSHALL  CHAPTER,    Louisville,   Kentucky,— 

June  the  tenth  being  the  second  Saturday  of  the  month,  a 
meeting  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  W.  Green,  161 2  Third 
Avenue. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting'  had  been  read 
and  accepted,  an  interesting  paper  was  beautifully  read  by 
Mrs.  Graham  Macfarlane,  relating  to  the  will  of  Colonel  Han- 
cock Taylor,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Kentucky,  and  a 
distinguished  ancestor  of  the  hostess. 

On  exhibition  was  an  antique  cedar  chest,  now  a  valued 
heirloom  of  the  Green  family,  and  during  Revolutionary  times 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  monies  and  valuable-  belonging  to  the 
patriot  army. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Throuston  Ballard  contribute:',  a  most  interest- 
ing essay  detailing  the  well-known  incident  of  her  grandfather, 
who,  when  the  toscin  of  war  was  sounded  between  the  colonics 
and  the  mother  country,  left  his  pulpit  (he  being  a  minister 
of  the  gospel)  asking  his  congregation  to  follow  him  to  the 
field  of  action,  which  it  did  to  a  man. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  on  September  ninth,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  increased  membership. 

Mrs.  Judelle  Traeue  MacGrEGOR,  Secretory. 


AUGUSTA  CHAPTER,  Augusta,  Georgia— We  have  to 
report  with  infinite  sadness  the  death  of  Colonel  Charles  Col- 
lock  Jones,  the  senior  member  of  our  Advisory  Board. 
When  a  whole  state  has  out-poured  in  sonorous,  deepfelt 
words,  beautiful  in  their  earnest  consciousness  of  irrepar- 
able loss,  its  sorrow  over  the  untimely  '*t.:.k:::g  off"  of  so 
valuable  a  citizen,  little  remains  for  our  feeble  voices  to  add  ; 
small  the  flower  we  can  add  to  the  wreath  of  immortals 
Georgia  is  weaving  in  fond  remembrance  of  2  son  of  whom 
she  was  so  justly-  proud.  But,  while  men  ring  psalms  of 
praise  which  we  cannot  hope  to  emulate,  we.  members  of  the 
Augusta  Chapter.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  beg 
to  lay  our   tribute  of  admiration   over  the  true   heart  of   this 
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•scholar,  christian,  loyal  friend;  this  noblest  type  of  the  knightly 
pure-souled  Southern  gentleman. 

We  cannot  fill   his  place  on  our   Board  ;    his   vacant   chair 
there  but  emphasizes  the  void  in  our  hearts. 


COLUMBIA  CHAPTER,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.— 'Hut 
Columbia  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  was  organized  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  1893 — the  first  to  be-  formed  in  the  State. 
Its  officers  are  :  Chapter  Regent,  .Mrs.  Clark  Waring  ;  Secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Edward  Screven  ;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  Kendall  ; 
Historian,  Miss  Ellen  S.  Elmore.  Other  members — Mrs.  John 
E.  Bacon,  State  Regent  ;  Miss  Isabel  I).  Martin,  Mrs.  Donald 
McOuenn,  Mrs.  Dr.  Babcock,  Miss  Louise  Lynch,  Miss  Mary 
A'.  M.  Capers,  Mrs.  John  Clarkson.  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Henry  Richardson.  Many  other  ladies  of  the  city,  eligi- 
ble for  membership,  have  signified  their  intention  of  uniting 
with  the  Chapter  when  they  return  home  in  the  near  future, 
from  their  summer  outing.  The  Columbia  Chapter  is  a  live 
member  and  may  confidently  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up  in  the 
procession  of  ''  Daughters." 


NEW  YORK  CITY  CHAPTER,  New  York.—K  meeting 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in  June,  resulted  in  the. election  oi 
a  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Registrar  for  the  Chapter. 

The  Regent  of  the  Chapter  invited  the  Princess  Eulalia, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  to  become  an  Honorary  Member  of  this 
Chapter,  which  invitation  was  most  cordially  accepted.  Mrs. 
Doremus  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  :  "The  Infanta  gave 
us  a  charming  reception  ;  she  said  the  honor  and  attention  we 
had  offered  her  gave  her  more  pleasure  than  anything  which 
had  been  done  for  her  since  her  arrival  in  America."  And 
she  adds,  that  a  leading  officer  of  the  National  Society  has 
said,  in  relation  to  her  mother,  "  That  as  there  are  exceptions 
.to  every  rule,  in  this  case  considering  the  relationship  of 
Eulalia's  ancestors  to  this  country,  we  are  right  in  offering  her 
this  honor."     And  another  person  wrote  her  that  '*  the  woman 
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whose  ancestor   gave   her  jewels,    that   we   might  enjoy    this 
blessed  country,  now  lias  some  claim  upon  us." 

We    present    a    copy    of   the    certificate    presented   to    the 
Infanta. 


CHICAGO  CHAPTER,  Chicago,  Mi?iois.—The  Chicago- 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  enter- 
tained the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  National' 
Society  and  all  visiting  Chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  two  o'clock  on  June  17th.  1893,  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  the  Woman's  Building  at  the  World's 
Fair.     About  eight  hundred  guests  were  present. 

♦American  flags  and  the  national  colors  unsparingly  used, 
adorned  the  hall,  while  the  platform,  with  its  three  beautiful 
stained  glass  windows,  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flags, 
palms  and  flowers.  During  the  afternoon  Sousa's  band  ren- 
dered selections  of  patriotic  music. 

The  short  programme  which  preceded  the  reception  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Charles  H.  Cheney,  chaplain 
general  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  Sousa's 
band  then  played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  president  of  the  board  of  lady  managers,  made  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Woman's  Building,  which  was  fol- 
lowed 03-  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  State  of  Illinois  by 
Mrs.  S.  II.  Kerfoot,  Illinois  State  Regent.     Mrs.  Kerfoot  said  : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  welcoming  you  to 
Illinois,  and  of  inviting  you  to  join  us  in  the  exercises  to  be 
held  in  this  beautiful  hall,  so  graciously  tendered  us  by  the 
president  of  the  board  of  lady  managers,  and  to  participate  in 
the  joyous  observance  of  this  great  national  anniversary.  One 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago  to-day  victory  crowned  the 
American  arms  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Thirteen  isolated 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  hemmed  in  between  the  ocean 
and  the  wilderness,  without  wealth,  without  allies,  without 
influence,  then  inaugurated  the  momentous  struggle  which 
was  to  give  to  the  world  this  free  nation. 

In  the  heart  of  each  one  of  you  to-day  is  treasured  the 
memory  of  one  of  these  immortal  thirteen.      That  one  in  which 
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your  forefathers  lived  and  fought  and  conquered  a  glorious 
peace.     You,  their  descendants,  have  perpetuated  the  memory 

of  their  patriotic  deeds  by  the  formation  of  the  honorable 
societies  which  Illinois  welcomes  through  me.  You  have 
grown  to  be  a  power  in  our  laud — a  beneficent  power,  which 
shall  revivify  the  old-time  virtues  of  love  of  country  and  rev- 
erence of  ancestry  ;  which  shall  build  anew  the  crumbling 
monument  and  publish  anew  the  half-forgotten' record,  that 
time  and  indifference  have  conspired  to  destroy.  You  are  a 
social  power,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  a  thousand  homes  and 
acknowledged  in  every  center  of  refinement  in  your  country. 
Who  better  than  you,  then,  Daughters  and  Sons,  shall  inspire 
patriotism  and  set  the  fashion  of  being  American  :  stamp  with 
the  approval  of  that  mysterious  and  absolute  sovereign,  "the 
best  society,"  American  speech  and  American  customs;  give 
Bunker  Hill  and  York  town  the  precedence  of  Hastings  and 
Agincourt  and  make  it  a  social  distinction  to  be  American  ? 
To  you,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  American 
standing  arm}'  of  the  nineteenth  century,  upon  whom  it 
devolves  in  this  generation  to  win  this  last  great  victor)'  for 
your  country,  to  you  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome  and  greet  you 
as  the  honored  guests  of  Illinois." 

The  address  of  welcome  from  the  Chicago  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  was  given  by  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Shepard,  Chapter,  Regent.  The  audience  then  listened  to 
an  address  by  General  Horace  Porter,  President  General  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution.  This  was  followed  by  ad- 
dresses by  William  W.  Henry,  Virginia  Society  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  Henry  M.  Shepard,  President  of 
the  Illinois  Society.  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
by  Miss  Bulkley,  completed  the  programme.  Immediately 
afterward  the  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  John  N.  Jewett. 
Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  Reception   Committee. 

A  delightful  feature  of  the  affair  was  the  serving  of  tea  by 
the  Javanese  in  their  native  costumes.  Later  in  the  afternoon 
the  guests  repaired  to  the  Massachusetts  building  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises  commemorative  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


Av 
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An  intervieiv  icith  a  Chapter  Historian. 

Historian.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  our  Chapter  can 
do  at  its  meetings  that  will  be  interesting  and  useful  ? 

Editor.  Study  American  History  by  papers  and  discussions, 
and  practice  parliamentary  law. 

Historian.  Some  of  our  members  think  we  should  under- 
take charitable  work. 

Editor.  I  believe  that  every  "Daughter"  is  already 
engaged  in  some  charity  either  through  her  church  or  other- 
wise ;  we  promulgate  a  charity  beyond  this  which  pertains  to 
good  citizenship  and  all  that  relates  to  it  in  the  past  and 
present.  . 

Historian.  You  realty  think  then  that  our  work  is  in  one 
sense  a  charity  ? 

Editor  Yes,  as  the  noblest  charity  incites  to  self-help,  so 
our  work  incites  to  self-education  ;  this  self  education  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  principles  of  liberty  in  our  government, 
and  their  application  to  our  modern  life  is  one  of  our  aims. 

Historian.      How  can  we  make  this  practical? 

Editor.  By  the  study  of  history,  which  might  well  begin 
with  the  history  of  counties  and  of  states. 

Historian.  Would  that  be  better  than  to  start  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  colonies? 

Editor.  Yes,  because  it  leads  up  to  the  colonies  by  a  natural 
process  ;  I  should  begin  in  every  Chapter  with  a  careful  and 
accurate  study  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
of  the  leading  men  and  women  who  first  settled  the  place, 
and  also  of  the  families  who  had  an  influence  over  its  progress. 
How  interesting  to  trace  their  genealogy  sufficiently  to  show 
our  American  lineage,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  family  in  the 
community  ;  thus  we  would  learn  to  appreciate  the  unselfish 
and  higher  uses  of  a  knowledge  of  genealogy  and  discourage 
the  silly  pride  in  family  distinction  which  is  hurtful.     I  would, 
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however,  give  only  a  portion  of  time  to  history,  and  have  fre- 
quent discussions  on  the  live  topics  of  the  present.  The 
many  problems  of  our  complex  life  making  the  history  of  the 
future,  are  open  to  us,  as  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  the 
introduction  of  Mohammedanism,  the  immigration  laws,  the 
"expenditure  of  money  in  public  schools,  do  the  children  of 
the  nation  get  these  millions  of  dollars  in  the  best  possible 
form,  should  not  some  thousands  be  used  to  teach  them  good 
citizenship,  how  can  our  Society  influence  these  schools  in  the 
direction  of  true  Americanism  ? 

Historian.  Stop  ;  I  entreat  you  ;  these  subjects  are  more 
than  we  can  discuss  in  a  year,  and  sometime  must  be  left  for 
the  parliamentary  practice  ;  how  can  we  manage  that  ? 

Editor.  Well,  it  may  not  be  agreeable  to  all  members  of 
the  Chapter,  therefore,  I  would  at   some   meeting,    when   you 

have  reached  the  point  of  miscellaneous  business 

Historian.  Miscellaneous  business  !  how  will  I  know  when 
we  have  come  to  that  point  ? 

Editor.  Why,  surely  you  conduct  your  meetings  according 
to  regular  rules  of  order,  reading  the  minutes,  reports  of  offi- 
cers, reports  of  committees,  unfinished  business,  miscellaneous 
business  ? 

Historian.  Well  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing like  this,  but  it  usually  resolves  itself  into  one  or  two 
papers  read,  and  then  a  sort  of  general  conversation  in  pairs 
about  what  we  think  should  be  done,  few  of  us  having  the 
courage  to  really  address  the  meeting  concerning  the  desired 
action. 

Editor.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  parliamentary  practice 
would  be  a  help.  It  should  be  proposed  as  a  class  with  volun- 
tary membership  composed  of  "  Daughters"  only,  yet  not  ob- 
ligator)- on  any  who  does  not  wish  to  participate  ;  thus  you 
obtain  a  cheerful  concession  to  the  less  agreeable  requirements 
of  such  practice.  A  chairman  should  be  chosen  who  has  some 
experience,  or  a  teacher  engaged  for  a  few  lessons  ;  a  book — 
Robert's,  Cushing's  or  Shattuck's  Rules  of  Order  should  be 
selected  for  a  standard  and  members  of  the  class  be  required 
to  own  one. 
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Historian.  Should  the  chairman  be  an  officer  of  the  Chap- 
ter, and  how  often  should  we  meet  ? 

Editor.     It  is  immaterial  about  the  selection  of  a  chairman, 

only  the  Chapter  officers   should    hold   no   rank  in  the  class, 
cx-omcio.     A  fortnight  is  a  good  interval  between  meetings. 

Historian.  Will  we  have  anything  more  to  do  for  Mrs. 
Harrison's  portrait  that  is  to  go  in  the  White  House  ? 

Editor.  That  depends  on  what  you  have  already  done. 
Ever}7  "Daughter"  is  expected  to  subscribe  to  the  fund;  if 
you  have  any  members  in  )-our  Chapter  who  have  not  done  so, 
the)-  should  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  for  it,  and  informed 
that  the  money  can  be  sent  either  through  the  Chapter  or 
individually  to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Historian.  Do  you  think  Chapter  meetings  should  always 
be  conducted  in  a  strictly  business  way,  or  ma)'  they  sometimes 
be  purely  social  ? 

Editor.  It  is  desirable  to  have  social  meetings,  and  the 
greatest  friendliness  and  cordiality  should  exist  among  mem- 
bers of  a  Chapter,  even  if  they  never  meet  except  as 
"  Daughters,"  but  when  any  business  is  to  be  transacted,  how- 
ever brief  it  may  be,  and  however  informal  the  occasion  is 
socially,  it  is  better  to  carry  on  the  business  in  good  parlia- 
mentary form. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  the  assistance  which  will  be  found  by 
consulting  the  pages  of  the  American  Monthly  at  your  meet- 
ings. I  take  it  for  granted  that  your  Chapter  owns  a  bound  copy 
of  the  back  numbers.  The  Secretary  should  have  the  bound  vol- 
ume at  your  meetings,  with  the  minute  book  and  other  papers. 
Reference  can  be  made  to  it  in  regard  to  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Board  of  Management, aswell  as  to  historical  papers 
that  relate  to  many  subjects  and  persons  who  may  be  mentioned 
in  historical  debate.  The  Chapter  Directory,  which  is  revised 
in  the  September  number,  will  be  useful  at  Chapter  meetings. 
If  the  Chapter  has  not  already  subscribed,  I  trust  you,  as  His- 
torian, will  consider  it  your  duty  to  offer  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  at  the  very  next  meeting.  Let  the  motion  be  something 
like  this  : 

Resolved:  "That  this  Chapter  subscribe  for  the  official 
organ   of    the   National   Society,    with    funds  in   the    Chapter 
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Treasury,  or  which  niay.be  paid  in,  the  periodical  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  Secretary  with  other  records,  and  used  for  refer- 
ence, not  to  lie  loaned,  the  numbers  to  be  bound  on  the  com- 
pletion of  each  volume,  and  the  name  of  the  Chapter  to  be 
printed  on  the  outside  of  each  one." 

Historian.  Will  not  that  prevent  some  members  from  sub- 
scribing:, as  thev  may  see  the  Magazine  without  doing:  so. 

Editor.  I  have  unlimited  faith  in  education  and  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  ;  the  more  one  reads  in  any  given  direction, 
the  greater  the  desire,  to  learn  ;  the  Magazine  is  intended  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  patriotic  pursuits,  and  its  introduction  to 
the  "Daughters/'  will,  I  believe,  induce  them  to  sustain  it 
liberally. 
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The  restful  summer  months  are  past,  and  again  our  thoughts 
and  aspirations  turn  to  earnest  work  and  active  occupations, 
whether  it  be  in  domestic,  social  or  business  life.  Fresh 
from  the  seaside,  with  tones  of  the  throbbing  ocean  still 
haunting  us,  or  from  the  mountains  whose  lifted  beauties  yet 
carry  our  thoughts  to  loftier  desires,  or  from  the  fashionable 
resorts,  where  in  the  idleness  and  comfort  of  our  summer 
gowns,  we  have  observed  men  and  events  ;  we  return  from 
each  and  all  of  these  places  with  a  new  interest  in  life  and  an 
acquired  vigor  to  carry  out  well  defined  purposes. 

To  the  domestic,  social  and  business  life  of  women  in  this 
century  have  been  added  new  obligations  :  this  expansion  of 
woman's  life  is  largely  due  to  the  development  of  American 
principles  of  independence  ;  it  becomes  a  species  of  memoni- 
tarianism,  which  belongs  technically  to  social  life  in  its  broad 
sense,  but  not  when  the  life  of  woman  is  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  "society."  The  theory  of  American  society  is  demo- 
cratic ;  its  practice  is  a  method  of  exclusiveness  as  rigid  as  the 
customs  of  the  most  aristocratic  nation's.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  society  to  develop  such  exclusiveness  as  it  grows 
older  ;  we  cannot  change  it  if  we  would,  and  we  probably 
would  not  change  it  if  we  could.  There  are  times  and  places 
where  religion  over-tops  society  and  brings  women  of  various 
circles  into  a  common  sympathy,  but  these  are  rare,  for  secta- 
rianism has  made  religion  a  source  of  division  rather  than 
of  union,  and  we  find  as  many  circles  as  there  are  churches  ; 
even  charities  are  usually  conducted  within  the  limits  of  sepa- 
rate churches. 

Among  Americans   who   recognize   the   equality   of   human 
nature,  in  certain  social  lines,  to  be  as  imperative  as  in  certain 
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political    lines,    there    have     grown     up     clubs    and    societies 
answering  to  this  demand.     Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution   are    pre  eminently    the   product    of   this    development. 
Therefore  this  society,  within  its  genealogical  limits,  is  oblivi- 
ons of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  social  prominence  or  simplicity  of 
condition,  of  varying'  religions,  of  diverse  political  inclinations. 
but  covers  all    with    a    broad  patriotism   which  demands   onh 
good  citizenship    that  may   be   defined,    respectability.      This 
allied  to  a  record   of   three  or  more   generations  of    ancestors 
beginning  with  one  who  was  active   for   liberty    as  enforced  in 
the  Revolution,  leads  us   into   the   broad  humanitarian  ism,  the 
sisterhood  of  women  that  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  both  the 
exclusive  and  more  democratic  woman.      Men  can  easily   meet 
each  other  as   men  ;    women   are  only  now   learning   to   meet 
each    other    as  women.      In   doing  this   they  do   not   destroy 
society  and  its  distinctions,  whether   they    are   wise  or  foolish, 
but   they  gain    an    additional    interest,   larger   opportunity  for 
good  and  a   further  incentive   toward   self-education.       In    this 
broader  life,  ability  and  earnestness  will  lead,  whether  it  comes 
from  those  who  shine  in  society  or  from  the   women    who  care 
little     for    its   allurements,     and    modest    virtue    will    win    its- 
unheralded  victories. 


Back  numbers  of  The  American  Monthly  Magazine  are 
desired,  especially  those  of  July,  August,  September.  October 
and  November,  of  1S92,  and  January,  February  and  March,  of 
1893.  Those  persons  not  wishing  to  bind  them  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  them  to  Mrs.  M.  M.  Barclay,  1505  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  ten  cents  a  copy 
and  postage  will  be  paid. 
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1893. 

Officers  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  Tin-:  American  Revolution. 

President-General^ 

Mrs.   Adlai   K.   Stevenson. 

Preside )i t  Presiding, 

Mrs.  Wm.   D.   Cabell. 

Vice-President-Ge?ieral  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters^ 

Mrs.    H.  A'.  Boy  u  ton,   132 1    R  street. 
Viee- Preside)]  ts-  Gen  era/, 

Mrs.  Jas.  R.  McK.ee,  Indiana.  Mrs.  Richard  Hays, 

Mrs.    E.    H.   Walworth,  Pennsylvania. 

New  York.  Mrs.  A.  S.  McGill, 
Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbonr,  New  Jersey. 

Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  D.  R.  Barclay, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Tittmann,  District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Harry  Heth, 
Mrs.    Jno.    R.    Putnam,  District  of  Columbia. 

New  York.  Mrs.  Ben.  Butterworth, 
Airs.  A.  C.  Geer,  District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia.  Miss  E.  Loraine  Dorsey, 
Mrs.  L.  P.  Beale,  Virginia.  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Cox.  Georgia.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Breckinridge, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Buckner,  Kentucky.  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Brackett,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Stranahan, 
Mrs.  M.  MacDonald,  Virginia.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Jas.  McMillan,  Michigan. 

Treasurer-  General \ 
Mrs.    F.  W.    Dickins,   U.   S.   Navy  Yard,   Washington,    D.    C. 

Historian-General^ 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Blount,  "The  Oaks,"  Georgetown,   D.   C. 

Seer  eta  ries  -  Gen  era/, 

Recording,  Miss  Eugenia  Washington,  813  Thirteenth  street. 
Corresponding.    Mrs.  A.   Howard  Clark,    1527   S  street. 
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Registrars-  General, 

Mrs.    Rosa  Wright  Smith,    1203  X   street. 

Mrs.   Charles  Sweet  Johnson,    1214  Ninth  street. 

C  ha  phi  in  -  Gen  era!, 
Mrs.   K.  T.   Bullock,   1312  Riggs  street. 

Surgeon- Genera  ! x 
Mrs.   M.  >S.  Lockwood,  812  Twelfth  street. 


vState  Regent, 


Regent, 


ARKANSAS. 


Regent, 


Mrs.  C.   R.  Breckinridge, 
Pine  Bluff. 


Pine  Bluff  Chapter. 


Miss  F.  Bocage. 
Pine  Bluff. 


Warren  and  Montieello   Chapter. 


Mrs.  M.  R.  Kirk patrick.. 
Montieello. 


CALIFORNIA. 


State  Regent, 


Honorary  State  Recent, 


Mrs.  V.  K.  Maddox. 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  H.   McL.  Martin. 


Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary. 
Treasurer, 

Registrars, 


Sequoia  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Win.  Alvord, 

2200  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  S.  \V.  Holliday, 

Clay  and  Octavia  streets. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Horsburgh, 

1  517  Washington  street. 

Miss  A.  P.  Alden, 

614  Copp  street. 

Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman, 

Occidental  Hotel. 

f    Mrs.  A.  S.  Hubbard. 

191 2  Pierce  street. 

]     Mrs.  M.  L.  Hoffman. 

432  Bartlett  street. 
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State  Regent, 


Honorary  State  Regents. 


Mrs.  deB.  R.  Keim, 

1 1  art  ford. 

\  Mrs.  K.  R.  Smith. 

i     39  Collins  street.  Hartford. 

"1  Mrs.  W.  M.  Alcott, 

^   62  Church  street,  Norwich. 


Regent, 


Regent, 
Vice- Regent, 

Registrar, 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

Registrar, 
Regent, 

Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian. 


Clinton  and  Guilford  Chapter. 

Mrs.  D.  Holbrook, 
Box  252. 
Danbury  Chapter. 

*  Mrs.  A.  X.  Wildman. 

Miss  M.  \V.  Averill. 

Mrs.  A.  Stebbins. 

Groton  and  Stoning  ton  Chapter. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Slocomb, 
"Daisy  Crest,  over  Groton." 

Ruth   Wyllys  Chapter,  Hartford. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Holcombe, 

79  Spring  street. 

Miss  A.  R.  Phelps. 

72  Washington  street. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Pitkin, 

625  Asylum  avenue. 

Miss  M.  \V.  Wain wright. 

Miss  M.  K.  Tacott, 
S15  Asylum  avenue. 
Lyme  Chapter. 

Miss  A.  Griffin.. 
Lyme. 
Ruth  Haart  Chapter,  Meriden. 

Mrs.   L.  E.  Coe, 

261  Colon v  street. 

Mrs.  H.  YY.  Lines, 

65  Pleasant  street. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Kennard, 

6S4  Broad  street. 

Miss  F.  L.  Twiss. 

1096  Broad  street. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Hooker. 

"  Chesknoll,"  Columbus  avenue. 
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General  Ja  mes  Wadsivorth  Chapter \  Middlciown . 

Regent,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Northrop, 

Church  street. 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Bunce. 

Secretary,  Mrs.   C.  C.  Elmer, 

189  Broad  street. 

Treasurer,  Miss  S.  S.  Clark, 

325  High  street. 

Registrar,  Mrs*.  M.  R.  Wilcox. 

Fanny  Led  raid  Chapter,  Mystic. 

Regent,  Mrs.  II.  C.  Denison, 

Box  53. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  E.  \V.  Giddings: 

Vice-Regent  for  Noauk,  Mrs.  L.  I).  Brown. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  IT.  X.  H.  Bradford. 

Corresponding  Secretary.  Mrs.  Simmons. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Noyes. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  E.  Bv.  N.  Morgan. 

Historian,  Miss  A.  A.  Murphy. 

Chaplain,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Dewey. 

Mary  Clap  Wooster  Chapter,  New  Haven. 

Regent.  Miss  E.  L.  Gerry. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Tyler, 

36  College  street. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 

Experimental  Station . 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  Berbe, 

83  Wall  street . 
Registrar,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Xewcomb, 

90  York  square. 
Historian,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kinney, 

1 1 64  Chapel  street. 

Lucre tia  Harris  SJiazc  Chapter,  New  London. 

Chapter  Regent,  Mrs.  Wtn.  S.  Chappell, 

1 1  Channing  street. 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.    M.  K.  H.  Stayner, 

106  Bank  street. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  G.  P.  Johnson, 

8  Union  street. 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  M.  J.  Turner, 

4  Bulkley  place. 
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Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Historian, 

Regent, 

Regent, 

Vice -Regent, 

Secretary, 

■Treasurer, 

Regent, 


Regent. 

Secretary, 

Registrar, 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith, 

4  North  Main  street. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  D.  Bramble, 

S  Lincoln  avenue. 

Miss  J.  R.  Perkins. 


New  Mil  ford  Chapter. 


Norwalk  Chapter. 


Pern  fret  Chapter. 
Simsbury  Chapter. 

Stamford  Chapter 
Waterbury  Chapter 


Mrs.  H.  S.  Mygatt, 
New  Milford. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hill, 

40  West  avenue. 

Mrs.T.  J.  Xoble. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Grcgorv. 

Miss  S.  S.  Betts. 

Hast  avenue. 

Miss  J.  T.  Ripley, 
Pom  fret. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Croft. 

Miss  M.  Phelps. 

Miss  M.  M.  Winslow. 


Mrs.  K.  vS.  H.  Brooks. 
"  Rothenfelz." 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Kellogg, 

83  Prospect  street. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Griggs, 

36  Cottage  Place. 


West  Cornwall  and  Canaan  Chapter 
Regent, 

Vice-Regent  for  Canaan, 


Mrs.  T.  S.  Gold, 
West  Cornwall. 
Mrs.  H.  Tracv. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Regent  of  the  District, 

Honorary  Regent  of  the  District, 


Mrs.  S.  K.  Alexander. 

1207  X  street  X.  \V. 

Mrs.  M.  Devcr^ux. 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 
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Dolly  Madison  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Corresponding:  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 


Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 


Corresponding  Secretary , 
Recording  Secretary. 


Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Regent, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Mrs.  M.  M.  Hallowell. 

Miss  S.  B.  Maclay, 

101 1    M  street  X.  W. 

Miss  A.  Van  Hook, 

1738  Q  street  X.  \V. 

MissH.  Hallowell. 


Mary   Washington  Chapter, 


Mrs.   E.  B.  Lee, 

1 6 ^3  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Miss  V.    Miller, 

1 105  New  Hampshire  avenue. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Morris. 

Miss  J.  K.  Richards, 

1527  Rhode  Island  avenue. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Lamb, 

810  Tenth  street. 

Mrs.  V.  B.  Janin, 

12  Lafayette  Square. 

Martha   Washington  Chapter. 

Miss  L.  Pike. 
1312  Florida  avenue. 


Regent, 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville    Chapter. 

Mrs.  J.  X.  C.  Stockton. 


State  Regent, 


GEORGIA. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Morgan, 
Augusta, 
f  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Gordon, 

Honorary  State  Regents  \      12+  South  Broad  street,  Savannah. 

0  Miss  J.  Mckinley, 

L38  West  Peach  Tree  street,  Atlanta. 
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Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 


Atlanta    Chapter. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Dickson, 
494  Peach  Tree  street. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Cox, 
25  Houston  street. 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Registrar, 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  L,.  Orme. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  King. 

Historian,  Mrs.  W.  II.  Leydeu, 

19S  Peach  Tree  street. 


Augusta    Chapter 


Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Historian, 
Regent, 


Athens  Chapter. 


Vice-Regent, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Historian, 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Phinizy, 

Augusta. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Caswell, 

717  Greene  street. 

Mrs.  A.  \V.  Rowland, 

1 1 28  Greene  street. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Miller. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Jeffries, 

819  Broad  street. 

Miss  S.  G.  Stokes. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Crawford. 

Athens. 

Miss  Rutherford. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  White. 

Miss  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Hull. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb. 


Regent, 
Viee-Rcgent, 


Columbus  Chapter. 

Miss  A.  C.  Benning", 

1420  Broad  street. 

Mrs.  C.  L.  B.  Osburn, 

Corner  Third  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Reg-     Mrs.  E.  C.  F.  McDougald, 

istrar.  lo°9  Third  avenue. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Byington, 

Columbus  Evening  Ledger. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Holstead, 

1405  Broad  street. 
Historian,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Epping, 

1423  Broad  street. 
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Yiee-Regent, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Regent, 
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Pit  la  ski  Chapter,    Gt  iff  In . 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Hill, 

Griffin. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Mills. 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Redding. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Blakelev. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  A.  DeVotie. 


Ufa  con   C/i  ap  ter. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Washington, 
624  College  street. 


Xavier  Chapter,   Rome. 

Regent,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Xevin, 

Rome. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  J.  A-  Routisaville. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harris. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Alexander. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Bayard. 

Registrar,  Miss  \V,  M.  Holmes. 

Historian,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Whitmore. 

Savannah   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lawton, 

Savannah. 


ILUNOIS. 


State  Regent, 

Regent, 

Vice-Regent. 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Regent, 


Mrs.  S.  H.  Kerfoot. 
136  Rush  street,  Chicago. 


Chicago  Chapter. 


Evans  ton  Chapter. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Shepard, 

4445  Grand  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  L.  Stone, 

3352  Indiana  avenue. 

Miss  X.  D.  Kverhart, 

The  Virginia. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bundy, 

532  La  Salle  avenue. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith, 

Hotel  Metropole. 

Miss  C.  G.  Lunt, 
742  Judson  avenue. 


Regent, 
Regent, 
Regent, 


Regent, 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regent, 


Regent, 
Regent, 

Regent, 
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Galena  Chapter, 
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Mrs.  C.  D.  McClellan, 

Galena. 


Moline  Chapter 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Dure, 

Moline. 


North  Shore  Chapter. 


Mrs.  B.  A.  Fessenden, 

Highland  Park,  Illinois. 


Peoria  Ch  ap  ten 


INDIANA. 


Evansville   Chapter 


In  dia  n  a  poll's  Ch  apter 


La  Fayette  Chapter 


IOWA. 


Miss  L.  B.  Rice, 
207  Crescent  avenue. 


Mrs.  E.  W.  Colfax, 
South  Bend. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Ames, 
Evansville. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Foster, 
762  Penn  street. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Hatcher, 
La  Fayette. 


State  Regent, 
Regent, 


Mrs.  M.  L.  D.  Putnam, 
Davenport. 
Davenport  Chapter. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Nott, 
Davenport. 

Abigail  A  da  his  Chapter,  Des  Moines. 

Regent,        •     .  Mrs.  L.  F.  Andrews, 

834  Fifth  street. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ogilvie, 

120S  Walnut  street. 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey, 

1S10  Sixth  avenue. 
Registrar,  Mrs.  H.  Howel, 

1 02 1  Twenty-sixth  street. 
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Dubuque  Chapter* 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Cooley, 

211  West  End  avenue. 


Stale  Regent, 


Regent, 


KANSAS. 


L  ea  i  rn  it  '07th   Ch  apiei  * 


Miss  E:  D.  Caldwell 
Leavenworth. 


State  Regent, 


Honorary  Regents, 


Regent, 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


KENTUCKY. 

.Mrs.  S.  M.  K.  Pope, 
701  West  Chestnut  street,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  W.  Lindsay, 
Frankfort.' 
Miss  F.  T.  Ballard, 
\    241  Hast  Walnut  street,  Louisville. 


Lexington   Chapter. 


Miss  E.  S.  Kinkead. 


John  Marshall  Chapter,  Louisville. 


Mrs.  P.  T.  Allin. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McGregor. 

Mrs.  N.  Gray, 

2009  Brook  street. 

Mrs.  E.  Eaches, 

9  Belgravia  avenue. 


Owensboro  Chapter. 


Pa  due  ah  Chapter 


Paris  Chapter. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Todd, 
603  Frederica  street. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Powell, 


Mrs.  A.  D.  Lucas. 


State  Regent, 


LOUISIANA 


Mrs.  E.  C.   Ferguson, 
150  Julia  street,  New  Orleans. 


Stale  Regent, 
Regent, 


CHAPTER    DIRECTORY 
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Mrs.  J.  E.  Palmer, 
60  Winter  street. 


State  Recent, 


MARYLAND. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Knott. 
919  North  Charles  street,  Baltimore. 


Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Registrar, 
Regent, 
Regent, 
Regent, 


Baltimore  Chapter. 

Miss  A.  K.  Blount, 

919  Cathedral  street. 

Mrs.  N.  Poe, 

146  Lanvale  street. 

Miss  M.  P.  Keenan. 

919  N.  Charles  street. 

Miss  E.  Burnap, 

Chase  and  Calvert  streets. 

Miss  E.  S.  Thomas, 

1 102  McCulloch  street. 


Cumberland  Chapter. 

East o?i  Chapter. 

Frederick  Chapter. 


M.  M.  McKaig. 
Cumberland. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Gibson, 
Talbot  count}'. 


Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Registrar, 

Treasurer, 

Historian. 


Mrs.  J.  Ritchie. 

Frederick. 

Miss  M.  J.  Williams. 

Miss  E.  M.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Ross. 

Miss  M.  W.  McPherson. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Johnson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regent, 


Mrs.  S.  Eliot, 

44  Brimmer  street,  Boston. 

Miss  R.  W.  Brown, 

140  Beacon  street,  Boston. 
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Honorary  Regent, 


Mrs.  H.  P.  Quincy, 

452  Beacon  street,  Boston. 


Warren  and Prcscott  Chapter^  Boston. 


Regent, 
Secretary. 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Regent. 
Vice-Regent, 


Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Miss  A.  Warren, 

63  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  E*  Davis, 

154  Beacon  street. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Sprague. 

229  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Miss  A.  B.  Shaw, 

169  Marlborough  street. 


Mercy  Warren  Chapter,   Springfield. 


State  Regent, 


Regent, 


State  Regent, 

Regent, 

Secretary, 

Registrar, 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Calkins, 

14  Maple  street. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Phillips, 

Springfield. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Powers. 

Mrs.  L.  \V.  Kirkham. 

.    Mrs.  W.  L.  Wilcox. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Seymour. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit  Chapter. 


Mrs.  F.  Edwards, 
371  Congress  street. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mrs.  R.    M.  Newport, 
217  Summit  avenue,  St.  Paul. 


Min  n  capolis  Ch  apter. 


Miss  M.  A.  Cruikshank, 

San  Angelo  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Jackson, 

1623  Third  avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  Christian, 

404  South  Eighth  street. 


o. 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Registrar, 
Treasurer, 
Chaplain, 


State  Regent, 

Regent, 
Regent, 

State  Regent 
Regent, 

Regent, 


State  Regent, 


CHAPTER    DIRECTORY. 
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Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams, 

3  Crocus  Hill. 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Foster, 

8^2  Osceola  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Edgerton, 

646  Portland  avenue. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Riggs, 

595  Dayton  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  Johnstone, 

245  Selby  avenue. 


MISSOURI. 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Cockrell. 
151S  R  street  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Jefferson  City  Chapter 


St.  Louis  Chapler 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Mrs.  T.  O.  Towles, 
Jefferson  City. 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Fallen. 
3659  Olive  street. 


Grenada  Chapter. 


Natchez  Chapter. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Buchanan, 
Grenada. 

Miss  A.  Q.  Lovell, 

Natchez. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mrs.  A.  Clarke, 

99  Lowell  street,  Manchester. 

r    Mrs.  P.  C.  Cheney, 

u  n  Concord. 

Honorary  Regents,  I    Mrs    R  R    RoUins 

^  Manchester. 

Dover  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Sawyer, 

Dover. 
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Farmington  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


State  Regent, 


Mrs.  A.  C.  WaldroD, 
iFarmineton. 


Manchester  Chapter. 


Portsmouth  Chapter. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Chandler, 
Manchester. 

Miss  E.  Mori  son, 
Portsmouth. 


Honorary  Regents, 


Regent, 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Shippen, 

14  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

f      Mrs.  J.  W.  Rivere, 

j  Morristown. 

1     Mrs.  E.  H.  Wright, 


I. 
Bound  Brook  Chapter 

Cape  May  Chapter. 


Newark. 


Mrs.  J.  Olendorf, 
Bound  Brook. 


Regent,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Powell, 

j  141  Connecticut  ayenne,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Cape  May. 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 

Secretary, 

Registrar, 


Elizabeth  Chapter. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Putnam. 
219  South  Broad  street. 


Mo  n  tela  ir  Ch  ap  ter 


Morristoum  Chapter. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Sullivan. 
226  Orange  Road. 

Miss  H.  Holdieh, 
76  Washington  street. 


Nova  Cersarea  Chapter,  Newark. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Depue, 

21  East  Park  street. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Stevens. 

39  South  Arlington  avenue,  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  I).  W.  C.  Mather, 

Bound  Brook. 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


£TI A PT E K    DIRECTOR Y 
Princeton  Chapter. 

Plahifield  Chapter. 
Salem  Chapter. 


.1  o  j 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Swann, 
Princeton. 


Mrs.  R.  A.  Burnett, 
75  Hillside  avenue. 

Miss  E.  Mecum, 

Salem. 


Slate  Regent, 


Honorary  Regents  -\ 


Regent, 


Vice-Regents, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 
Historian, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


NEW  YORK. 

Miss  L.  W.  McAllister. 

1 6  West  Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York  City. 

f  Mrs.  S.   Hamilton. 

j  40  West  Fifty-ninth  street,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.   L.  R.  Pitkin, 
[  74  Ea^t  avenue,  Rochester. 


Buffalo   Chapter. 


Mrs.  M.  X.  Thompson. 

313  Delaware  avenue. 

Mrs.  M.   A.  Noyes, 

31  Cottage  street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wychoff. 

J  4S2  Delaware  avenue. 

}        Mrs.  E.  S.  Rogers, 

307  North  street. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Avery, 

1  r  Xiagra  Square. 

Mrs.  M.-H.  S.  Lee, 

569  West  Ferry  street. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Chisholm, 

23  Irving  Place. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sheeman, 

455  Delaware  avenue. 


Cooper  stolen   Chapter. 


Geneva    Chapter 


Mrs.  A.  C.  Turner, 
Cooperstown. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  S.  Martin, 
South  Main  street. 
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Ithica   CJiaptcr. 


Mrs.  H.  D.  Ireland, 

64  North  Cayuga  street. 


Little  Falls  Chapter. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Willard, 
Little  Falls. 

Neiv    York  City  Chapter. 

Mrs.  R.  O.  Doremus, 
241  Madison  avenue. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Le  Due. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  McLean, 

186  Lenox  avenue. 

Miss  M.  V.  B.  Vanderpoel, 

139th  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Kernoehan. 

Rochester  Chapter. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Little, 
397  East  avenue. 

Se-rach-ta-gue  Chapter,    Saratoga. 


Regent, 
Regent, 


Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Regent 


Regent, 

Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrars, 
Historian, 


Utica    CJiaptcr 


Miss  K.  Batcheller, 
Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Rutger  Place,  Utica. 
Miss  A.  H.  Sheffield, 
42  Cottage  street. 
Miss  C.  Gridey, 
21  Hopper  street. 
f        Miss  G.  Dinson, 
j  357  Genesee  street. 
Miss  C.  Gridley. 
21  Hopper  street. 
Miss  B.  Miller, 
Whitesboro. 

Wiltwyck  Chapter,   Kingston. 

Regent,  .           Miss  M.  I.  Forsyth. 

Kingston. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  M.  Livingston. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  P.  Eltinge. 

Treasurer,  Miss  S.  C.  Bernard. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Y.  Kenyon. 

Historian,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Burhans. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA. 

State  Regent.  Mrs.  M.  McK.  Xash. 

Xewberne. 

Asheville  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  J.  Martin, 

Asheville. 

Raleigh    Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  Jones, 

Raleigh. 


OHIO. 

vState  Regent,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hinkle, 

77  Pike  street,  Cincinnati. 

Mt.  Auburn    Chapter,    Cincinnati. 

Regent,  Mrs.  B.  Arnold, 

Auburn  Hotel. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  J.  Conner. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Morehead. 
Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  Le  Buitellier. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  R.  Carroll. 

Historian,  Miss  Goodman. 

Western   Reserve    Chapter,    Cleveland. 

Regent.  Mrs.  K.  M.  Avery, 

657  Woodland  Hills. 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kendall, 

57  Cornell  street. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Lee. 

341  Prospect  street. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  II .  ]>abcock, 

1694  Kuelid  avenue. 
Registrar,  Mrs.  G.  \V.  Little. 

196  Ru.ssell  avenue. 
Historian,  Mrs.  G.  V.  R.  Wickham, 

242  Harkness  avenue. 

)  'oitngstown   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Taylor, 

626  Wick  avenue. 


)        V  V 
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OREGON. 


State  Regent, 


Mrs.   J.  B.  Montgomery, 
".  The  Shoreham,"  Washington,  IX  C. 


State  Regent, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs.   N.  B.  Hogg, 
7S    Church   avenue,-  Allegheny  City. 


Liberty  Bell  Chapter,  Allentown. 
Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary , 
Treasurer, 


Registrar, 
Historian, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


Regent. 


Miss  M.  F.  Mickley, 

Mickleys,  Lehigh  county. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Saeger, 

113  South  Fourth  street,  Allentown. 

Mrs.  F.  Kohler, 

838  Hamilton  street,  Allentown. 

Miss  A.  G.  Saeger, 

Allentown, 

Miss  A.  D.  Mickley, 

Mickleys, 

Miss  M.  Richards. 

394  Union  street,  Allentown. 


Clinton  County  Chapter. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  vScott, 


Donegal  Chapter,  Columbia. 


Miss  L-  vS.  Evans,. 

Columbia. 


Danville  Cou?ity  Chapter. 


Yiee-Regent, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar', 


Mrs.  S.  H.  Lightner, 

Danville. 

Mrs.  H.  Carpenter. 

2S  South  Queen  street.  Lancaster. 

Miss  E.  J.  Slaymaker. 

162  East  King  street,  Lancaster. 

Miss  S.  R.  Slayinaker. 

Lancaster. 

Miss  M.  J.  Wiley, 

Bainbridge.  Lancaster  county. 

Mrs.   H.  M.  North, 

Columbia. 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


CHAPTER    DIRECTORY 
Dunca nnon  Chapter. 

Ly  coining  Coioity  Chapter 
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Mrs.  S.  T.  Wister, 

Dunoannon. 


Miss  H.  G.  Johnson, 
901  West  Fourth  street,  WiUiamsport. 

Montgomery  County  Chapter. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Holstein, 
Bridgeport. 
Montour  County  Chapter. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Lightner, 

Danville. 


Perry  County  Chapter. 


Mrs.  J.  Wister, 
Dunca  nnon. 


Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Regent, 


Ph ila  delph  ia  Ch aptcr. 

Mrs.  E.  I.  Smith, 
1 61 8  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  S.  I.  Forbes, 
1704  Walnut  street. 
Miss  H.  Hubbell, 
17  1 1  Walnut  street. 
Mrs.  H.  Hoopes, 
125  North  Thirty-third  street. 
Mrs.  H.  Gilpin. 
260  South  Fifteenth  street. 

Pittsburgh  Chapter. 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Childs, 
Amberson  avenue,  Shadyside,  Pittsburgh. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  V.  Messier, 

Fifth  avenue,  Shadyside,  Pittsburgh. 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  S.  O.  Burgwin, 

Hasell  Hill,  Hazel  wood,  Pittsburgh. 
Treasurer,  Miss  K.  C.  McKnight, 

Kill  buck,  Western  avenue,  Allegheny. 
Registrar,  Miss  J.  M.  Harding, 

59  Allegheny  avenue,  Allegheny. 

Historian,  Miss  M.  O'H.  Darlington, 

Guysuta,  West  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Allegheny  county. 
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Berks  Comity  Chapter,  Reading. 

Regent.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Weidman, 

214  vSouth  Fifth  street,  Reading". 

Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Smith. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Tyson. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Mcllvain. 

,     .  .      .  T.      •  .  \  Miss  M.   L.  Owens. 

Assistant  Registrars,  <      ,T.       .     L, 

&  (     Miss  A.  R.  Jones. 

Historian,  Miss  M.  Cushman. 

Chester  County  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  Harper, 

West  Chester. 
Clinton   County  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Seott, 

Lock  Haven. 
Sunbury  Chapter. 

Regent,  Miss  M.  Shu  man, 

Sunbury,  Northumberland  county. 
Secretary,  Miss  H.  Alexander. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Greenough. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  F.  Van  Alen. 

Union  County  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Wolf, 

Lewisburg. 

Venango  Comity  Chaptei . 

Regent,  Mrs..  S.  F.  McCalmont, 

Franklin. 

Warren  County  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Cowan. 

Warren. 

Washington   County  Chapter,    Washingio)i. 

Regent,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Beatty, 

125  West  Wheeling  street,  Washington. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Crumrine. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  P.  K.  Baird. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Happer. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  I,.  W.  Ha/lett. 

Historian,  Miss  N.  Sherrard. 
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Wyoming  Valley  Chapter,   Wilkes- Bar  re. 
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Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 

R  e  co  r  tl  i  1 1  g  S  e  c  r  e  t  a  ry , 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar; 

Historian, 


Mrs.  W.  IT.  McCartney, 

120  South  River  street. 

Mrs.  vS.  Woodward, 

31  South  River  street. 

Miss  K.  M.  Bowman, 

58  South  street. 

Miss  M.  C.  Tubbs, 

Kingston,  Luzerne  county. 

Miss  S.  Sharpe, 

25  West  River  street. 

Miss  M.  A.  Sharpe, 

2s  West  River  street. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Rice, 

147  South  Franklfn  street. 


York  County  Chapter. 


Recent, 

O 


Miss  L.  D.  Black, 
York. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


State  Regent, 


Honorarv  Regents 


Miss  A.  S.  Knight. 

366  Broadwav,  Providence. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Talbot, 

129  Williams  street,  Providence. 

Mrs.  W.  Ames, 

121  Power  street,  Providence. 


Bristol  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Mrs.  M.  Williams. 

Bristol. 

-    Miss  F.  DeWolf 

Miss  C.  R.  Maw 

Miss  C.  M.  Shepard. 


Gaspee  Chapter,  Proi'idenee 
Regent, 

Secretary  and  Registrar, 

Treasurer. 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Durfee. 
122  Hope  street. 
Miss  A.  W.  Stockbridge, 
257  Benefit  street. 
Miss  J.  L.  Man  ran. 
73  Butler  avenue. 


v^ 
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Pa  wtucket  Chapter . 

Regent,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Thornton, 

Pawtucket. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Savles. 

Treasurer.  Miss  L.  L.  Hill. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Park. 

/  f roon  socket  Ch after . 

Regent.  Miss  A.  Metcalf, 

Woonsocket. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Cook. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  B.  C    Ballon. 

Registrar,  Miss  M.  C.  Larned, 

VVellesley  College. 


SO(TTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bacon, 

125  Sumter  street,  Columbia. 
Honorary  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Richardson, 

Panola. 

Abbeville    Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith , 

Abbeville. 

Colli  )n  bia   Ch apter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  C.  Waring, 

Si  Laurel  street. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  K.  Screven. 

Treasurer,  _     Mrs.  F.  Kendall. 

Historian,  Miss  K.  S.  Elmore. 

Union    County    Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Munro, 

Union. 

Lancaster   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mis.->  A.  K.  Witherspoon, 

Lancaster. 
Winnsboro  Chapter. 

Regent,  Miss  L.  V.  McMaster, 

Winnsboro. 
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State  Resent. 


Regent, 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Mathes 
29  Cj'iithia  Place,  Memphis. 


A'hoxv  Hit   C  Vi  ap  ter. 


Miss  M.  B.  Temple, 
Knoxville. 


Dolly  Madison  Chapter  No.  2.  Man  phis. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Watson, 

Memphis. 
Nash  ville  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hast. 

303,  High  and  Union  streets. 


State  Regent, 
Regent, 

Regent, 

Regent, 

Regent, 


TEXAS. 

Austin    Chapter. 

Denison  Chapter. 
El  Paso  Chapter. 
Galveston   Chapter 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark, 
University,  Austin 


Mrs.  G.  Patrick, 
Denison. 


Mrs.  M.  C.  Bridges. 
El  Paso. 


Mrs.  S.  T.  Fontaine, 
1004.  Market  and  Tenth  streets. 


VERMONT. 


State  Regent, 


Honorary  Reerents, 


Mrs.  j.  Burden, 

Arlington. 

f   Mrs.   M.  E.  Baxter, 

Rutland. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Peck, 

1  Burlington. 
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Arlington   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stone, 

East  Arlington. 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  A.  Buck. 

Secretary,  Mrs-  M.  L.  West. 

Treasurer,  Miss  F.  G.  West. 

Registrar,  Miss  H.  McAuley. 

Historian,  Miss  I.  C.  Nichols. 

Ben  11  ington    Cli  a  pier. 
Regent,  Mrs.    F.  Norton, 

Bennington. 
Brandon   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Ormsbee, 

Brandon. 

Green  Mountain  Chapter  No.  2,   Brattleboro. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Cobb, 

Brattleboro. 


Green  Mountain   Chapter  No.   /,   Burlington, 

Mrs.  B. 

Burlington, 


Regent,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Smallcy, 


Montpelier   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Newcomb, 

Montpelier. 
Ann  Story  Chapter,  Rutland. 

Regent,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Clements. 

Secretary,  Mis.    M.  J.  Francisco. 


'i 


i  re  a  surer, 
Registrar, 
Historian, 

St.  Johnsburg  Chapter. 

Regent,  Miss  F.  Bissell. 

St.  Johnsburg. 

VIRGINIA. 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Henry. 

415  West  Franklin  street,  Richmond. 
Honorary  Regent,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Drewry, 

Westover,  Charles  county. 

Cu'peper   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  Greene, 

Culpeper. 
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Albemarle  Chapter,   C liariotiesi'iite. 

Regent,  Mrs.  M.  E.  S.  Smith, 

Charlottesville. 

Viee-Regeut,  Mrs.  B.  Randolph. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Massie. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Tnttle. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  \Y.  Ficklin. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  \Y.  Thornton. 

Historian,  Miss  C.  Taylor. 

Mount  Vernon  Chapter,   Clifton  Station. 

Regent,  Miss  S.  R.  Hetzel, 

Clifton  Station,  Fairfax  county. 

(  Miss  M.  L.  Lloyd, 

,..       T,  I  Alexandria. 

\  ice-Regents,  <      AT        T    ,T.    D    Ar 

0         '  j      Mrs.  J.  \v.  B.  Moran. 

I  Mrs.  A.  S.  Green. 

Secretary,  Miss  R.  Powell. 

22S  South  Washington  street,  Alexandria. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Blackburn. 

North  Washington  street.  Alexandria. 

Registrar,  Miss  E.  S    Washington. 

Lynchburg  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  B.  V.*.   Hammer, 

Lynchburg. 
Old  Dominion  Chapter,  Richmond. 

Regent,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Dooley, 

Richmond. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  L,.  M.  Pleasants. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  Purcell. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Peyton. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bruce. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  J.  Lyons. 

Assistant  Registrar,  Miss  M.  M.  P.  Newton. 

Historian,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Baylor. 

St  ait  n  ton  Chapter. 

Regent,  .      Mrs.  A.  T.  Robertson, 

Staunton. 

WISCONSIN. 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Peck, 

S  Waverly  Place,  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 

TT  ,,  SS7  Van  Buren  street,  Milwaukee. 

Honorary  Regents,  <    OJ/  .r        ^     '      ,r.     ,      , 

G  Mrs.  h.   \  .  kimberly. 

1^  Janesyille. 


3<M 


Regent, 


Regrent, 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer 
Registrar, 


Regent, 
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State  Regent, 


Regent, 


vState  Regent, 


La  Crosse  Chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  Cameron. 
^24  South  Fourth  street. 


Madison   C  liapicr 


Miss  M.  I..  Atwood, 

204  Monroe  avenue. 


Mihva ukee  Chapter. 


Mrs.  T.  \V.  Yates, 

"The  Plankinton,"  Milwaukee. 

Mrs.  H.  Townsenci. 

Mrs.  1).  J.  Whittemore. 

Mrs.  W.  I,.  Mason. 


Oshkosh  Chapter 


Mrs.  K.  P.  Sawyer, 
Oshkosh. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma  Chapter. 

401  Tacoma  avenue,  north 


Mrs.  C.  \V.  Griggs, 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mrs    E.  II.  Goff, 
Clarksburg. 


State  Regent, 
Regent, 


WYOMING 


Ch  ey  '€7i  7i e    Ch  aptc / : 


Mrs.  G.  W.  Baxter, 
Cheyenne. 


NOTE. — Much  labor  has  been  expended  in  an  effort  to  make  this 
Directory  full  and  accurate  ;  yet  there  will  doubtless  be  some  c-nois  and 
omissions,  which  it  is  hoped  readers  will  assist  us  in  correcting. — Kiktgk. 


Norwood  Institute 


A  Sclcd  and  Limited  Boarding  and 

•  •   Day    School    for   Young   Ladies 

•  •   and  Little  Girls 

\V  A  IS  HI  X  GT  O  X ,   I  ) .   C . 

DUILDINGS  front  loo  feet  upon  Massachusetts  Avenue,  at  it>  inter- 
*■-*  section  with  Vermont  Avenue,  M  and  Fourteenth  Streets.  Southern 
exposure.  Commanding  view.  Site  higher  than  that  of  the  Capitol. 
Grounds  large,  and  open  front  and  rear. 

•  •  •  Latest  improvements.  Hot-water  heat  and  open  fires.  Perfect 
sanitation. 

•  •  •  Pull  Academic  Course  of  Study,  with  diploma  of  high  grade. 
Pest  modern  methods.  Complete  school  of  languages  taught  practically. 
Preparation  for  foreign  travel.  Lectures,  in  courses,  upon  literature, 
history,  and  the  questions  of  the  day. 

•  •  •  Best  advantages  in  music,  art,  and  elocution.  Special  preparation 
for  any  of  the  colleges. 

•  •    •   Address  the  Principals, 

MR.   AND   MRS.  WM.   D.   CABELL, 

1407  Massachusetts  avenue, 

Twelfth  session  begins  September  28.  WASHINGTON     D.    C. 


Milwaukee  Academy 


Thirtieth  year  begins  September  7. 
Complete  preparation   for  College  or  University. 
Kxtensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  Academy  Building. 
New  Chemical   Laboratory. 
Special  attention  to  English. 

For  particulars,  address 

Julius  1  toward  Pratt,  Jr  , 
77/  1'iui  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A    VISIT    TO    SOUTH   AMERICA. 
Along  Shore  with  a  Mnn  of  War.      By  Marguerite  Dickins. 

A  delightful  story  of  travel.    The  book  is  handsomely 
■    illustrated    aud   beautifully  bound,  the-   r!a:js  of  Hia/ii. 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  aud  the  Argentine  Republic  being 
graupedou  the  cover.     Price,  post-paid,  $1.50     .... 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  .'.  .".  Sent  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  price. 

Arena  Publishing  Company,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDMOND  L.  MCCLELLAND, 

REAL    ESTATE  BROKER, 

Special  attention  given  to  I  LoZ    ]'    Street 

Collections  ami 

,,-,-,,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Settlement  "J  Estates. 


Temple  Grove  Seminary 

A   BOARDING  AM)   DAY  SCHOOL   FOR  YOUNG    LADIES, 
vSaratoga  Springs.    New  York, 

Was  founded  in  iS^s,  and  is  incorporated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  with  a  permanent  charter. 


Saratoga  is  a  village  specially  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  Indies'  Seminary.  Its  in- 
vigorating climate,  its  pure  air,  its  health-giving  waters,  its  clean,  well-arbored  streets 
its  complete  water-works,  sewer-system,  and  all  sanitary  regulations,  its  railway,  mail, 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  facilities,  its  refined  associations,  its  high  order  of  church 
privileges,  and  its  study-inducing  freedom  from  populous  turmoil  during  the  school 
year  fiom  September  to  June,  all  combine  to  render  this  location  not  only  unsurpassed 
but  even  unequaled  for  this  object. 

The  object  of  this  Seminary  is  to  furnish  for  young  ladies  the  highest  order  of  spe- 
cial and  class-room  work  for  intellectual  instruction  aud  discipline,  also  the  best  advan- 
tages for  Theoretical  and  Practical  Social  culture. 

In  the  departments  of  Art.  Music  and  the  Languages,  professors  of  acknowledged 
ability  are  employed.  Moral  and  Physical  Education  are  carefully  combined  with. 
intellectual  discipline. 


Principals  : 


(CHARLES  F.  DO  WD,  Ph.  D. 
(Mrs.  HARRIET  M.  DOWD. 


EPISCOPAL  J,rgR,n^EXANDR,A' 

HIGH      SCHOOL      L  M .  Blackford,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

For  Buys.     The  fifty-fifth  year  opens  September  27,  1S95. 
Extensive  improvement  in  accommodations  and  equipment. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

LODK    BOX    13,    ALEXANDRIA,   VIRGINIA. 


MMOSGS30   •'-..  -Ti"\^fc. 


Virginia  female  institute, 

STAUNTON,  VA. 

MRS.  GEN.  J.   E.   P>.   STUART,  Principal. 

MISS  M.    P.    DUVAL,   Vice-Principal. 

1     The   next  session   (49th »  will  open  Thursday.  September  15th,    1892,  with  a  full  corps  of 
1         teachers.     The  school  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  South.     The  advantages  afforded  in 
J  \  \    MUSIC,  ART,  AND  THE  LANGUAGES  are  unrivaled.     Early  application  is  necessary 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Bojrdin^  Department. 
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ANNIE  WARFIELD  LAWRENCE  KERFOOT. 
ok  thi:  State  of  Illinois,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 


American  Monthly  Magazine 
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LESSONS  FROM  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

Fur  the  Continental  Congress,  February  2jcf,  iSgj1  by  Miss  Mary  Isabella 
Forsyth,  representing  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  Kingston,  New  York. 

The  experience  of  Wiltwyck  Chapter  shows  that  traditions 
flowing  down  through  generations,  letters  and  papers  that 
have  lain  long  in  quaint  chest  or  secretary  and  unfamiliar 
archives  of  the  State,  furnish  incidents  closely  connected  with 
problems  now  engaging  public  attention.  It  is  our  duty  to 
rescue  such  facts  from  the  fast-fading  past  and  bring  them  to 
bear  upon  the  present  needs  and  future  safety  of  the  nation  ; 
for  nothing  affecting  the  world's  progress  is  merely  local  ;  any 
such  event  is  part  of  the  great  whole,  as  the  smallest  rill 
belongs  to  the  surging  sea. 

The  story  of  the  birth-place  of  our  Chapter  runs  back 
nearly  three  hundred  years— to  1610,  when  a  trading  post  was 
established  here;  in  1614  a  fort  was  built;  1652  brought 
the  first  permanent  settlers,  chiefly  Hollanders,  who  were  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  Indians,  from  whom,  as  was  the  inva- 
riable practice,  of  the  Dutch,  they  purchased  their  lands,  and 
among  whom  they  lived  for  some  years,  without  molestation. 
The  site  of  the  village  was  a  gift  from  the  Indians  in  165S, 
and  received  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  the  name  Wiltwyck — 
"Wild  Man's  Town"  —  in  recognition  of  that  fact.  Later  it 
was  called  F^sopus,  and  became  Kingston  during  the  English 
rule. 

It  is  recorded  in  official    documents   that   in   the   spring  of 
165S,  a  party  of  settlers  were  at   the   "Tennis-Court,"   some 
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Indians  looking  on  and  sharing  the  interest  of  the  game.  In 
the  background  the  Catskills  looked  down  ;  near  by,  the 
Hudson  rolled  calmly  along,  as  to-day.  Thomas  Chambers. 
the  first  English  settler  (who,  by  the  way,  had  received  from 
the  red  men  a  gift  of  a  thousand  acres  of  lowland),  found 
under  a  tree  an  "ancre"  of  brandy.  This  brandy  was  the 
cause  of  the  first  serious  trouble  between  the  colonists  and 
Indians.  The  latter,  says  the  letter  of  Chambers,  ''became 
madly  intoxicated,  and  about  dusk  they  fired  at  and  killed 
Herman  Jacopsen,  who  was  standing  on  the  yacht  of  Jacop 
Adrijausen,  so  that  the  people  were,  compelled  to  fly." 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  called  a  conference  of  Indians 
to  investigate  the  matter,  fifty  warriors  met  him,  and  one  of 
the  chiefs  answered  with  dignity:  "The  Shawanakins  sold 
our  children  drink,  and  they  were  thus  the  cause  of  the  In- 
dians being  made  crazy,  which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief"— a  response  like  that  of  a  Raritan  chief,  who  under 
similar  circumstances  had  burst  forth  indignantly  :  "  It  is  your 
own  fault !  Why  do  you  sell  brandy  to  our  young  men  ?  It 
makes  them  crazy  ! ' ' 

Less  than  three  weeks  previous  to  this  trouble  in  "The 
Ksopus,"  as  the  whole  region  was  then  called,  one  of  its  resi- 
dents had  written  earnestly  to  the  Governor,  protesting  against 
the  sale  at  Fort  Orange  of  liquor  to  the  Indians  and  saj  ing  : 
"  No  good  can  come  to  it,  but  it  must  tend  to  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  country."  Had  such  warning  been  heeded,  some  of 
the  most  shameful  pages  in  our  history  had  never  been  written 
in  blood  and  fire.  The  hostilities  begun  on  that  spring  day  of 
1658,  culminated  in  1663  in  a  fearful  massacre  and  burning  of 
both  Wiltwyck  and  the  adjacent  village,  Hurley. 

These  incidents,  repeated  in  pathetic  strains  from  central 
New  York,  Michigan  —  everywhere  along  our  advancing 
frontiers— cry  out  from  the  remote  past,  pleading  for  at  least 
honorable  legislation  in  regard  to  the  wronged  race  who  are  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 

The  Dutch  colonists  of  what  is  now  Kingston,  on  the  Hud- 
son, brought  with  them,  there  as  elsewhere,  the  Bible,  church 
tfnd  school.       When    only    sixty  or  seventy  in   number,  they 
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supported   a   "  voorleczer,"  or -lay-reader,   to  conduct   public 
worship  and  be  a  "comforter  of  the  sick." 

In  1656  a  church  was  organized  which  gathered  into  its  fold 
with  its  Dutch  founders,  the  Huguenots,  who  soon  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  settlement,  an  occasional  English- 
man, Norwegian,  Swede  or  German  and  eventually  the  African 
slaves.  Later,  the  Irish  Catholic  also  found  a  spiritual  home 
in  the  old  Dutch  Church.  vSuch  fellowship  is  a  suggestive 
contrast  to  the  sectarianism  of  the  present.  For  fully  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  this  was  the  only  church  in  the  town,  and  it 
is  still  a  strong  center  of  Christian  influence.  The  generations 
whose  dust  lie  beneath  and  around  it  were  men  and  women 
whose  courage  to  do  and  bear  sprang  from  trust  in  God. 
Patriotism  was  a  natural  growth  in  such  soil. 

The  first  heart-beat  of  a  national,  life  was  felt  when,  in  16S0, 
Kingston  sent  a  respectful  request  to  the  English  Governor  for 
the  privilege  of  electing  its  own  local  officers.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  petitioners,  they  found  themselves  fined  as  rioters  ! 
When  the  war  for  independence  began,  there  was  nowhere 
more  general  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  freedom  than  in  the 
town  where  the  language  and  customs  were  still  those  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  pastors  of  the  church  came  from  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  M  Dominie"  and  "Consistory"  stimulated  popular 
feeling  and  received  from  General  Washington  a  cordial  letter, 
which  now  hangs  framed,  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  This 
was  read  at  a  Washington's  birthday  celebration,  planned  by 
our  Chapter.  One  young  hero,  whose  portrait  .in  his  conti- 
nental uniform  hangs  in  the  home  of  his  descendants,  above 
the  certificate  of  his  membership  in  the  Cincinnati  Society, 
equipped  his  company  at  his  own  expense,  before  leading 
them  to  the  seat  of  war.  His  betrothed  bride  prayed  and  suf- 
fered until  peace  was  proclaimed. 

Kingston  being  the  capital  of  the  new  State  of  New  York. 
it  was  there  that  Governor  Clinton  was  inaugurated  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  who,  for  the  first  time  said,  "  God  save 
the  People,"  instead  of  "God  save  the  King."  There,  too,  the 
constitution  of  the  State  was  framed,  and  its  first  senate  held 
in  September,  1777,  in  a  building  now  generally  known  as  the 
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Old  Senate  House.  A  month  later,  when  the  village  was  left 
defenceless,  its  able  bodied  men  being  in  the  Continental  Army 
and  only  a  small  band  of  militia  within  reach,  English  troops 
burned  the  rebel  town,  every  house  but  one  being  left  a  ruin. 
That  one  was  saved,  it  is  said,  by  the  fidelity  of  a  negro  slave  : 
indeed,  the  colored  people  in  that  time  of  distress,  were  gen- 
erally true  to  the  interests  of  their  employers,  and  Kingston 
owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  should  still  be  repaid  to 
the  freed- men  of  to-day. 

The  heroism  of  those  awful  days  is  beyond  what  can  be  told 
in  any  brief  paper.  The  wife  and  family  of  Christopher 
Tappen  left  their  own  valuable  papers  to  perish  in  the  general 
conflagration  in  order  to  save  those  of  the  State  ;  for  the  women 
of  Ulster  county  were  as  loyal  and  enduring  as  the  brave  men 
who,  for  liberty's  sake,  had  left  them  almost  defenceless. 

In  the  Van  Keuren  homestead,  now  standing  as  rebuilt  on 
its  ruins,  a  child  was  born  in  the  cellar,  while  above  the  young 
mother's  head  hostile  feet  were  trampling,  flames  of  vengeance 
raging,  stone  walls  and  heavy  beams  crashing  down. 

On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  last  October,  at  the  request  of 
our  Chapter,  mention  was  made  in  the  city  pulpits  of  the 
burning  of  Kingston  by  the  British  on  that  date,  1777,  and 
the  various  congregations  sang  the  national  hymn.  On  the 
following  day  the  members  q[  our  Chapter  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  village  of  Hurley,  following  the  route  taken  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  years  before,  by  the  homeless  patriot  women 
who  fled  there  for  refuge  from  the  foe,  while  the  smoke  of 
their  burning  dwellings  darkened  the  autumn  sky.  We  shared 
the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  quaint  Hurley  houses  that  had 
sheltered  our  ancestors  in  their  time  of  peril.  We  wore  the 
insignia  of  membership  in  thir>  society.  They,  ''cast  down 
but  not  destroyed,''  carried  in  heart  and  life  all  that  our  deco- 
rations signify.  To  them  life  had  a  high  purpose,  sustained 
by  p  faith  in  God  and  a  divinely  ordered  future  for  the  nation 
then  being  formed.  Into  that  future  we  have  entered.  If  we 
lay  to  heart  the  monitions  of  history,  we  may  continue  to  pros- 
per in  this  fair  land  of  promise.  Neglectful  of  these,  we.  like 
the  nations  of  old,  shall  lose  our  birthright.  Already  there  is 
danger  lest  in  the  ceaseless  rush   of  events,  the  flood-tides  of 
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immigration,   the    ground-swell  of  discontent,    the  memory  of 

our  heroic  past  with  its  principles  and  beliefs  should  be  swept 
away. 

The  mass  of  mankind  in  our  day,  live  in  and  for  the  present. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  and  privilege,  looking  both  backward 
and  forward,  to  re-discover  the  America  that  has  been  the  ideal 
and  hope  of  the  centuries.  Especially  is  it  our  business  to 
inform  ourselves  of  the  great  facts  of  the  epoch  that  gives  our 
society  its  name,  and  then,  like  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  raise 
the  standard  of  a  nation.  Only  as  we  do  this,  not  with  sec- 
tional feeling  or  personal  pride  of  lineage,  but  in  reverent- 
dependence  upon  God,  can  we  be  worth}*  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 
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TWO  CONNECTICUT  PATRIOTS. 

By  Sarah  Richards  Butler  Woodward, 
Wilkcs-Barre,   Pennsylvania. 

'•  In  treasuring  up  the  memorials  of  the  fathers  we  best  manifest  our 
regard  for  posterity." 

In  the  cemetery  neat  Wilkes-Barrc,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
banks  of  the  beautiful  river  Susquehanna,  lie  the  remains  of 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  Captain  Samuel  Richards,  two 
officers  of  the  American  Revolution.  Both  were  born  in  Con- 
necticut, both  were  officers  of  Colonel  Wylly's  regiment,  the 
third  of  the  Connecticut  line.  They  served  in  Parson's  First 
Brigade  under  General  Putnam,  along  the  Hudson,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1778,  when  the  brigade  took  post  at  West  Point,  and 
later  began  the  construction  of  permanent  work  there.  Both 
were  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Zebulon  But- 
ler's name  being  second  on  the  original  list  of  the  Connecticut 
Society.  Both  were  retired  at  the  close  of  the  war,  one  set- 
tling in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  the  other  returning  to  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  so  dear  to  him  from  the  hardships  endured 
and  the  struggles  for  possession.  A  grandson  of  one  married 
the  onlv  daughter  of  the  other,  and  thus  it  came  about  that 
both  died  in  the  same  place,  were  buried  from  the  same  home- 
stead, and  peacefully  repose  side  by  side,  surrounded  by  the 
graves  of  their  wives  and  children.  Living,  as  I  have,  all  my 
life  on  the  old  homestead  lot  of  my  paternal  grandfather  in 
Wilkcs-Barre,  and  having  in  my  possession  his  memorandum 
book,  with  memoranda  of  places  and  events  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  also  the  original  diary  of  my  maternal  grand- 
father, with  incidents  of  which  he  was  eye  witness,  I  can  give 
some  facts  that  will  be  of  interest  to  those  members  of  our 
Society  who  claim  descent  from  the  same  ancestor. 

Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  Jan- 
uary 23,  173 1,  son   of  John  and  grandson  of  Lieutenant  Wil- 
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liara  Butler,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  I  have  no  account 
of  his  boyhood  or  life  until  lie  received  his  commission  in  175S 
as  Ensign  of  the  Eleventh  Company  of  the  Connecticut  regi- 
ment in  the  old  French  war.  lie  served  on  the  frontier  of 
Canada  at  Fort  Edward,  Lake  George,  Ticonderoga  and  Crow  u 
Point,  August  20,  1761,  as  Captain.  I  find  these  facts  in 
an  old  diary.  On  December  23,  1760,  Captain  Butler 
was  married  to  Anne  Lord,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  grand- 
daughter of  Lieutenant  Richard  Lord  and  Elizabeth  Hyde.  I 
have  the  certificate  of  their  marriage  in  the  pocket  of  the  old 
book.  Lord  Butler,  their  oldest  child,  was  my  grandfather  ; 
a  daughter,  Hannah,  married  Rose  well  Welles,  of  Glosten- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  came  with  him  to  live  in  the  Valley  of 
Wyoming.     Anne  Lord  died  in  1773. 

In  June,  1762,  Captain  Butler  sailed  with  his  company  to  re- 
inforce the  British,  then  besieging  Havana,  and  on  the  twentieth 
of  July  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  shipwrecked  on  a  reef 
of  rocks  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  They  escaped  to  the  shore, 
where  they  remained  nine  days,  and  were  then  taken  on  board 
of  a  man-of-war.  They  arrived  and  anchored  with  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  on  the  ninth  of  August,  and  the  next  day  landed  and 
encamped.  Captain  Butler  shared  in  the  dangers  of  the  siege, 
as  well  as  in  the  honor  and  profits  of  the  surrender,  which 
took  place  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  On 
October  21,  1762,  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  of  Havana 
on  his  return,  on  board  of  the  "  Royal  Duke"  transport.  On 
the  seventh  of  November  the  ship  sprang  a  leak,  and  it  wa^ 
only  by  the  greatest  exertion  for  three  days  that  she  could  be 
kept  afloat  until  the  men  were  transferred  to  other  ships. 
Butler  arrived  in  New  York  on  December  21,  1762.  The 
following  entry  is  from  his  old  book  :  "  Havanna,  October 
1762,  sailed  on  board  the  Royal  Duke."  (I  find  several 
entries  of  prize-money  paid  to  his  soldiers  01:  their  return 
home.)  Peace  being  concluded  with  France,  the  Provincia 
troops  were  disbanded. 

The  emigration  of  Captain  Butler  to  Wyoming  with  a  com- 
pany of  forty  people  from  Connecticut,  in  the  spring  of  1769, 
and  subsequent  events  in. which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  up 
to  the  Revolutionarv    War.    have  been  so  fullv   narrated  bv 
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Charles  Miner  in  his  history  of  Wyoming,  that  I  shall  not 
allude  to  the  hardships  and  sufferings  endured  by  those  brave 
pioneers.  The  Indians  had  possession  of  Wyoming,  but  they 
were  not  as  hostile  as  the  Pennauiites,  as  the  latter  were  deter- 
mined the  Connecticut  people  should  not  gain  possession  of 
this  fertile  valley,  and  for  many  years  there  was  a  continual 
warfare.  Forts  were  built  and  companies  formed  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  depredations  of  men  who  should  have 
been  friends  instead  of  ioes.  Many  murders  were  committed. 
My  grandmother's  only  brother,  Chester  Pierce,  was  shot 
dead  bv  a  Pennamite,  while  working-  in  the  fields.  Colonel 
Butler  was  seized  and  carried  off  in  chains,  and  lodged  in  jail 
in  Easton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  history  of  this  unnatural  and  interesting  warfare  lias 
also  been  written  of  by  historians,  and  I  will  not  repeat  it. 
After  emigrating  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  he  met  and  married 
Lydia  Johnson,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Johnson,  the 
first  minister  of  the  settlers.  A  second  son  was  born  to  him, 
named  for  his  father,  Zebu  Ion.  Colonel  Butler  was  sent  four 
times  as  member  to  the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  from 
Westmoreland,  the  hist  time  on  April  17,  1774,  and  last  in 
October,  1776.     This  territory  was  part  of  Litchfield  county. 

Soon  after  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  commenced.  Cap- 
tain Butler  received  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of 
the  Third  Regiment  of  the  Connecticut  line  of  the  army,  and 
in  September,  177S,  he  was  appointed  full  Colonel  of  the  Sec- 
ond Regiment.  The  following  dates  show  his  actual  service 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  :  1775.  Colonel  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Connecticut  Militia  Regiment  ;  1777,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel in  the  Third  Connecticut  line  ;  1 7 7 S ,  Colonel  in  the  Second 
Connecticut  line  ;  177S  and  1779,  commanded  post  at  Wyom- 
ing ;  Colonel  in  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  the  Connecticut  line 
in  the  new  formation  for  the  years  17s!  to  17S3  ;  Colonel  ot 
the  First  Regiment  Connecticut  line,  formation  of  January  to 
June,  17S3;  camped  in  West  Point  during  that  time;  retired 
at  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  June  1783. 

J  hud  in  grandfather  Richards'  diary,  mention  of  a  cadi  from 

Colonel  Butler,  accompanied  by  his  son  Lord,  who  was  visiting 

'his  father  in   camp,  ''a  tall,  fine-looking   lad."      This  was   in 
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February  of  1777,  at  West  Point.  A  description  I  will  ex- 
tract from  Captain  Richards'  diary,  later  in  this  article,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  their  military  life.  In  June,  177S,  the  Connecticut 
troops  were  ordered  to  New  Jersey,  and  in  that  month  Colonel 
Butler  to  Westmoreland,  as  it  was  then  called,  lie  found  the 
people  greatly  excited  over  the  reports  of  the  Indians  threat- 
ening to  molest  them.  The  people  fled  to  the  forts  for  protec- 
tion. They  requested  Colonel  Butler  to  remain  and  take 
command  in  case  the  Indians  made  an  attack.  He  did  so,  and. 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  hearing  the  Indians  and  Tories  were 
coming  down  the  river,  prepared  to  attack  them.  He  led  the 
little  band  out  to  meet  them,  protesting  that  it  was  better  to 
remain  in  the  fort  and  act  on  the  defensive  ;  but  the  men  could 
not  be  restrained,  and  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  garri- 
son and  brought  on  the  battle.  We  all  know  the  result  of 
that  tragic  event,  so  often  told  in  song  and  story.  The.  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth,  the  da}'  after  the  battle,  being  advised  by 
Colonel  Nathan  Denison  to  fly-  for  his  life,  his  command  being 
all  scattered  and  slain,  and  he  himself  recognized  as  an  officer 
in  the  Continental  Army,  he  at  once  joined  a  party  of  refugees, 
one  of  whom  writes  as  follows  :  "  Colonel  Butler  joined  us 
and  cheered  up  our  drooping  spirits,  telling  us  he  would  lead 
us  to  Fort  Allen  on  the  Lehigh,  near  the  Water  Gap.  We 
were  mostly  women  and  children,  driving  our  cows  and  having 
one  horse  in  our  party.  We  lived  on  milk  and  a  little  salt 
pork,  and  for  five  days  scoured  the  dense  forest  before  arriving 
at  the  fort.  Colonel  Butler  stayed  by  us,  keeping  up  our 
courage  by  his  presence,  and  telling  us  we  would  soon  be  out 
of  all  danger."  (James  A.  Gordon,  whose  mother  was  one  of 
tiie  women  of  this  party,  furnished  me  with  this  account.) 
After  escorting  the  refugees  to  Fort  Allen,  he  rejoined  his 
regiment. 

His  third  wife  was  Miss  Phoebe  Ilaight,  sister  of  Captain 
Haight,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  of  Peekskill.  He  returned  to 
Wyoming,  and  at  once  engaged  in  civil  affairs,  being 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Litchfield,  afterwards 
called  Luzerne,  until  that  office  was  abolished,  and  holding 
several  other  important  offices.  Three  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage,  two  daughters  and  another  son,  named  Steuben 
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by  request  of  Baron  Steuben,  who,  during  his  sojourn  in  this 
country,  was  a  friend  of  Colonel  Butler.  Colonel  Butler 
received  several  personal  letters  from  General  Washington, 
members  of  the  family  having  them  in  their  possession.  His 
whole  life  having  been  given  to  the  service  of  his  country,  he 
died  at  his  home  in  Wilkes- Barre,  July  2S.  1795,  honored 
and  beloved  as  a  true  patriot. 

Captain  Samuel  Richards  enlisted  as  Ensign  in  Captain 
Hooker's  company  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  marched  from 
Farmington,  Connecticut.  May,  1775.  to  Boston,  which  was  at 
that  time  completely  shut  up  by  the  British.  They  were  en- 
camped in  Roxbury  under  Colonel  Wyliys.  His  was  one  of 
the  second  detachments  that  occupied  Dorchester  Point  in 
March,  1776.  The  troops  were  then  marched  into  Boston, 
Ensign  Richards  being  selected  to  carry  the  flag  at  the  head  of 
the  column.  Captain  Richards  describes  in  his  journal  the  joy 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  after  the  British  had  evacuated 
and  gone  on  board  their  ships.  Plow  the  flag  was  saluted  ! 
How  the  people  ran  out  in  the  streets  shouting  for  joy  !  On 
August  22,  1776,  tbey  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  battle  near  Flatbush.  He  describes  the  engage- 
ments at  Kips  Bay,  Kingsbridge,  Harlem  Heights,  Fort  Wash- 
ington, Bound  Brook,  Scotch  Plains  and  Fort  Montgomery. 
In  1777  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  West  Point  to  assist  in 
building  forts,  and  to  make  it  a  military  post.  While  on  duty 
there  he  witnessed  the  execution  of  Major  Andre'.  I  will  now 
give  a  verbatim  extract  from  the  diary  : 

"The  first  Connecticut  Brigade  remained  in  the  middle  de- 
partment, and  built  huts  in  the  Highlands.  Those  troops  of 
the  middle  department  under  the  command  of  General  Putnam, 
went  on  to  West  Point  and  began  to  collect  materials  to  fortify 
it.  Kosciusko  was  Engineer.  Our  Regiment  continued  there 
until  June  following.  Colonel  Butler  was  Lieutenant- Colonel 
in  Wylly's  Regiment,  and  the  rest  of  the  first  Connecticut  Bri- 
gade were  kept  in  the  middle  department  principally  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

"February,  1778.  We  had  just  built  huts  for  our  Winter 
cantonment  near  Peekskill,  and  made  ourselves  what  we  called 
comfortable,  when  our  Regiment  was  ordered  to  remove  on  and 
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occtipj'  West  Point.  Government  viewing  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  strong  post  established  on  the  Hudson,  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  against  the  enemy's  cutting  off  communication 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  This  was  in  the 
month  of  February  ;  the  winter  was  very  severe,  the  ice  in 
the  river  so  thick  our  men  could  cross  on  it.  Coming  on  to 
the  small  plain  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  we  found  it 
covered  with  a  growth  of  yellow  pines  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high, 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  snow  and  trees — no  house  or  improve- 
ments. We  went  to  work  with  the  snow,  waist  high,  lopping 
down  the  tops  of  the  scrub  pines,  treading  down  the  snow, 
spread  our  blankets,  and  lodged  in  that  condition  the  first  and 
second  nights.  Had  we  not  been  hardened  by  two  years  prev- 
ious severe  service,  we  should  have  thought  it  difficult  to  en- 
dure this.  The  pines  not  being  large  enough  for  logs  to  make 
huts,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  temporary  covers 
of  those  scanty  materials  until  we  could  draw  logs  from  the 
^d^e  of  the  mountain  and  procure  the  luxury  of  log  huts.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  we  Lad  erected  our  huts,  and  a  French 
engineer  by  the  name  of  La  Radier  arriving,  and  the  snow 
being  removed  for  site  of  a  Fort,  the  woiks  were  traced  out, 
and  parties  sent  out  every  fine  day  up  the  river  to  cut  timber 
and  drag  it  onto  the  ice,  to  be  ready  to  float  down  to  the  Point 
when  the  river  should  be  clear  of  ice.  This  service  was  very 
fatiguing  to  the  men,  but  as  they  had  a  cabin  to  lodge  in  at 
night,  and  provisions  served  out  with  tolerable  regularity,  they 
thought  themselves  comparatively  happy,  though  their  work 
was  incessant  and  the  weather  severe.  As  spring  approached, 
we  set  to  work  to  collect  the  rough  stones  which  we  found  on 
the  ground  to  use  in  erecting  the  fortifications.  Two  other 
regiments  coming  on  and  Brigadier-General  Parsons  arriving, 
our  brigade  was  formed  and  a  regular  routine  of  duty  estab- 
lished. La  Radier  was  very  assiduous  in  planning  and  laying 
out  the  Fort,  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  we  broke  ground 
under  his  direction.  The  exposure  was  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  took  a  severe  cold  which  ended  in  consumption  and 
he  died  the  midsummer  following.  On  leaving  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  well  known  engineer  Kosciusko.  I  quartered 
a  long  time  with  him  in   the  same  log  hut,  and  found  him  a 
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delightful  companion — manners  dignified  but  gentle  ;  lie  was 
very  ready  in  mathematics.  Our  family  now  consisted  of  Gen- 
eral   Parsons,    Dr.  Dwight,    Kosciusko   and   myself,   with    the 

servants.  As  spring  advanced,  orders  were  communicated  to 
us  every  day  to  press  on  the  work.  We  soon  began  to  erect 
Fort  Putnam,  far  up  the  mountain.  We  found  plenty  of  rattle- 
snakes which  the  men  soon  despatched." 

".May,  1776.  General  Gates  came  on  and  took  command 
with  his  aide-de-camp  Major  Armstrong,  who  afterwards  wrote 
the  famous  Newburgh  letters  which  came  so  near  causing  much 
trouble.  Some  pieces  of  fine  brass  artillery  which  had  been 
captured  with  Burgoyne's  anrry  were  brought  here  and  en- 
graved with,  the  date  of  their  capture.  Baron  Steuben,  having 
arrived  in  the  country  to  introduce  in  our  army  the  Prussian 
discipline,  a  French  officer  was  sent  from  him  to  the  Point,  and 
two  hundred  men  were  selected  to  pass  through  the  exerci.-es 
as  a  model.  I  had  the  command,  and  two  days  in  the  week 
we  used  to  go  through  the  exercises.  This  was  a  pleasant  part 
of  duty,  like  the  sunshine  after  a  severe  storm.  The  men  were 
employed  under  the  direction  of  an  engineer  in  completing  the 
fortifications,  which  had  now  arrived  at  a  point  somewhat  re- 
spectable. Beside  the  main  work  which  took  the  name  of  Fort 
Clinton,  we  had  erected  several  redoubts  furnished  with  cannon, 
to  resist  and  annoy  the  enemy  should  they  approach.  Thus 
the  time  passed  until  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  the  clay  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth.*'  (Colonel  Butler  was  in  this  engage- 
ment.) 

"July,  1778.  General  Gates  arriving  at  White  Plains,  a 
regular  encampment  was  formed,  numbering  6,000  troops. 
There  I  first  saw  General  La  Fayette.  His  person  and  manners 
were  prepossessing.  At  parading  the  guards  in  the  morning, 
and  their  moving  off  for  their  several  stations,  he  was  generally 
present  and  became  a  great  favorite  in  the  army.  The  news 
of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  having 
arrived  and  been  published,  much  raised  our  spirits.  Jn 
August,  1 77S, General  La  Fayette  was  detached  with  a  body  con  - 
sisting  of  1,500  men,  of  which  I  was  one,  to  be  posted  in  New- 
Jersey.  We  had  no  fixed  station,  but  moved  about  lopping 
down  the  bu.shes  for  a  cover  at  night,  watching  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  to  prevent  a  surprise  and  prevent  their  plunder- 
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ing.  One  afternoon  General  La  Fayette  invited  some  half  a 
dozen  of  us  into  his  bush  hut  to  spend  a  social  hour  with  him, 
on  account  of  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin,  son  of  the 
King  of  France.  We  enjoyed  such  an  hour  of  relaxation  with 
great  zest,  as  the  occurrence  was  so  rare.  A  few  days  after- 
wards a  detachment  of  400  men  was  selected  for  service  unqler 
command  of  General  Pardons. 

11  In  the  year  17S0.  being  midsummer,  the  army  being  pretty 
much  together,  a  selection  of  2,500  men  who  were  judged  fit 
to  make  the  best  appearance  were  selected  and  prepared  for 
reviewing  on  a  plain.  A  temporary  stage  was  raised  with  seats 
to  accommodate  spectators,  on  which  was  seated  General  Wash- 
ington and  other  officers,  the  French  Minister  Luzerne,  Spanish 
Minister  Don  Juan,  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished  people 
from  the  adjacent  parts.  Baron  Steuben  conducted  and  ordered 
the  review.  .  The  exercises  commenced  with  skirmishes  in  the 
adjoining  woods,  as  if  scouts  had  fallen  in  with  each  other  and 
were  returniug.  After  they  had  joined  the  main  body  the 
evolutions  were  commenced,  each  one  preceded  by  discharge  of 
cannon.  The  weather  was  fine  and  no  accident  happening, 
the  day  passed  off  brilliantly.  Don  Juan  died  soon  after  of  a 
fever,  and  his  funeral  seemed  very  grand  to  me.  accustomed  10 
the  simple  rites  of  Puritan  New  England.  The  body  was 
dressed  in  full  regimentals  with  profusion  of  gold  trappings, 
sword  by  his  side,  and  minute  guns  and  cannons  fired  at  inter- 
vals between  the  reading  of  the  service." 

Captain  Richards,  after  the  troops  had  disbanded,  settled  in 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  and  for  many  years  was  postmaster 
and  deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church  ;  married  Sarah 
Welles,  of  Glostenbury,  whose  mother  was  Catharine  Salton- 
stall,  daughter  of  Roswell  Saltonstall,  and  Mary  Haynes,  de- 
scendant of  Governor  John  Haynes,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mabel  Harlakenden.  They  had  one  son.  Dr.  John  Richards, 
Chaplain  for  many  years  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  and  one  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  married  John 
Lord  P>utler,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  at  whose  home 
Samuel  Richards  died  in  his  eighty-year.  Captain  Richards 
says  after  writing  these  recollections  of  the  war  :  "If  similar 
circumstances  should  arise,  I  say  to  my  son  and  grandsons,  go 
and  do  likewise." 
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SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS,  OCTOBER  19.  1781. 

By  Anna  Ti.att. 

My  grandmother,  Helen  Livingston,  was  a  little  girl  in  New 
York  when  news  of  the  surrender  was  first  announced  by 
watchmen  at  midnight — "Past  12  o'clock  and  Cornwallis  is 
taken  /" 

This  was  theory  at  midnight  hour 

That  roused  the  sleeping  city, 
And  echoes  down  the  rolling  years 

To  this  Centennial  ditty. 
No  telegram  or  lightning  train, 

The  stirring  message  bore, 
No  cable  sent  it  o'er  the  mam 

Or  flashed  from  shore  to  shore. 

But  the  glad  news  came  floating 

Upon  the  autumn  bree/.e, 
And  gold  aud  crimson  banners 

Were  hung  upon  the  trees — 
For  in  the  frosty  starlight 

All  nature  seemed  to  waken, 
Aud  listen  to  the  thrilling  words 

Of  "Lord  ComziKillis  taken." 

It  roused  the  mother  from  a  dream 

Of  her  own  soldier  boy — 
The  young  wife  heard  the  welcome'news 

With  smiles  and  tears  of  joy, 
The  "Brandywme"  and  Delaware, 

The  glorious  message  bore 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis 

On  "Old  Virginia's  shore  !" 

And  on  the  news  went  speeding 

O'er  hill  and  mountain  gorge, 
To  the  eagle  in  his  eyrie 

On  the  rocks  of  "Valley  Forge." 
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The  bells  with  joyous  pealing 

Arousing  one  and  all, 
While  stars  and  stripes  were  streaming 

From  Independence  Hall. 

Trenton  repeats  the  story. 

And  on  the  Hudson's  shore 
The  Highlands  shall  reecho 

With  war's  alarms  no  more. 
A  dove  then  bore  an  olive  leaf 

From  green  Virginia's  breast, 
Pausing  at   "Saratoga," 

And  "  Bern  us  Heights"  to  rest. 

"  Ticonderoga  "  welcomes 

The  harbinger  of  peace, 
At  "Crown  Point"  and  "Fort  Edward  " 

The  bugle  calls  now  cease. 
Hang  chaplets  on  the  camping  ground 

Where  sleep  our  honored  brave  ! 
From  rocky   "  heights  of  Abraham  " 

To  "  Kosciusko's  grave  !" 

"  Green  Mountain  boys  "  whose  valor 

No  patriot  can  forget, 
Weave  garlands  for  our  heroes 

' '  J\ocfi  am  beau"  and  ''Li  ifayette  ;  ' ' 
While  in  the  morning  sunlight 

The  mountain  streamlets  dance, 
Dove  !  with  the  branch  of  olive 

Crown  the  tricolor  of  France  ! 

Then  wing  thy  glad  flight  onward 

To  *.he  city  by  the  sea, 
In  the  water  of  whose  harbor 

Lies  a  cargo  of  "  taxed  tea  !" 
At  "Lexington"  the  beverage 

Was  given  to  our  friends, 
With  the  "  Kettledrum  "  at  "  Yorktown  " 

The  entertainment  ends  ! 

The  thirteen  states  have  plighted 

Their  love  and  faith  forever — 
"What  God  hath  thus  united,*' 

Let  no  man  dare  to  sever — 
Virginia  and  the  Commonwealth 

The  landmarks  of  our  story, 
The  Alpha  aud  Omega 

In  the  nation's  roll  of  glory. 
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When  "the  traveler  from  New  Zealand 

On  London  Bridge  shall  stand  " 
And  view  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's 

In  that  once  famous  land  ; 
When  the   "  Lion  and  the  Unicorn" 

Have  had  their  little  day, 
Like  "  Isis  "   and  "Osiris." 

Or  myths  long  passed  away  ; 

Ah,  then  shall  Freedom's  banner 

With  clustered  stars  unfurled, 
'Mid  shouts  of  glad  Hosanna 

Float  o'er  the  Western  world. 
And  on  the  grand  Centennial  days, 

The  nation's  heart  will  thrill" 
At  roll  call  of  the  heroes— 

"  Yorktown  "  and  "  Bunker  Hill." 


MARGUERITE    DICKINS. 
Treasurer  General  01-   ihk  Dacghters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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MRS.   MARGUERITE  DICKINS. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Diekins  was  born  in  the  picturesque  valley 
of  the  Unadilla,  in  central  New  York,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  pass  her  childhood  at  the  home  of  her  grandfather,  Squire 
Noah  Ely,  a  noted  lawyer  and  an  influential  citizen  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Under  his  careful  tuition,  she  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  which  no  doubt 
gave  her  greater  ability  to  acquire  foreign  languages  of  which 
she  speaks  French,  German  and  Spanish  fluently.  Jicr 
widowed  mother  married  Mr.  C.  Francis  Bates,  of  Boston,  and 
then  the  scenes  of  her  life  were  transferred  to  Xew  York  City 
and  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  In  the  former  city  she  pursued  her 
studies  at  one  of  the  most  famous  private  schools  for  young  ladies 
until  1872,  when  she  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  Europe, 
where  she  remained  three  years,  visiting  the  principal  capitals 
and  continuing  her  studies  of  languages  and  art.  Shortly 
after  her  return  to  the  United  States,  she  married  in  1877, 
Commander  F.  W.  Diekins,  United  States  Navy,  and  of  course 
has  been  influenced  by  the  life  that  naturally  follows  that  of 
a  naval  officer. 

In  1SS2  she  traveled  extensively  through  the  South,  giving 
her  impressions  in  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the  Danbury 
News,  of  Connecticut.  In  1SS3.  she  went  with  her  husband 
to  the  South  Pacific,  living  on  board  the  United  States  Steam- 
ship Onward,  then  stationed  at  Callao,  Peru.  The  period  of 
two  years  that  she  spent  in  Peru  was  full  of  interest,  due  to 
the  war  then  going  on  between  that  country  and  Chili. 
Naturally  she  became  interested  in  the  politics  of  that  part  of 
South  America.  These  impressions  were  published  in  a  series 
of  letters  in  the  National  Republican,  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia.  Not  long  after  her  return  to  the  United  States 
in  1889,  sne  followed  her  husband  to  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  where  she  passed  more  than  two  years,  visiting  prin- 
cipally the  countries  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentine  and  Para- 
guay, living  on  board  the  United  States  Steamship  Tallapoosa 
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most  of  the  lime.     Her  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage enabled  her  to  become  familiar  with  the  home  life  of  the 
people  and  gain  much   correct  information  as  to  their  manners 
and  customs,  which  she  contributed  to   the   Washington  Post. 

Since  her  return   to  the  United  States  she  has  made  her  home 
in    Washington,    District    of    Columbia,    where    her    husband 
is   stationed   on    duty.     She    accompanied   her   husband   on    a 
summer  trip  to  Japan,   and   her   impressions  of   that  country 
were  published  in  the  Washington  Post.     Besides  her  iiterarv 
and  artistic  pursuits,  Mrs.  Dickins  devotes  much  of  her  time 
to  missionary  work  and   is  prominently  connected  with  many- 
charitable  institutions  in  Washington.      She  is  the  well  known 
author  of  the  delightful  volume,  "Along  Shore  with  a  Man  of1 
War,"  which  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  is  published  by  the 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston.     It  is  written  in  a  charm- 
ing style,  easy,  sparkling  with  wit  and  always  interesting.    The 
author  appreciates  keenly   the  beauties  of  the  tropic  scenery. 
She    observes  closely    and   describes  vividly  and   graphically 
what  she  saw  of  the  life  of  the  South  American  people  in  their 
picturesque  environment.     The  book  is  full  of  just  the  infor- 
mation   that    a    prospective    tourist    wants ;     it    is    almost    a 
"  Baedeker,"  yet  it  has  a  literary  charm  which  will  attract  the 
reading  even  more  than  the  traveling  public. 

At  the  Continental  Congress  of  February..  1893,  sne  was 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote,  treasurer-general  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Her 
work  in  this  important  position  has  been  earnest,  business-like, 
and  thorough  ;  she  holds  the  unqualified  confidence  and 
respect  of  her  associates,  while  her  cheering  view  of  life  and 
labor  wins  for  her  an  affectionate  regard.  Her  many  high 
qualities  are  exercised  with  the  modest  unconsciousness  of  a 
sincere  purpose,  directed  by  a  generous  culture. 

H.  II. 
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ANCESTRY  OF 

MRS.   ELIZABETH  LITTLE  TOPP. 


Mrs.  Topp  is  an  honorary  member  of  Dolly  Madison  Chapter, 
Xo.  2,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Vance,  of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  and 
of  Elizabeth  Little  Brown,  daughter  of  Doctor  Morgan  Brown, 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  She  was  the  wife  of  Robertson 
Topp,  of  Memphis.  Tennessee.  Her  grandfather,  Morgan 
Brown,  first  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
William  Thompson,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  and  took  part  in  the 
defense  of  Charleston,  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Moultrie  under 
vSir  Peter  Parker.  Pie  served  as  a  Lieutenant  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  and  later  as  Superintendent  of  Transportation 
and  Assistant  Commissary  of  the  army  under  General  Green 
and  Baron  de  Kalb.  Through  the  marriage  of  Morgan  Brown 
with  Elizabeth  Little,  the  descendants  of  four  illustrious 
families,  the  Browns,  the  Littles,  the  Gales  and  the  Stewarts 
weie  united. 

Morgan  Brown  first,  was  the  son  of  Edward  Brown,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Morgan  Williams,  a  Welshman, 
aud  in  that  way  the  name  of  Morgan  was  introduced  into  the 
family.     At  this  time,  1893,  there  have  been  seven  to  bear  the 
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name,  and  a  sketch  of  the  lives  of  each  of  these  worthies  exists 
in  the  family. 

Edward  Brown,  the  first  in  America,  landed  in  1635  at  St. 
Mary's,  near  the  month  of  the  Potomac  River,  having  sailed 
from  England  in  company  with  George  Calvert  and  about  two 
hundred  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  rank,  with  their  adherents, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics. 

The  very  liberal  terms  of  settlement  allowed  by.  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  the  entire  freedom  from  religious  persecution  or 
embarrassment  induced  rapid  immigration,  and  the  settlement 
soon  began  to  extend  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Kent  Island 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Annapolis  were  the  second  and  third 
places  settled  after  St.  Mary's.  Edward  Brown  first  made  his 
home  at  Kent  Island,  he  also  obtained  a  grant  of  land  at  Easter 
Neck,  just  across  the  river  from  Annapolis,  where  he.  lived, 
though  he  possessed  vast  tracts  of  land  on  Lankford's  Bay,  a 
branch  of  Chester  River.  His  descendants  spread  through 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  There 
we  will  leave  them,  while  we  trace  Edward  Brown  back  to  his 
home  across  the  waters  in  England. 

Edward  Brown  was  the  son  of  Robert  Brown,  was  born  in 
1595,  and  was  patronized  by  his  father's  friend  and  relative, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  then 
Secretary  of  State.  In  his  office  he  was  employed  as  under 
secretary,  and  it  was  in  this  position  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Baltimore.  When  Cal- 
vert succeeded  to  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  which  had.. 
been  filled  by  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Edward  Brown  was  continued 
in  office  and  remained  in  that  employment  until  Lord  Balti- 
more obtained  the  grant  of  Maryland,  and  then  with  him  sailed 
with  the  first  emigration  to  Maryland  in  November,  1632. 
Dobson's  Encyclopaedia  gives  the  following  account  of  Robert 
Brown  : 

"  Robert  Brown  was  the  sou  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and 
he  being  a  man  of  religious  zeal,  educated  his  son  Robert 
for  the  church.  Robert  Brown,  upon  leaving  Cambridge, 
instead  of  embracing  the  Catholic  creed  of  his  father,  or  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England,  become  a  bigoted  sectarian. 
This  drove  him  penniless  from  his  father's  house.      His  turbu- 
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lent  spirit  could  brook  no  restraint,  and  he  began  to  preach  at 
Norwich  against  the  discipline  and  canons  of  the  Church  of 
England.  On  account  of  these  opinions  he  was  called  before 
certain  commissioners  with  ecclesiastical  powers,  who  im- 
prisoned him  for  contumacy;  but  the  influence  of  his  relative, 
Lord  Burleigh,  procured  his  release.  After  this  he  repaired 
to  Holland,  where  he  founded  several  churches  (of  a  sect  called 
the  Brownists),  and  published  a  book  in  defense  of  a  system 
which  he  affirmed  was  more  conformable  to  '  the  Apostles 
model '  than  any  that  had  existed.  For  the  offense  of  dis- 
tributing this  work,  two  men  were  hanged  in  Suffolk  in  15S3. 

"  Robert  Brown,  after  his  return  from  Holland,  still  adhering 
to  his  sectarian  views,  was  repeatedly  imprisoned,  and  but  for  his 
powerful  relative,  Lord  Burleigh,  might  have  shared  the  fate 
of  his  two  disciples.  After  enduring  great  hardship  he  was 
induced  by  Lord  Burleigh  to  leave  off  preaching  and  to  return 
to  his  father,  and  he  now  came  home  like  the  Prodigal  Sou. 

"Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Viscount  Montague,  married  'the  lovely 
Geraldine,'  whose  name  the  chaste  and  elegant  muse  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  has  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  object  of 
his  fervent  but  fruitless  devotion.  She. was  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Kildare  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Gray  was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who 
received  the  appointment  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  (Miss 
Aiken's  'Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth').  Sir  Anthony  Brown 
inherited  his  father's  fortune  and  the  esteem  of  three  succes- 
sive sovereigns.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1591,  he  was  visited 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  though 
a  zealous  Roman  Catholic.  He  resided  at  '  Candry  House  ' 
in  the  Manor  of  Midhurst.  This  baronial  hall  came  to  Sir 
Anthony  Brown  from  the  Xevil  family,  his  grandmother  being 
a  Xevil.  Sir  Anthony  Brown  as  ambassador,  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  courts  of  Spain,  France, 
and  Rome.  He  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  Romish  faith. 
He  died  in  1593,  and  lies  buried  in  Midhurst  Church,  and  a 
Splendid  monument  of  many  colored  marbles  marks  his  resting 
place. 

"This  Sir  Anthony  Brown  was  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
Master  of  Horse  to  Henry  VIII,  and  who   in    his  reign,  and 
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by  his   charter,  was   granted    the   peculiar  privilege  of  wear- 
ing his  cap  in  the  presence  of  the  King." 

This  was  probably  granted  for  some  personal  service  ren- 
dered the  Kin^  on  his  visit  to  France,  where,  at  the  great 
tournament  of  "  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,"  the  meeting 
of  Henry  and  Francis  took  place.  We  have  but  a  meager 
account  to  give  of  this  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  but  know  that  his 
mother  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Xevil,  and  that  he 
married  Elizabeth  Cecil,  daughter  of  David  Cecil,  sister  of 
Richard  Cecil,  Master  of  Robes  to  Henry  VIII,  and  who  was 
also  the  father  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  Secretary 
of  vState  of  England, 

On  one  occasion  while  a  boy,  Morgan  Brown,  the  grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L-  Topp,  came  into  his  father's  parlor 
and  stood  with  his  hat  on  while  his  father  was  in  conversation 
with  Mr.  Little,  and  he  by  way  of  apology  foi  his  son's 
boorish  manners  said  :  ''I  see.  my  sou,  that  you  are  claiming 
the  privilege  of  your  ancestors  of  wearing  your  hat  in  the 
presence  of  the  King." 

Elizabeth  Little,  wife  of  Morgan  Brown,  was  the  daughter 
of  William  Little  and  Catherine  Stewart  ;  William  Little  wras 
the  son  of  Chief  Justice  William  Little,  who  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts  ;  he  was  the  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  desiring  a  higher  education  than  Boston  at  that  time 
afforded,  went  to  Oxford,  England,  to  complete  his  studies. 
While  at  college  in  England  he  became  acquainted  with 
Edmund  and  Christopher  Gale,  sons  of  Sir  John  Gale,  one  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina.  A  warm  friendship  sprang 
up  between  William  Little  and  the^e  gentlemen,  and  when  the 
Gale^  came  to  America  to  look  after  their  interest  in  the  colony 
of  Carolina,  William  Little  accompanied  them.  Here  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  and  Comptroller 
of  the  province  of  Carolina;  finally  he  married  Penelope  Gale, 
the  daughter  of  Christopher  Gale.  Christopher  Gale  received 
from  the  Crown  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
province  of  Carolina,  and  on  his  death  his  son-in-law,  William 
Little,  succeeded  to  his  office,  and  held  the  place  as  long  a>> 
he  lived. 
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Elizabeth  Little  was  the  daughter  of  William  little  and 
Catherine  Stewart,  and  Catherine  Stewart  was  the  daughter  of 
Patrick  Stewart,  Laird  of  Ledcreigh  in  Balqheidder,  Perth- 
shire, Scotland.  Sir  Patrick  Stewart,  was  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  second  son  of  Robert  II, 
King  of  Scotland,  and  through  the  Stewarts,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth L.  Topp  can  trace  back  her  pedigree  through  sixteen 
generations,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  Stewarts  flowed  blood  of 
the  heroes  of  Scotland.  In  fact  the  history  of  the  Stewarts 
was  for  many  centuries  the  history  of  Scotland.  Patrick 
Stewart  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  "Prince  Charlie,  the  grand 
Chevalier,"  as  the  Scotch  called  him,  and  "Prince  Charles, 
the  Pretender,"  as  the  English  dubbed  him;  and  when  he  failed 
to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  was  banished, 
Patrick  Stewart  of  Ledcreigh  became  disaffected,  and  finding 
life  in  Scotland  a  burden,  came  with  his  family  to  Carolina, 
landing  at  Wilmington  in  1739. 

There  is  a  ring  in  the  family,  one  of  the  treasures  brought 
from  Scotland,  which  is  now  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Catherine 
Elizabeth  McKisick,  which  had  been  worn  for  many  years  by 
Elizabeth  Menzies,  wife  of  Patrick  Stewart,  who,  when  his 
wife  died,  gave  this  ring  to  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth  Lit 
tie,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  the  eldest  daughter  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  his  family  through  the  ages  might  be 
named  Elizabeth  and  become  inheritors  of  this  much  prized 
ring  ;  and  his  injunction  has  been  strictly  obeyed  for  there  are 
not  only  Elizabeths  in  the  direct  line  from  the  eldest  daughter, 
but  in  all  the  collateral  branches. 

I  have  given  a  short  sketch  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Little  Topp's 
ancestors  of  ancient  lineage  and  noble  birth,  but  they 
were  in  no  degree  better  than  those  of  American  birth,  who 
bore  no  title  and  wore  no  diadem.  Pier  father,  Samuel  Vance, 
of  Clarksville,  Tennessee,  was  a  man  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, and  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune  ;  and  though 
he  was  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age  at  his  death,  by  his 
indomitable  perseverence  had  amassed  a  handsome  estate. 
While  he  lived  he  supported  his  family  in  luxury,  and  when 
he  died  he  left  a  fortune  for  his  widow  and  each  of  his  five 
children,  as  well  as  the  inheritance  of  an   untarnished  name. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Vance  married  Robertson  Topp  at  the  age  of 

eighteen,  and  came  to  Memphis  a  bride  in  1837,  when  this 
part  of  the  State  was  almost  a  wilderness.  She  made  her 
home  in  the  eastern  portion  of  what  was  then  the  projected 
city.  Here  she  had  a  beautiful  home  and  was  surrounded  by 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  that  wealth  and  a  loving  hus- 
band could  provide.  For  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  mar- 
riage of  Mrs.  Topp,  there  was  no  break  among  her  children  by 
death  ;  since  then  her  oldest  son,  Edward  Ledcreigh,  has 
passed  away.  Those  of  her  children  who  have  married,  are 
Mr.  Edward  Ledcreigh  Topp,  of  Memphis  ;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Elizabeth  McKisick,  of  California  ;  Mrs.  Florence  Farrington, 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee  ;  Mrs.  Blanche  Brooks,  of  Florida  : 
Mrs.  Juliet  Cunningham,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Miss  Emma 
Topp  and  Mr.  Robertson  Topp  have  remained  unmarried,  and 
reside  with  their  mother  in  Memphis. 

Robertson  Topp,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  L.  Topp,  was 
born  in  Davidson  count}',  near  Nashville,  and  was  the  sou  of 
John  Topp  and  Comfort  Everett,  and  grandson  of  Roger  Topp, 
who  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  fought  at  the 
battle  of  King's  Mountain.  Robertson  Topp  moved  to  Mem- 
phis in  1831,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  and  landmarks  of 
the  place.  He  was  first  and  foremost  in  all  undertakings  that 
would  redound  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  city  of  his 
adoption,  and  was  at  all  times  acknowledged  to  be  morally  and 
intellectually  the  peer  of  any  man  in  the  State. 

There  exist  voluminous    records  of    family  history,  which 

have    been   kept   by  successive   generations.,   and    from    them 

this  sketch  has  been  condensed. 
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MONITIONS  FROM  OUR  MOTHERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION. 

Read  before  the  Continental   Congress,  February  2/t/i,    i8pj}  by  Mrs. 

Albert  Hill  Co.r,  representing  the  Atlanta  Chapter,  Georgia. 

The  examples  set  by  the  fathers  of  our  Republic  have  been 
made  standards  for  their  descendants  by  many  trenchant  pens 
and  by  many  an  eloquent  tongue.  The  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  are  constantly  inspired  to  higher  endeavor.  The 
beacon  lights  of  the  fathers  shine  from  every  hill-top  of  our 
country,  calling  all  their  sons  together,  lighting  up  the  path 
of  each  to  duty,  giving  timely  warnings,  courage  to  meet  all 
fortunes,  and  absolute  faith  in  our  country's  flag  and  future. 

Thus  do  our  fathers  serve  still  their  country  day  by  day, 
doing  whatsoever  their  spirits  "  find  to  do  "  :  and  we  may  rest 
in  the  conviction  that  our  noble  land  is  safe  because  the  spirit 
of  Washington  and  Adams  and   their  compatriots  still  lives. 

But  our  forefathers  had  helpmeets  in  their  devotion  and 
deeds.  The  pure  Ionic  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the  heroic 
Doric  column.  The  Mothers  of  the  Revolution  were  constant 
to  the  cause  and  were  wedded  to  it.  American  homes  reared 
and  sustained  the  statesmen  who  planned  the  noblest  endeavor 
of  mankind,  and  the  camp  fires  of  the  soldiery  who  achieved 
its  success  were  lit  from  the  hearthstones  of  patriotic  homes. 
The  mothers  and  the  fathers  were  soul  by  soul  in  the  struggle, 
and  side  by  side  the  gentle  monitions  of  the  mothers  and  the 
sturdy  admonitions  of  the  fathers  should  be  household  words 
in  our  country  forever. 

What  was  done  and  suffered  by  the  mothers,  and  what  may 
the  daughters  learn  from  their  examples  ?  Shall  sons  be 
inspired  in  daily  duty  by  the  history  of  their  sires,  but  daugh- 
ters find  no  heirlooms  from  their  mothers?  It  cannot  be  so — 
it  is  not  so!  Our  mothers  left  us  many  an  example  of  refine- 
ment and  of  culture,  embroidery  of  a  great  history.  We  in- 
herited from  them  many  a  solid  jewel  of  household  industry 
and  home  virtue,  and  that  chief  jewel  of  them  all,  that  jewel 
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without  price,   because  beyond   all  earthly  price — a   real   and 
earnest  Christianity. 

Before  the  conflict  actually  opened,  dining  the  long  years 
when  the  great  upheaval  seemed  to  sleep,  yet  writhed  as  if 
about  to  wake,  patriotism  at  home  encountered  the  torturing 
strain  of  oppression  and  inaction.  It  was  during  these  years 
that  the  sound  homes  of  the  people  proved  worthy  foundations 
of  a  great  and  free  government  by  the  people.  Then  it  was  as 
Mrs.  Mercy  Warren  notes  :  "  By  the  Plymouth  firesides  were 
many  political  plans  originated  and  discussed."  It  was  in 
1770  that  the  poor  widow's  little  boy,  taught  by  her  to  be  a 
patriot  from  the  cradle,  became  the  first  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
American  liberty.  Then  it  was  that  the  observant  and  elo- 
quent Colonel  Barre  was  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real 
internal  strength  of  the  Colonies,  the  strength  of  pure  and. 
independent  homes,  and  was  made  a  friend  to  America  by  the 
character  of  Americans.  Then  it  was  that  a  woman's  heart 
was  stirred  to  sing  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Colonies,  the  Massa- 
chusetts song  of  Liberty.  Then  it  was  that  the  ladies  of 
Newport  solemnly  resolved  that  their  own  raspberry  leaves 
really  made  better  tea  than  the  imported,  and  "  that  those  who 
could  spin  should  be  employed  that  way,  and  those  who  could 
not  spin  should  reel."  Then  it  was  that  the  American  women 
allowed  American  commerce  to  boycott  London  into  a  timid, 
but  often  expressed  sympathy.  Industry  interwoven  with  a 
mind  alert  to  knowledge,  was  exemplified  by  "  Aunt  Schuyler 
on  the  Hudson,  of  whom  it  was  said,  when  she  laid  down  her 
books  she  took  up  her  knitting."  A  daughter  of  liberty 
gave  warning  of  the  march  on  Lexington.  Mrs.  Adams  gave 
Warren  his  best  eulogiuiu — "we  want  him  in  the  Senate; 
we  want  him  in  his  profession  ;   we  want  him  in  the  field." 

The  great  war  was  now  fully  on.  and  the  homes — which  is 
to  say,  the  women — of  the  Revolution,  remained  steadfast 
throughout  all  the  trials  of  those  immortal  years.  Without 
sound  and  helpful  homes  the  war  could  not  have  been  won  ; 
the  spinning  wheel  helped  the  artillery. 

We  had  then  but  few  manufactories,  but  every  home  was  a 
factory  in  miniature.  Indeed  our  complete  commercial  inde- 
pendence followed  long  after  our  political  freedom  ;  and  but 
for  the  frugality  and  industry  of  the  people,  the  heroic  virtues 
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of  home,  commercial  dependence  would  have  riveted  the  chains 
of  political  despotism  on  our  land. 

Mrs.  Ellettt  in  her  admirable  portraitures  of  the  American 
women  of  that  epoch,  has  demonstrated  that  they  were  rivals 
of  the  matrons  of  Rome.  But  there  were  many — indeed  the 
great  mass  of  them — whose  story  tradition  failed  to  hand  to 
history.  We  can  safely  surmise  their  conduct  and  character 
from  the  patriotism,  valor  and  constancy  of  their  fathers,  sons 
and  husbands. 

These  mothers  of  the  Republic  must  have  had  a  sublime 
courage.  I  do  not  mean  alone  that  courage  exemplified  by 
Rebecca  Mott,  who  brought  forward  her  own  arrows  with 
which  to  launch  the  flames  upon  her  own  house  ;  nor  yet  that 
which  inspired  the  wife  of  Marshall,  of  my  own  Georgia,  in 
steadfast  work  with  him.  But  I  mean  that  courage  exhibited 
by  the  great  majority  at  their  lonely  homes  in  the  frontier, 
with  husbands,  sons  or  fathers  at  the  war,  waiting,  simply 
waiting,  for  news  of  life  or  death  ;  waiting,  each  day  and  night 
expecting  a  stroke  on  the  heart  ;  waiting  as  if  besieged  by  all 
imagined  horrors  of  war  ;  lonesome,  and  not  knowing  if  this 
loneliness  must  be  perpetual.  Oh,  the  nation  must  have  had 
within  its  homes  the  courage  to  endure,  while  on  the  field  was 
the  courage  to  perform.  And  this  courage  of  endurance  our 
mothers  had. 

Let  one  striking  contrast  reveal  the  whole.  One  soldier  of 
those  times  had  been  a  hero  when  a  lad  ;  had  won  glory  for 
exceptional  gallantry  where  courage  was  so  general  and  so 
superb  ;  the  soldiers  would  dauntlessly  follow  him,  when  under 
others  they  would  falter  or  fly.  Yet  that  lion,  goaded  by  the 
gad  flies  of  debt  and  extravagance,  with  no  home  that  would 
anchor  his  faith,  but  with  a  Tory  wife,  no  helpmeet  to  his 
honor,  betrayed  his  country  while  honored  by  her  trust,  and 
gave  his  name  to  history  as  the  complete  and  perfect  synonym 
of  traitor. 

Contrast  with  this  one  dark  spot,  the  sunburst  of  steadfast 
faith,  fortitude,  self  sacrifice,  and  devoted  patriotism  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  women  displayed  !  Washington  could 
remain  in  the  field  all  the  years  of  the  war,  because  his  wife 
could  endure  even  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge  by  his  side. 
Starke    could    declare    that    he   would    win  the  fight  or  Molly 
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Starke  would  be  a  widow,  because  Molly  was  a  heroine  to 
match  her  hero,  and  was  willing  to  be  a  widow  in  her  country's 
cause. 

I  conclude  that  there  is  much  "philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample" in  the  history  of  our  mothers.  Republics  are  born  of 
the  virtues,  and  thrive  on  virtue,  but  decay  through  the  vices 
and  die  in  vice.  Therefore,  did  not  our  mothers,  and.  do  not 
we,  as  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  really  deal  with  the  vitals 
of  our  Republic  ?  Is  not  home  the  first  word  of  the  Republic  ? 
Is  not  the  soldier  without  a  home  a  danger?  Is  not  the  states- 
man without  a  home  an  anomaly  ?  Are  we  women  not  chiefly 
responsible  for  sound,  honest,  and  pure  homes?  Is  not  this 
equal  to  saying  that  we  are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  ? 

Our  mothers  seem  plainly  to  admonish  us  to  be  patriotic  as 
they  were  ;  brave  to  endure  all  the  trials  of  life,  as  they  were  : 
to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  our  children  the  virtues  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Republic,  as  they  gave  to  theirs  the  virtues  needed 
to  establish  it.  They  remind  us  how  valuable  we  may  be  as 
helpmeets  to  our  husbands  ;  they  inspire  us  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren and  aid  our  brothers,  fathers,  and  husbands  to  love  true 
liberty,  and  the  government  which  gives  that  liberty  to  our 
country,  and  to  love  and  honor  the  flag  which  represents  it. 

If  there  has  been  discord  in  our  land,  may  not  we  retouch 
some  of  the  keys  of  the  olden  harmony  ?  If  possibly  there  ex- 
ists any  lowered  standard  of  public  virtue,  any  possible  corrup- 
tion in  our  Union,  might  they  not 

u  Like  the  stained  web  which  whitens  in  the  sun, 
Grow  pure  by  being  purely  shone  upon  ?  " 

In  an  age  of  such  materialism,  may  we  not  recall  the  value 
as  well  as  nobility  of  high  and  true  sentiments  ?  In  an.  era  of 
speculations  and  hazards,  do  not  our  mothers  teach  us  the  duty 
of  giving  honor  to  sound  and  honest  homes,  even  if  to  be  so 
they  must  be  simple,  humble,  and  unpretentious?  Surely  the 
gentle  and  noble  spirits  of  the  mothers  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  of  our  Republic,  suggested  our  motto,  "  Home  and 
Country,"  and  will  sustain  us  in  the  steadfast  resolve  to  make 
the  beneficent  influence  of  our  Society  approach,  nay,  accomp- 
lish, its  patriotic  possibilities. 
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FELIX  GRUNDY. 

Three  names  among  Teunesseans  are  conspicuously  con- 
nected with  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,  namely,  John  Overton, 
Wm.  B.  Lewis  and  Felix  Grundy.  Doubtless  these  three 
eminent  men  were  as  essential  to  Jackson's  wonderful  success 
in  the  political  world,  as  were  Carroll  and  Coffee  to  his  mili- 
tary fame.  Among  the  three,  Grundy  was  preeminently 
Jackson's  right  hand. 

Judge  Grundy  was  born  in  Virginia,  September  11,  1777, 
his  father  being  an  Englishman  who  in  1780  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, after  a  brief  stay  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky, 
like  Tennessee,  was  at  that  time  a  battle-field.  All  the  men 
and  women  too,  were  soldiers  in  a  standing  army,  for  the  con- 
test with  the  wily  Indians  never  ceast-d,  and  in  Tennessee 
especially,  continued  for  many  long  years.  No  one  ignorant 
of  the  minute  history  of  those  pioneer  days,  can  adequately 
realize  the  heroism,  fortitude  patience  and  tact  displayed  by 
the  people  individually  and  collectively.  In  the  Seuate  of  the 
United  States  in  1S30,  Mr.  Grundy  in  eloquent  language,  gave 
a  striking  picture  of  these  perilous  times  which  has  often  been 
quoted. 

A  remarkable  characteristic  of  these  stalwart  pioneers,  was 
the  deep  vein  of  Presbyterian  theology,  and  consequent  appre- 
ciation of  classical  learning,  which  prevailed  among  them. 
The  log  college  was  an  institution  without  endowment,  but 
with  most  able  teachers  and  eager  learners,  whence  issued 
graduates  who  made  a  mark  upon  states  and  upon  the  nation. 

Felix  Grundy  was  a  pupil  in  the  celebrated  Academy  at 
Bardstown  of  the  very  eminent  scholar,  Doctor  James  Priestly, 
who,  perhaps  through  Grundy's  influence,  became  President 
of  Cumberland  College,  Nashville,  and  at  a  later  period  edu- 
cated Grundy's  large  family  of  daughters. 

When  barely  of  age,  Mr.  Grundy  became  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  public  men  of  Kentucky,  rapidly  rising  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice.     This  office  he  resigned  in  the  winter 
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of  iSoy-'oS,  and  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  It  was  often 
said  that  Kentucky  was  too  small  a  State  for  two  sneh  men  as 
Clay  and  Grundy,  and  that  the  latter  displayed  his  usual 
good  judgment  in  yielding  the  field. 

In  i  S 1 1  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  West  Tennessee, 
which  then  comprised  what  is  now  known  as  Middle  and  West 
Tennessee,  the  present  West  Tennessee,  however,  being  then 
occupied  by  Indians,  so  that  he  was  emphatically  from  the  far 
West.  This  region  was  all  for  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
and  Mr.  Grundy  became  one  of  the  great  war  leaders,  and  an 
earnest  supporter  of  President  Madison  on  that  issue.  In  the 
East,  this  war  had  bitter  opposition,  and  a  pet  name  given  to 
its  advocates  was  that  of  a  firm,  sometimes  "  Grundy,  Holmes 
and  the  Devil,"  at  others,  "Madison,  Grundy  and  the  Devil." 
Now  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  West  did  well  in  bring- 
ing about  this  contest,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  "  second  war  of 
independence." 

It  so  happened  that  Judge  Grundy's  neighborhood  furnished 
the  grand  hero,  who  alone  on  land,  gave  luster  to  the  Ameri- 
can army ;  and  when  Jackson  with  his  brave  Tennesseans 
were  welcomed  on  their  return  to  Nashville,  it  was  appropri- 
ately done  by  the  eloquent  Grundy. 

In  1829  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  an 
avowed  Jacksonian,  and  through  both  of  President  Jackson's 
administrations  he  was  second  only  to  Thomas  H.  Benton  for 
energetic  and  zealous  support  of  his  chief.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  Attorney  General  in  Van  Buren's  cabinet,  which  posi- 
tion he  resigned  in  December,  1839,  having  been  re-elected  to 
the  Senate  ;  however,  his  term  was  cut  short,  for  on  December 
19,  1840,  he  died  at  Nashville. 

Distinguished  as  was  Judge  Grundy  for  eloquence  and 
political  ability,  great  as  was  his  fame  in  these  lines,  which  has 
given  his  name  to  counties  in  widely  dispersed  states,  yet  his 
most  lasting  reputation  rests  upon  his  every  day  profes- 
sional exertions  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He  was  in  request 
far  and  wide,  and  is  credited  with  having  defended. one  hun- 
dred and  live  persons  on  capital  indictments,  of  whom  but  one 
was  executed.  Even  to  this  day  newspapers  in  the  Western 
States  are  publishing  accounts   of  his  wonderful  skill  in  man- 
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aging  witnesses  and  moving  juries.  Herein  he  was  a  charac- 
ter unique,  a  type  descending  far  down  among  the  generations. 
David  Crockett,  William  Walker,  Felix  Grundy,  three  names 
shedding  luster  upon  three  unlike  spheres,  will  be  household 
words  in  Tennessee  until  the  State  itself  dies. 

By  a  contemporary  writer  his  portrait  is  thus  drawn  : 

"  Mr.  Grundy  was  an  orator  ever  dignified  and  impressive. 
From  his  lips  in  the  Senate  or  in  private  life,  never  came  per- 
sonal abuse  or  vindictive  remarks.  lie  often  spoke  of  the 
delight  lie  felt  in  contending  with  Senators,  but  such  contention 
was  never  undignified  nor  unworthy  the  character  of  an  Amer- 
ican Senator." 

Next  to  the  late  venerable  Judge  White,  who  resigned  his 
seat  a  short  time  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Grundy  was  the 
most  venerable  man  in  the  Senate.  His  silver  hairs  admon- 
ished the  hearer  that  he  would  ever  speak  from  the  experience 
of  a  long  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  only  applause  that  ran  through  the  gallery  of  the  Senate 
during  the  last  session  that  Mr.  Grand}7  attended  in  that  body, 
followed  a  most  sublime  and  touching  illusion  to  his  intimate 
friend  and  old  companion,  Andrew  Jackson.  He  aroused  no 
party  feeling,  appealed  to  no  party  prejudice.  It  was  the  out- 
pouring of  a  heart  full  of  patriotism  to  his  country  and  devo- 
tion to  his  friends,  and  as  such  was  received  by  a  brief  expres- 
sion of  applause. 

Mr.  Grundy  was  an  honest  man,  morally  and  politically  so  : 
and  no  better  evidence  of  this  is  afforded  than  the  universal 
respect  which  was  ever  felt  for  him  by  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  in  council,  upon  the  bench,  or  in  private  life.  No 
one  of  our  statesmen  had  warmer  personal  friends,  or  more 
1  devoted  admirers.  Always  candid,  always  pleasant,  always 
cool,  always  courteous,  he  never  offended  by  his  manners  or 
wounded  by  his  remarks.  To  this  the  many  distinguished 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  will  bear  witness. 
His  feelings  of  benevolence  comprehend  the  whole  human 
family,  and  his  views  on  all  subjects  were  expanded  and 
enlightened.  None  who  ever  knew  him  could  doubt  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  or  the  strength  of  his  intellect.  In  short, 
from  the  beginning  of  his  public  life  to   its  close,  he  was  ever 
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the  same  high-minded  statesman,  pure  patriot,  wise  counsellor, 

prudent  judge,  and  eloquent  defender  of  liberty  and  humanity. 
To  the  young  men  of  the  nation  the  life  and  example  of  Mr. 
Grundy  affords  a  model  for  imitation.  Under  the  advice  of 
his  eminent  instructor,  at  an  early  age  he  commenced  his 
public  career,  and  the  startling  admonition  which  he  received 
at  its  outset,  should  be  the  creed  of  every  young  man  who 
aspires  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  and  become  useful  to  his  coun- 
try. "Be  honest  in  all  your  purposes  and  never  deceive  the 
people,  and  your  success  is  certain."  Mr.  Grundy  acted  up 
to  this  advice  faithfully,  and  his  reward  now  is  the  gratitude 
of  a  nation. 

Louise  Grundy, 

Historian  of  the  Ladies'  Hennitage  Association,  Nashville*  Tennessee. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL    ROGER    NELSON. 


Grandfather  of  Mrs.  A.W.  L.  Kerfoot. 
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MRS.  S.   H.   KERFOOT. 
Regent  of  the    State  of   Illinois. 

"Among  the  Quakers  who.  in  the  seventeenth  century,  found 
religious  freedom  and  protection  for  life  and  property,  under 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  Lord  Baltimore's  govern- 
ment, was  Benjamin  Lawrence,  Gent.,  who  with  Anne,  his 
wife,  and  his  sons  Nicholas  and  Nathaniel,"  says  the  Record  of 
the  Land  Office  at  Annapolis,  "came  to  Maryland  in  1668/'  He 
is  entered  upon  the  record  as  "of  Calvert  county."  his  home 
plantation,  "The  Deserts,"  being  in  that  county.  By  grant 
from  Lord  Baltimore  and  by  purchase,  he  acquired  a  large 
landed  estate.  His  inventory  enumerating  his  "  Negroes," 
"Indentured  Servants,"  "  Riding  horses,"  "Silverware,"  and 
"Furniture  of  Tapestry,"  enables  us  to  draw  a  mind  picture 
of  his  home  and  mode  of  life.  The  Lawrences  of  three  suc- 
cessive generations  are  registered  in  the  Quaker  records  of 
Maryland.  The  family  is  of  distinguished  English  ancestry, 
and  through  their  ancestress,  Anne  Warfield  Lawrence,  has  the 
right  to  quarter  with  the  Lawrence  arms,  those  of  the  Howards 
of  Washington,  England.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mrs. 
Annie  Warfield  Lawrence  Kerfoot,  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from 
Benjamin  Lawrence  of  "The  Deserts,"  is  the  daughter  of 
Otho  Williams  Lawrence,  of  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  and  his 
wife  Catherine  Murdock  Nelson,  of  Frederick,  in  the  same 
vState.  Otho  Williams  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  Richard  Law- 
rence, of  "  White  Hall,"  Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  and 
a  lineal  descendant  on  the  maternal  side  (through  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Dorsey,  Gent.,  of  "  Hockley,"  Anne  Arun- 
del county ),  of  John  Dorsey,  Ksq.,  who  under  Lord  Baltimore's 
commission   laid  out   the  city   of   Annapolis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  lawyer  of  talent  and  integrity,  and 
President  of  the  Hagerstown  Bank.  An  intimate  and  life-long 
friend  said  of  him  :  "  Mr.  Lawrence  never  consented  to  act  as 
counsel  for  any  person  of  whose  innocence  he  was  not  assured." 
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So  well  was  this  known  that  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength, 
to  his  clients. 

Mrs.  Kerfoot's  maternal  grandfather  was  Brigadier-General 
Roger  Nelson,  of  Point  of  Rocks  Plantation,  Frederick 
county,  who  entered  the  troop  of  horse  under  command  of 
Colonel  Augustine  Washington  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  he 
became  a  British  prisoner,  and  suffered  the  horrors-of  confine- 
ment upon  a  prison  ship  in  Charleston  harbor.  When  we 
recall  the  home  life  of  this  youth — the  morning  walk  through 
woods  and  fields  to  the  country  school,  his  own  special  "  boy  " 
"totin'  Marse  Roger's  books;"  the  gay  afternoon  gallop  on 
the  favorite  horse  ;  the  exciting  fox  hunt,  when  he  was  allowed 
to  join  his  elders  in  the  sport ;  the  tramp,  fowling-piece  on 
shoulder,  through  the  haunts  of  smaller  game  ;  the  whole 
happy  outdoor  life  of  the  plantation,  and  contrast  with  it  his 
graphic  portrayal  in  after  years  of  the  lingering  imprisonment 
below  the  hatches  of  the  prison  ship — the  stifling  heat  of  the 
days  when  the  sun  beat  down  upon  the  deck  overhead,  the 
scanty  rations  of  miserable  food  and  impure  water  ;  the  restless, 
feverish  nights  when  the  pestilential  air  was  full  of  the  groans 
of  the  dying  ;  the  unrefreshing  sleep,  broken  at  early  dawn 
by  the  order,  "  Rebels,  bring  up  your  dead  !"  ;  the  dishonored 
bodies  hastily  dropped  overboard;  the  slow  starvation,  and 
tormenting  thirst  of  the  hopeless  days — we  marvel  at  the 
heroic  constancy  which  endured  and  withstood  such  an  expe- 
rience without  abatement  of  patriotic  ardor,  refusing  to  pur- 
chase freedom  by  renouncing  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
when  it  came,  using  it  as  the  opportunity  for  further  sacrifice. 
Entering  the  Maryland  line  after  his  release,  he  received  thir- 
teen wounds  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  in  the  desperate  bayonet 
charge  made  by  the  Marylanders.  In  the  official  report  of 
that  battle  we  find  the  entry:  "Lieutenant  Roger  Nelson. 
Sixth  Regiment,  wounded  and  taken  prisoner."  Left  on  the 
field  as  dead,  he  was  carried  with  the  British  wounded  to  the 
little  Kpiscopal  Church  in  Camden,  converted  for  the  time  into 
a  hospital,  and  revived  to  find  himself  again  a  prisoner,  but 
this  time  one  whose  possession  in  his  wounded  and  suffering 
condition    was    not    coveted    by    his    captors.       Released    and 
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restored  to  health,  after  long  illness,  he-  rejoined  the  line,  was 
rapidly  promoted  for  daring  bravery,  achieved  distinction  in 
the  Southern  campaign,  and  when  the  war  closed  at  Yorktown, 
had  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  After  the  disbaudment  of 
the  Maryland  troop,  General  Nelson  read  law  :  was  for  six 
years  in  the  Maryland  Senate,  and  for  a  similar  period  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  for  life,  Judge  of  the  upper  district  o£  Maryland. 
Three  granddaughters  and  five  great-great-granddaughter:--  of 
General  Nelson  have  become  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  great-grand-on 
has  just  made  application  for  membership  in  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  father  of  General  Nelson  was 
Dr.  Arthur  Nelson,  of  Point  of  R.ocks  Plantation,  an  ardent 
patriot  and  member  of  a  committee  of  safety  and  of  the 
patriotic  organizations  of  the  period.  One  of  his  plantations 
covered  the  site  of  the  present  capital  of  Montgomery  county, 
a  third  lay  upon  the  Shenandoah  river,  in  Virginia.  The 
eldest  son  Arthur,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army' 
married  a  Virginia  belle  and  beauty,  Louise  Fairfax,  and 
establishing  himself  in  her  native  State,  received  from  his 
father  the  plantation  upon  the  Shenandoah.  Roger,  the 
younger  son,  inherited  the  Point  of  Rocks  homestead  of  one 
thousand  acres.  The  emigrant,  John  Nelson,  came  from 
England  to  Maryland  previous  to  1745.  The  old  Queen  Anne 
service  of  silver  belonging  to  him  is  in  the  possession  of  his 
great-great-grandchildren. 

Among  the  distiuguisned  lineal  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Kerfoot 
on  the  maternal  side,  was  her  great-grandfather,  Colonel  Joseph 
Sim,  of  Prince  George's  county,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Maryland,  who  represented  his  country  in  the  con- 
vention held  at  Annapolis,  June  22,  1774,  to  denounce  the 
English  bill  closing  the  port  of  Boston.  The  Maryland 
historian,  McMahon,  says  of  this  convention:  ''Never  was 
there  assembled  in  Maryland  a  body  of  men  more  distinguished 
by  their  talents,  their  efficiency,  or  the  purity  of  their  motives  : 
their  names  should  be  recorded  in  the  memory  of  every  citizen." 
Colonel  Sim  was  a  member  of  "  the  Convention  of  Maryland," 
which  governed  the  Province  during  the  Revolution  ;    also  of 
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the   first   Privy   Council   under    the    State   government.      His 

name  is  preserved  in  the  State  records  as  a  generous  subscriber 
to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  country  in  the  general  distress 
of  1.780-8 1.  Through  this  great-grandfather,  Mrs.  Kerfoot 
has  lineal  descent  through  twenty-two  removes  from  "  Sir 
Hugh  de  Montfort,  founder  of  the  Baronial  Hou.se  of  de  Mont- 
fort,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror  in 
in  1066,  and  aided  the  triumph  of  his  arms  at  Hastings,"  "for 
which  service  he  received,"  as  noted  in  Doomsday  Book, 
"twenty-eight  lordship-  in  Kent,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Romney  Marsh  ;  sixteen  lordships  in  Essex  ;  fifty-one  in  Sus- 
sex ;  and  nineteen  in  Norfolk."  Colonel  Sim  married  Cather- 
ine Murdoch,  daughter  of  William  Murdoch  of  Prince  George's 
county,  and  after  her  death,  Letitia  Lee,  daughter  of  Philip 
Lee,  of  the  Maryland  Privy  Council,  who  was  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Lee  of  "Stratford,"  Virginia.  Christian  Sim,  the 
sister  of  Colonel  Joseph  Sim,  married  Thomas  Lee,  brother  of 
Letitia,  and  was  the  mother  of  Governor  Thomas  Sim  Lee.  twice 
Governor  of  Maryland,  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  of 
1783,  and  to  the  convention  held  to  ratify  the  Constitution  of 
the  Lmited  States. 

Mrs.  Kerfoot' s  great-great-grandfather,  William  Murdock, 
of  Prince  George's  county,  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland 
House  of  Burgesses  and  represented  Maryland  in  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress,  held  in  New  York  City  in  1765.  He  was 
selected  by  that  Congress  as  one  of  three  of  its  members  to 
sign  the  spirited  "  Protest  against  the  Stamp  Act,"  which, 
addressed  to  King  George  III,  procured  the  repeal  of  the  law. 

In  another  line,  Mrs.  Kerfoot  is  the  great-great-grand- 
daughter of  Major  Waller  Smith,  of  Hallscroft,  member  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,,  and  Chief  Judge  of  Calvert  county, 
and  the  great-great-great-granddaughter  of  Richard  Smith, 
Gent.,  of  Hallscroft,  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of 
Maryland.  Colonel  Thomas  Addison,  of  Oxon  Hill  Manor, 
Prince  George's  county..  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Maryland,  was  a  great-great- 
great-grandfather,  and  Colonel  John  Addison,  of  Chesterton 
Plantation,  St.  Mary's  county,  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Commander  of  Baltimore    county    and    the  shores  of    the 
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Potomac  river,  and  Holder  of  the  Great  Seal  in  Lord 
Baltimore's  Cabinet,  was  an  ancestor  in  the  fifth  degree 
of   Mrs.    Kerfoot.      Oxon    Kill    Manor    House,    the    colonial 

home  of  the  Addison's,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
colonial  architecture  in  Maryland,  and  is  noted  for  its  hand- 
some entrance  hall  and  grand  staircase.  Another  family  scat 
of  Mrs.  Kerfoot's  lineal  ancestry  is  ' 4  The  Woodyards, ' '  Prince 
George's  comity,  the  residence  in  colonial  days  of  Colonel 
Henry  Darnall  (member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Baltimore,  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  Maryland),  and  his  wife  Eleanor  Brooke 
Darnall.  Davis  in  his  sketches  of  early  Maryland  says  :  *'  '  The 
Woodyards'  is  the  most  interesting  family  seat  in  Maryland. 
The  vane  upon  the  house  top,  the  wainscoted  walls,  and  other 
relics  of  the  era  of  the  Darnalls,  are  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care."  Colonel  Thomas  Brooke,  of  Brookefield  Manor,  Prince 
George's  county,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  for  thirty 
years  a  member  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Privy  Council  :  Thomas 
Brooke,  of  Brookefield  Manor,  Calvert  count}',  Maryland,  and 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Burgesses,  and  Robert  Brooke,  of 
Brooke  Manor,  St.  Mary's  county,  member  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
Privy  Council,  Commander  of  Charles  county,  and  Governor 
of  Maryland  under  Cromwell's  Commissioners,  were  respec- 
tively the  great-grcat-great-grandfather,  the  great-great-great- 
great-grandfather,  and  the  great-great-great-great-great-grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Kerfoot,  who,  through  Mary  Baker  Brooke,  of 
vSussex,  England,  wife  of  Governor  Brooke,  is  a  lineal  de- 
scendant in  the  twenty-second  generation  of  Sir  Simon  de 
Monyn,  Lord  of  the  Castle  of  Mayon,  in  Normandy,  who  came 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066.  Of  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  de  Monyns,  \V aldesharre,  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  says  in  his  "  Recollections  of  English  Counties  ":  "  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  seats  in  Kent." 

Through  her  ancestor  in  the  seventh  degree.  Susan  Foster 
Brooke,  Mrs.  Kerfoot  inherits  lineal  descent  and  cavalier  blood 
from  the  Fosters  of  Etherstone  Hall,  Northumberland,  Eng- 
laud,  of  whom  so  ancient  was  the  family,  the  Northumberland 
adage  says  :  "  First  Adam  and  Eve  were  made,  then  the  Fos- 
ters." Susan  F'oster  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Foster, 
of  Etherstone,  and  sister  of  Sir   Robert   Foster,  appointed   by 
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King  Charles  I,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Englaud.  The  Festers 
were  noted  loyalists,  and  continued  for  many  generations  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  Smarts,  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Foster,  of  Btherstone  and  Bainborough  Castle. 
being  the  General  in  Command  of  the  North  English  Army, 
in  the  attempt  to  restore  James  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. General  Foster  was  imprisoned  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  escaped  in  disguise  to  France,  where  lie  died  in 
exile.  Another  strain  of  cavalier  blood  came  to  Mrs.  Kerfoot 
through  her  great-great-grandfather,  Patrick  Sim,  of  Scotland, 
whose  estate,  Kilcairn.  was  confiscated  on  account  of  his  im- 
plication in  the  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the  English 
throne,  and  who.  after  the  battles  of  Sheriff  Muir  and  Preston, 
took   refuge  in  the   province  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Kerfoot  was  born  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  in  1S29. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Burlington,  Xew 
Jersey,  having  received  her  diploma  during  the  presidency 
of  its  revered  founder,  Bishop  George  W.  Doane,  in  1S46. 
She  married  in  1847,  Samuel  Humes  Kerfoot,  the  youngest 
son  yA  Richard  Kerfoot,  of  Castle  Plane}',  Monaghan  County, 
Ireland,  (of  the  Baronial  family  of  Kerfoot,  of  Berwick 
Manor,  Scotish  border,  a  branch  of  which  settled  in  Ireland 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  and  his  wife  Christiana 
Barrett,  granddaughter  of  Hugh  dimming,  attorney,  of 
Armagh.  Ireland,  who  was.  according  to  family  tradition, 
confirmed  by  the  eoat-of-arms  borne  by  his  lineal  ancestor, 
Alexander  Cumming,  1650,  and  his  descendants  to  the 
present  time  ;  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jarndyee  Cumming  of 
Coulter,  Scotland,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Cumming  (or 
Corny n),  High.  Con-table  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Roger  de  Ouincy.  Earl  of  Winchester,  grandson  of  William 
Corny n,  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  Marjorie,  his  wife,  and  great 
grandson  of  Richard  de  Comyn,  Karl  of  Athol,  and  Hexelda, 
his  wife,  granddaughter  of  Donald  VII,  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kerfoot  removed  from  Maryland  to  Chicago  in  1848, 
and  have  since  resided  in  that  city.  Their  summer  home, 
"  Dawn.*'  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.,  now  covered  by 
the  growth  of  the  city,  was  for  over  twenty  years  the  seat  of  a 
refined  and  cordial  hospitality.     Their  city  house  was  burned 
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in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  with  a  rare  library,  the  third  in 
size  in  Chicago,  a  very  fine  collection  of  painting's,  and  many 
priceless  relics  of  Revolutionary  and  colonial  ancestry.  The 
new  homes,  in  Chicago  and  at  "Dawn,"  in  the  dells  of  the  Wis- 
consin River,  are  filled  with  works  of  art,  and  souvenirs  of 
subsequent  travel  in  Europe,  but  the  precious  heirlooms  are 
lost  forever.  Mrs.  Kerfoot  has  inherited  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  clear  mind,  the  sound  reasoning  powers,  and  the  unbiased 
judgment  of  her  distinguished  ancestors  of  the  bench  and  bar. 
She  has  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of  her  cavalier  blood, 
which  is  united  with  the  moderation  of  her  Quaker  forefathers. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
holds  the  Chairmanship  of  its  literary  Committee,  and  that 
of  the  Committee  upon  Membership,  and  was  elected  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893,  Star-e  Regent  of  Illinois. 

Honor  Dokskv  Howard. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

An  Address  Delivered  before  tlie  Mary  Washington  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  on  the  Anniversary,  of  Jefferson's 
Birthday,  April  fjth,  ./Sgj,  by  his  Great-Grandson,  Hon.  f.  E„ 
Mason,  of  Virginia. 

In  the  county  of  Albemarle,  at  a  homestead  called  Shad  well, 
situated  in  a  most  fertile  and  exquisitely  picturesque  valley, 
with  the  rock-bound  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  north  and 
south — the  murmuring  waters  of  the  Rivanna  flowing  between, 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  itself  far  in  the  west,  lifting  its  crested 
peaks  heavenward,  was  born  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1743. 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  and  Jane  Jefferson,  she  being 
born  a  Randolph,  the  daughter  of  Isham  Randolph. 

The  colony  of  Virginia  was  settled  mainly  by  three  classes 
of  people.  Those  who  came  to  her  shores  with  that  enter- 
prising sailor,  John  Smith,  were  traders  and  adventurers, 
willing  to  undergo  hardship  by  land  or  bv  sea  with  the  prospect 
of  booty  ahead.  Following  them  were  many  sturdy,  honest 
Englishmen,  who  had  sustained  the  honor  of  Great  Britain  on 
many  a  hard  fought  battlefield,  and  in  whose  souls  there  lived 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race.  After 
Charles  I  was  beheaded,  then  came  the  cavillers  and  refugees, 
who  established  an  aristocracy  after  the  fashion  of  the  mother 
country,  which  was  destined  to  be  attacked  with  all  the  power 
and  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  evident  Peter  Jeffer- 
son did  not  belong  to  this  class.  It  is  equally  evident  that  he 
was  of  those  whose  prowess,  whose  enterprise  and  whose 
bravery  had  given  tone,  energy  and  power  to  the  nation  upon 
whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets. 

We  are  informed  by  the  champion  of  human  rights  himself, 
that  his  father's  education  was  quite  neglected,  but  "being  of 
a  strong  mind,  sound  judgment  and  eager  after  information,  he 
read  much  and  improved  himself."      He  was  a  man  of  fine  intel- 
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licence,  high  character,  and  practical  to  a  fault.  His  name  is 
linked  with  the  history  of  Virginia  for  other  reasons  than  as 
the  father  of  the  third  President.  Like  Washington,  he  was 
n  surveyor,  and  assisted  in  the  completion  of  the  first  map  ot 
Virginia,  excepting  that  prepared  by  John  Smith. 

Peter  Jefferson,  doubtless  recognizing  the  germs  of  a  great 
mind  in  his  son  Thomas,  spared  no  efforts  from  the  earliest 
moment  to  give  him  a  thorough  education.  He  was  placed  at 
an  English  school  when  only  five  years  of  age  ;  at  the  Latin, 
when  nine.  Here  he  continued  till  fourteen,  when  his  father 
died.  After  this,  he  was  not  neglected  ;  two  years  he  was 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maury,  "a  correct  classical  scholar."  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  William  and  Mary. 

He  says  the  destinies  of  his  life  were  fixed  at  William  and 
Mary.  A  hard  student  with  an  untiring  mind,  eager  for 
knowledge,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  future  distinction  :  and 
had  he  not  entered  ail  the  distractions  of  politics  and  been 
regarded  as  first  and  foremost  as  a  great  political  leader,  a 
shining  mark  for  criticism  and  political  abuse,  he  would  have 
been  celebrated  in  science  and  literature. 

It  has  been  noted  that  he  said  the  destinies  of  his  life  were 
fixed  at  William  and  Mar}-.  We  are  prone  to  believe  that 
the  real  turning  point  in  his  life  occurred  just  outside  the 
college  walls.  In  1765,  when  the  rovolutions  against  the 
famous  Stamp  Act  were  under  discussion  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  there  stood,  silent  and  unnoticed  at  the  door, 
this  young  man.  He  saw  the  great  popular  orator.  Patrick 
Henry  ;  he  heard  the  great  speech  then  delivered  ;  he  heard 
the  wrongs  of  his  people  proclaimed — the  throne  of  England 
defied.  In  Jefferson's  own  words,  "he  seemed  to  speak  as 
Homer  wrote."  The  fiery  eloquence  of  Henry,  and  the  cool, 
calculating  logic  of  Johnson,  a  lawyer  from  the  Northern 
Keck,  who  followed  him,  made  an  impression  upon  Jefferson  he 
could  never  forget.  As  he,  unnoticed,  turned  his  footsteps 
from  that  door,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  various  feelings 
and  emotions  which  burned  in  his  bosom.  Impressed  with 
all  he  had  heard,  inspired  with  a  zeal  for  his  country's  welfare, 
deeply  sensible  of  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  her.  it  was 
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no  wild  dream  or  false  ambition  which  marked  out  for  him  the 
path  lie  afterwards  trod. 

While  at  William  and  Mary,  Jefferson's  j'oung  heart  was 
captivated  by  the  charms  and  beauty  of  Miss  Rebecca  BurwelL 
Just  as  he  was  assured  by  her  that  he  was  the  favored  suitor, 
and  indulging  himself  in  the  imaginary  delights  of  a  love- 
requited,  his  hopes  were  withered  like  the  flower  touched  by 
an  unexpected  frost.  The  fair  lady  suddenly  exercised  that 
prerogative  of  all  other  ladies,  changed  her  mind  and  married 
another.  In  1772,  Jefferson,  however,  having  rallied  from  his 
blighted  hopes,  married  the  beauti.ul  and  accomplished  Mrs. 
Skelton,  a  young  widow  of  twenty-three,  she  being  born  a 
Wagles,  of  Charles  City  county.  Six  children  were  born  to 
them,  only  two  reaching  the  age  of  maturity,  one  becoming 
Mrs.  Eppes,  the  other  Mrs.  Randolph. 

After  leaving  college,  he  studied  law  under  George  Wythe, 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  distinguished  jurists  that  ever 
adorned  the  bench  in  Virginia.  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
attending  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  the  courts  beyond  what 
may  be  said  of  many  other  country  lawyers.  His  income 
from  this  source  was  only  $3,000  per  annum.  As  an  advocate, 
it  was  said  of  him  by  the  people  that  he  always  appeared  to  be 
on  the  right  side. 

As  a  legislator,  no  one  could  do  justice  to  Jefferson  in  a 
limited  space,  for  it  was  here  that  the  character  and  political 
creed  of  the  man  stood  out  in  bold  relief.  He  was  first  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  from  Albemarle  county,  when 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  Bold  and  aggressive,  he  advocated 
and  forced  reforms,  and  attacked,  without  hesitation,  old  laws 
and  customs.  He  abolished  the  law  of  entails.  "To  annul  this 
privilege,"  he  says,  "and  instead  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
of  more  harm  and  danger  than  beneht  to  society,  to  make  an 
opening  for  the  aristocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature 
has  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the  interests  of  society 
and  scattered  with  equal  hand  through  all  its  conditions,  was 
deemed  essential  to  a  well  ordered   republic." 

This  stern  sense  of  justice  appears  again,  when  he  advo- 
cates a  bill  to  abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture.  Under  the 
common  law  of  England,  the  eldest  son  inherited  all  the  ances- 
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tors  real  estate,  thus  excluding  the  daughters,  who  should  have 
been  the  most  meritorious  objects  of  the  ancestor's  bounty,  if 
any  distinction  were  made.  Jefferson's  hand  penned  the  law  of 
descent  which  is  upon  our  statute  books  to-day,  under  which 
all  heirs  of  same  class  share  equally,  and  so  clearly  and  con- 
cisely was  it  drawn,  that  forty  years  elapsed  before  any  ques- 
tion of  serious  importance  was  raised  as  to  its  construction. 
This  was  quickly  settled  by  court  of  last  resort,  while  a  sub- 
sequent act  appended  to  this  by  other  hands,  has  been  notori- 
ous for  the  number  of  times  the  courts  have  been  called  upon 
to  construe  it.  In  proposing  this  radical  change  in  the  com- 
mon law  canons  of  descent  (these  being  entirely  abrogated), 
Mr.  Jefferson  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton, who,  seeing  that  the  old  law  could  not  be  maintained, 
suggested  by  way  of  compromise,  that  the  Hebrew  plan 
be  adopted,  which  gave  the  eldest  son  donble  the  part  of  the 
other  children.  Jefferson's  reply  is  characteristic  and  replete 
with  sarcasm.  ''If."  he  says,  "  the  eldest  son  could  eat  twice 
as  much,  or  do  double  work,  it  might  be  a  natural  evidence  of 
his  right  to  a  double  portion  ;  but  being  on  a  par  in  his  powers 
and  wants  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  also  be  on  a 
par  in  the  partition  of  patrimony." 

Actuated  by  this  same  stern  sense  of  justice,  he  advocated 
the  education  of  the  masses  at  public  expense.  This  was  met 
with  determined  opposition.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
sentiment  heretofore  existing  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  was 
strongly  against  public  education,  and  to  give  some  idea  of 
this,  exaggerated  though  it  be,  we  quote  the  language  of  the 
Royal  Governor,  Berkely,  who  said  :  "  Thank  God.  there  are 
no  free  schools  nor  printing  press  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years  ;  for  learning  has  brought  about 
disobedience,  and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  printing 
has  divulged  these  and  libels  against  the  best  government."  It 
must  also  be  admitted  that  this  sentiment  existed  long  after 
Virginia  became  a  State,  yet  Jefferson  had  sown  the  seed  which 
was  eventually  to  bring  forth  a  rich  harvest.  We  have  now 
the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  movement,  started 
over  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  grown  to  be  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  old  state,  now   lifting   herself  from  the  wreck  and 
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ruin  of  war,  and,  though   still  bearing  its  scars,  she  expends 
annually  in   the  cause  of  free  education   about   two  millions  of 
dollars. 

No  greater  or  more  durable  monument  could  stand  in  mem- 
ory of  any  one  than  the  University  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
Jefferson  and  nurtured  by  him  in  its  infancy.  Nothing  he 
had  ever  done,  in  all  his  eventful  career,  gave  him  more  genu- 
ine gratification  and  pleasure  in  his  old  age,  than  this  magnifi- 
cent institution. 

In  colonial  days,  the  predominating  class  in  Virginia  were 
true  disciples  of  the  Established  Church.  The  grant  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  contained  the  provision  that  the  laws  of  the 
Colony,  "  should  not  be  against  the  true  Christian  faith  as  now 
professed  in  the  church  of  England."  Among  the  wealthy 
class  in  Virginia,  controlling  her  legislative  bodies,  indepen- 
dent and  fearless,  witli  a  veneration  for  the  ancient  church,  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  deep-seated  was  this  feeling  for 
her  existing  rights,  and  what  a  storm  of  opposition  it  must 
have  brought  upon  the  man  who  would  assail  them.  It  was 
Jefferson,  who,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  proposed  the  statute  of 
religious  freedom.  The  contest  was  bitter  and  every  inch  of 
ground  stoutly  contested.  To  that  clause,  in  this  far-reaching 
and  beautifully  worded  statute,  which  declares,  "  coercion  is  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  author  of  our  religion  "  ;  an. 
amendment  was  offered,  making  it  read,  "coercion  is  a  depar- 
ture from  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  the  author  of  our  religion.'' 
This  amendment  was  lost  by  a  decisive  vote,  and  by  its  rejec- 
tion Jefferson  won  a  complete  and  sweeping  victory,  because 
his  idea  was,  as  this  was  a  free  government,  man  should  wor- 
ship God  as  his  conscience  might  dictate — that  the  Mohamma- 
dan,  as  well  as  the  Christian,  the  Jew  as  well  as  the  Gentile, 
the  infidel  as  well  as  the  believer,  might  here  find  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  upon  subjects  religious,  untrammeled  by 
the  coercion,  support  or  influence  of  the  State. 

It  seems  to  us  that  here  the  boldness  of  the  man  stood  out 
preeminently.  lie  longed  to  see  a  government  purely  republican. 
He  saw  standing  in  his  way  laws  and  customs  hundreds  of  years 
old  ;  he  saw  across  his  path  the  church  itself,  surrounded  by  a 
wealthy  class  and  his  own  kindred,  around  which,  the  law  had 
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drawn  its  circle.  No  one  had  dared  to  lift  a  hand  against  it, 
vet  he  fearlessly  attacked  those  ancient  laws  and  customs.  It 
may  have  been  said  tbat  be  was  a  communist — that  he  yielded 
to  the  wishes  of  the  mob,  and  brought  to  these  shores  the  wild 
ideas  of  the  French  Revolutionist  ;  but  time  has  vindicated 
him,  and  men,  who  have  been  foremost,  since  his  day,  in 
guiding  this  great  government,  have  applauded  his  wisdom. 

A  review  of  the  life  of  Jefferson  would  be  incomplete,  with- 
out a  reference  to  his  position  upon  the  subject  of  slavery.     It 
is  not  generally   known,    though   nevertheless   true,    that  Vir- 
ginia was  the  first  country  in  the  world  to  set  its  seal  of  disap- 
probation upon  slavery.      Long  before  Jefferson  came  upon  the 
scene  of  action,  repeated  efforts   had  been  made  by  the  people 
of  the  colony  to   stop  the   importation    of  slaves,  and  to  break 
up  what  Professor  Minor,    of  the   University    of  Virginia  calls 
the  ''opprobium  of  modern  civilization  ;''   yet  all  such  efforts 
were  promptly  met  by  royal  veto.      Hardly  had  Jefferson  taken 
his  seat  in  the  legislature,  before  he  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  their  manumission.     This   was   promptly    vetoed   by  royal 
authority,  and  he,  seeing  then    the   proportions  to   which    the 
institution  was  growing,    and   that  in  certain   sections  public 
sentiment  had  a  tendency   to  accept   it  permanently,  said,  this 
last    "royal  negative  closed    the   last   door    to   every   hope  of 
amelioration."       During  his  whole  life,  he  was  a  strong  oppo- 
nent of  this  institution,    nor   was  he  without  ardent  follower^. 
Years  after  his  death  there    were   Virginians  who  clung  to  his 
ideas  upon  the  subject,   and   the  sentiment   boldly  created  by 
him,  was  freely  entertained   and   expressed   by   others   in    the 
State,  nor  was  there  any  time  in   the   history   of  the  Common- 
wealth when  it  was  entirely  extinguished.       The   Declaration 
of  Independence  as  it  originally  came  from  his  hand,  contained 
an  emancipation  proclamation  as  strong  as  any  ever  penned  by 
lyincoln.      It  was  eliminated  from  the  original  draught  by  other 
hands  ;   vet  there  stood  this  man,  with   warning   voice,  gazing; 
with  prophetic  vision  down  the  future  pathway  of  an  indepen- 
dent people.      And  when  he  was  old.    writing   from   his  moun- 
tain home,  reviewing  the  past,    and  as   in   a   vision,  beholding 
his  country's  future,   he   said  :     "  Yet   the    day   is   not   distant 
when  it  (  the  public  mind  |    must   hear  and    adopt  it,  or  worse 
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will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate  than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free.  *  *  *  *  *  * 
If  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 
the  prospect  held  up." 

"Cassandra  cried  ;  but  by  the  gods'  decree, 
All  heard,  and  none  believed  the  prophecy." 

Jefferson's  national  political  career  is  known,  to  the  world. 
While  patriots  of  the  North  were  urging  resistance  to  the 
Crown,  he  was  unrelenting  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  South. 
In  an  old  room,  in  an  old  tavern  in  Williamsburg,  he  formed 
what  was  known  as  the  committee  of  correspondence.  This, 
in  our  opinion,  was  the  first  step  towards  a  union,  for  in  the 
letters  of  this  committee,  it  was  declared  that  an  attack  upon 
one  colony  should  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  all.  He  pub- 
lished a  summary  view  of  the  rights  of  British  Americans, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  for  which  offense 
against  the  mother  country,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  introduced 
in  the  English  Parliament,  including,  besides  his  own,  the 
names  of  Hancock,  two  Adams,  Peyton  Randolph,  Patrick 
Henry  and  others.  It  is  no  strange  thing  that  the  first  unquali- 
fied prohibition  on  the  powers  of  Congress  in  the  constitution, 
is  a  prohibition  upon  bills  of  attainder. 

One  of  the  celebrated  committee  to  prepare  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  from  his  hand  came  that  instrument,  appeal- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion, and  declaring  that  the  Colonies  are,  and  of  a  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States.  Secretary  of  State  under 
General  Washington,  he  filled  the  office  with  credit  to  the 
Republic,  and  helped  to  guide  her  safely  through  the  rocks 
and  breakers  which  threatened  her.  Minister  to  France  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  our  history,  he  gave  dignity  to  the  new 
government  by  his  intelligence  and  manhood,  and  became  the 
companion  of  the  foremost  men  of  thought  and  action  in  that 
period.  Vice- President  under  that  distinguished  man  of  that 
great  State,  which  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  sister, 
Virginia,  in  the  front  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  he 
evinced  a  knowledge  of  government  which  brought  him  fulls' 
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aimed,  into  the  political  arena— the  peer  of  his  President,  soon 
to  separate  and  tread  diverging  paths. 

Seizing  as  his  political  faith  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
yet  new  constitution — holding  dear   to   his  heart    the.   ideas  of 
the  Virginia  resolutions,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  "these  Colonies  are,  and  of  right   ought  to  he,  free  and 
independent  States,"  believing  in  the  civil  and  political  equality 
of  all  men   before    the  law,    he   formed  a   party  which  twice 
elected  him  president,  and  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  half 
the  history  of  the  country.       Accused   of  being   in   sympathy 
with  the  mob,   he  adhered   to  the   letter   of  the   constitution, 
and  declared  that  to  be  his  polar  star.       Charged  with  import- 
ing the  mad   and   unmerciful  theories  of  France,    lie   was   the 
champion  of  peace  and  mere)'.      Believing  that  the  Union  was 
a  compact  between  the  States,  he  could  justify  revolution  only 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.      A  States-rights  advocate  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the.  term,   yet  the    nullification  ideas  of  a 
later  school  formed  no  part  of  his  creed,  for  he  declared  that 
with  the  people  rested  the  supreme  sovereignty,  and  they  were 
the  tribunal    of    last   resort   in    an   appeal   for  the  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  government        There  was 
one  thing,   however,   which  escaped  his  piercing  eye  and  his 
unwearying  vigilance.     The  constitution  was  in  faetaeompro- 
mise  between    the  States-rights   ideas  of  Jefferson  and  those 
of  a  centralized  government  held  by  Hamilton.      It  was  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  said  he 
saw  at  the  time  of  its  ratification,    what   Washington   did  not 
see,  and  what  only  two  men,  George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry 
saw — "poison  under  the  wing  of  the  eagle."       Happy   is  the 
present  generation,  and  happy  will  be  future,   that  the  differ- 
ences which  disturbed  our  forefathers,   even   in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  have  gone,  and  gone  forever. 

In  all  of  Jefferson's  career,  he  never  appointed  a  relation  to 
office.  He  said  about  appointments  to  office  that  he  made  for 
himself  one  ingrate  and  a  hundred  enemies  for  every  appoint- 
ment given.  During  his  terms  as  President,  there  were  the 
usual  number  of  patriotic  citizens,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  offices  to  be  filled,  who  evinced  a  willingness  to  serve  their 
country.    He  encountered  the  same  difficulties  which  beset  every 
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administration.  He  found  none  of  his  political  creed  in  office, 
when  he  was  first  elected.  The  Federalist,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  denounced  the  idea  of  removals  for  political  purposes. 
The  contest  then  begins.  He  received  a  most  solemn  protest  from 
the  merchants  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  against  Ids  appoint- 
ing a  Democrat — a  good  man — to  office  in  that  town,  and 
lamenting  that  achange  in  administration  must  produce  a  change 
in  subordinate  offices.  In  his  reply,  he  gently  reminds  them  that, 
on  his  induction  into  the  Presidency,  he  found  none  in  sympa- 
thy with  him  ;  that  this  wrong  must  be  righted.  "That done," 
he  says,  "  1  shall  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things  when 
the  only  questions  concerning  a  candidate  shall  be  :  Is  lie  hon- 
est ?  Is  he  capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution  ?"  It 
might  be  supposed  from  this  that  he  was  what  would  be  known 
at  this  day  as  a  civil -service  reformer  Hut  he  never  measured 
up  to  the  standard  of  these  reformers  ;  and  while,  on  the  other- 
hand,  he  never  embraced  the  doctrine.  ''  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils,"  lie  laid  down  certain  rules  which  entirely  excluded 
a  partisan  in  the  opposing  party  from  participating  in  the  pat- 
ronage of  his  administration,  but  those  might  be.  retained  who 
simply  exercised  their  rights  of  conscience  in  voting.  He  paid 
special  attention  to  the  removals  of  all  revenue  officers  and 
United  States  attorneys  who  were  of  opposite  political  faith. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  bitter  partisan  spirit  of  this 
day,  and  are  often  referred  to  the  !'  better  days"  of  the  Republic. 
I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  Republic,  as  a  body  politic,  has 
seen  no  better  days.  It  is  stronger,  safer,  and  more  closely 
united  than  ever  before  in  all  its  illustrious  history.  Men 
and  women  may  be  divided  on  economical  questions,  but  never 
before  have  the  people  throughout  the  land  taken  more  interest 
in  the  general  welfare  and  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  broth- 
erly love  and  devotion  to  the  Union.  The  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  most  potent  factors  here,  and  their 
influence  is,  perhaps,  more  far-reaching  in  this  noble  cause 
than  the  most  sanguine  have  ever  dreamed.  The  party  spirit 
of  Jefferson's  day  can  no  more  be  compared  to  the  present  than 
a  cyclone  can  be  compared  to  a  gentle  zephyr  of  May— a 
deluge  to  an  April  shower.  George  Washington  was  accused 
of  corruption.      No  man  was  too  high  or  too  pure  for  unmerci- 
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fr.l  and  unscrupulous  attack.  Everything  was  said  about  Jef- 
ferson that  a  violent  partisan  spirit  could  invent.  Matters 
reflecting  upon  his  personal  character,  and  even  his  honesty, 
were  freely  circulated  and  readily  believed  by  a  too  credulous 
enemy.  It  was  said  he  would  cater  to  the  meanest  wishes  of 
the  mob,  whom  he  was  jealous  not  to  offend  ;  or,  as  Mrs.  Adams 
expressed  it,  "We  have  no  nobilities  now  ;  it  is  all  mobilities." 
A  Federalist  paper.  The  Wasp,  accused  him  oi  calling  Wash- 
ington a  traitor,  a  perjurer,  and  a  robber,  and  Adams  a  hoary- 
headed  incendiary.  The  editor  was  indicted  for  libel,  and  this 
very  interesting  case  will  be  found  under  style  of  People  v. 
Croswell,  reported  3  Johns,  337.  Xor  did  the  good  and  pure 
Mr.  Adams  himself  escape.  Many  hard  things  were  said  and 
printed  about  him.  And  once,  for  this,  a  prosecution  was  set 
on  foot,  under  the  sedition  law,  in  the  Federal  Court  against 
Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  who  was  convicted.  This  celebrated  case 
caused  an  upheaval  of  political  excitement,  and  forms  part  of 
the  history  of  those  times.  The  judiciary  were  bitterly 
attacked,  but  the  ermine,  as  impartial  history  records,  was 
unsullied.  This  feeling  was  carried  into  the  private  relations 
of  men  and  women,  and  the  United  States  almost  formed  itself 
into  two  distinct  social  circles.  It  separated  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Adams,  who  had  been  devoted  friends  ;  but  the  breach  was 
late  in  their  lives  healed  by  mutual  offers  of  reconciliation. 

While  Washington  and  Jefferson  did  not  exactly  coincide  on 
political  questions,  they  were  always  friends.  They  certainly 
had  two  things  in  common — the  preservation  of  the  infant 
Republic  and  the  enforcement  of  its  constitutional  guarantees. 
Both  had  a  feeling  excessively  repugnant  to  monarchy,  and 
it  is  amazing  at  this  day  to  know  how  fearful  they  were  of 
parades  and  forms  and  ceremonies.  Jefferson  mildly  upbraided 
Washington  for  the  parades  and  ceremonies  attending  his 
inauguration  ;  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  anything  whicli 
even  had  a  tendency  to  introduce  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  English  Court  that  they  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
put  down  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  ;  JefTeison  himself, 
records  the  solemn  fact  that  they  kept  awake  on  one  occasion 
nearly  the  entire  night  devising  some  means  by  which  they 
might  suppress  it. 
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As  throwing  special  light  upon  the  inside  history  of  those 
trying  times,  the  letters  of  the  two  Virginians  arc  interesting- 
reading.  Some  of  them  relate  to  the  movements  of  troops 
and  supplying  the  army  with  arms  and  provisions.  In  one  of 
these  letters  Jefferson  gives  a  list  of  contributions  from  Vir- 
ginia women  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and.  as  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est, especially  as  the  names  are  so  familiar  to-day,  the  following 
extract  from  this  letter  is  given  : 

"  Mrs.  Sarah  Cary,  a  watch  chain,  cost  /y  ;  Mrs.  Ambler, 
five  gold  rings  ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Ambler,  three  gold  rings  ;  Mrs. 
Nicholas,  a  diamond  drop  ;  Mrs.  Griffin,  of  Dover,  10  half 
joes;  Mrs.  Gilmer,  five  guineas;  Mrs.  Anna  Ramsey,  for 
Fairfax,  one-half  joe,  three  guineas,  three  pistereens,  one  bit, 
paper  money,  four  bundles,  ^75,518^2;  Mrs.  Lewis,  for  Albe- 
marle, ,£1,559  8  $.t  paper  money  ;  Mrs.  Weldon,  ,£39;  Mrs. 
Blackburn,  for  Prince  William,  $7,506  paper  money  ;  Mrs. 
Randolph,  the  younger,  of  Chatsworth,  $Soo  ;  Mrs.  Fitzhugh 
and  others,  ^558. 

During  that  memorable  struggle,  the  devotion  of  the  women, 
North  and  South,  to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  steadfast  and 
true.  Their  descendants  have  even*  reason  to  be  proud  of 
such  ancestry,  and  the  first  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  keep  alive 
their  memory.  In  all  the  ages  to  come,  there  will  be  recorded 
in  the  brightest  pages  of  history  the  Daughters  of  Liberty. 
As  long  as  freedom  has  a  votary,  as  long  as  the  fires  of  Ameri- 
can patriotism  shall  burn  upon  the  altar,  there  shall  live,  un- 
dimmed  by  time  and  unworn  by  age,  the  unselfish  devotion  of  the 
patriotic  women  of  the  North  in  that  great  struggle,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  a  worn  and  half-starved  army  when 
defeat  pressed  close  upon  their  ranks.  The  boom  of  the  cannon 
and  the  clash  of  the  sabre  were  around  their  homes.  Neither 
were  the  sisters  of  the  South  idle.  Jewels  were  sold  and  the 
proceeds  sent  to  the  army.  Hands  which  had  never  toiled 
before  now  grasped  the  spinning  wheel  ;  and  all  that  brilliant 
enthusiasm  which  has  ever  characterized  them  and  shone  out 
most  conspicuously  in  adversity — all  that  devotion  to  a  cause 
where  sympathies  are  aroused,  growing  stronger  as  disaster 
approaches — nerved  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  sustained  him  in 
defeat,  and  crowned  him  in  victory.      It  is   true,  there  was  no 
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Deborah  who  led  the  hosts  of  Israel  against  her  enemies — no 
heaven-inspired  Joan  d'Arc,  armed  cap-a-pie,  to  seize  the 
banner  of  her  country  in  one  hand  and  her  glittering  sword  in 
the  other,  to  lead  a  conquering  army  of  men  amid  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  finally  to  plant  that  banner  upon  the  ramparts 
of  the  enemy  ;  yet,  without  the  influence,  the  work  and  the 
sacrifice  of  these  patriotic  women,  are  we  safe  in  saying  that 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same,  and  that  victory  would 
have  perched  upon  the  banners  of  the  Americans?  Forever 
may  they  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  their  country.  Forever 
may  their  bright  example  shine  to  inspire  others  to  keep  alive 
a  sentiment  dear  to  every  American  heart — the  preservation  of 
the  Union  in  its  purity  and  integrity. 

Jefferson  believed  in  and  adhered  to  the  most  rigid  economy 
in  public  affairs.  He  has  been  censured  and  severely  criticised 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  and  inflexibility  of  his  frugality 
observed  during  all  his  administration.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  reason,  we  should  rather  admire  than  censure.  He 
found,  on  his  induction  into  office,  that  the  people  who 
had  been  in  control  had  a  strong  inclination  to  imitate  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  governments  of  Europe.  He 
knew  we  had  in  our  midst  a  class,  strong  and  influential,  which 
praised  the  British  Government  and  thought  that,  even  with 
all  its  faults,  it  was  the  best  which  could  be  devised.  He, 
moreover,  knew  that  just  after  the  close  of  the  war  certain 
ambitious  officers  had  carried  their  love  for  old  institutions  so 
far  as  to  wish  to  make  George  Washington  king.  In  all  this 
he  saw  a  danger,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  check  it  and  to 
make  the  government  what  the  framers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  intended  it  should  be. 
The  writer  was  never  disposed  to  credit  the  popular  story  about 
his  riding  on  horseback  to  the  White  House,  tying  his  horse 
to  the  railing  of  the  lot,  and  delivering  his  inaugural  address, 
but  Miss  Sarah  Randolph,  in  the  "Domestic  Life  of  Jefferson," 
gives  some  credence  to  it.  The  facts  seem  to  be  these  :  He 
came  on  horseback  to  Washington  City  before  his  inauguration 
day,  and  on  that  day  was  escorted  to  the  Capitol  by  a  few 
party  friends,  where  he  delivered  his  address.  He  sent  his 
message  to  Congress,  instead  of  going  in  person  to  deliver  it 
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as  his  predecessors  had  done.  He  abolished  levees  at  the 
White  House,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Washington  society,  and 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  fashionable 
dames  of  that  day.  lie  carried  his  simplicity  to  an  extreme, 
when,  robed  in  his  dressing  gown  and  having  on  an  old  pair 
of  slippers,  he  met  the  English  embassador,  who  had  come  to 
the  Executive  Mansion  to  pay  his  respects.  The  horses  and 
carriages,  which  Mr.  Adams  had  turned  over  to  him- as  public 
property,  he  sold  and  turned  the  money  into  the  public  treas- 
ury, yet,  being  a  dear  lover  of  good  horses,  he  had  just  pur- 
chased and  paid  for,  with  his  own  funds,  five  for  his  use  as 
President,  the  prices  for  which  ranged  from  $300  to  S500. 
While  in  public  affairs  his  simplicity  and  economy  were  carried 
to  an  extreme,  his  private  affairs  were  conducted  on  a  differ- 
ent plan  and  a  different  scale,  though  it  cannot  be  said  this 
was  in  accordance  with  his  tastes.  It  arose  from  necessity. 
Virginia  hospitality  is  known  to  the  world,  and  in  no  one  man 
was  it  more  thoroughly  exemplified  than  in  Jefferson.  His 
home  was  open  to  all  men,  both  of  low  and  high  degree,  and 
he  always  entertained  his  guest  in  the  highest  style.  His 
account  books  show  that  while  he  was  President  an  enormous 
sum  was  paid  annually  for  imported  wines  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
lie  was  noted  for  his  sobriety.  He  himself  drank  onljr  the 
lightest  wines,  did  not  know  one  card  from  another,  and  never 
permitted  any  game  at  cards  to  be  played  in  his  house. 

Cicero  has  said  :  "The  primary  law  of  history  is  that  it 
should  not  dare  to  state  anything  false  :  next  that  it  should 
dare  to  state  the  truth,  that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of 
favor  nor  yet  of  hatred  in  its  words."  Therefore,  in  writing  a 
review  of  the  life  of  Jefferson,  there  should  not  be  omitted  a 
subject  which  has  been  of  so  much  controversy,  namely,  his 
views  upon  religion.  That  he  has  been  done  great  injustice 
here,  no  one  familiar  witli  his  life  will  deny.  In  all  matters 
he  relied  upon  his  own  resources  of  mind  ;  called  all  theories, 
mysteries  and  doctrines  to  the  bar  of  reason  ;  asserted  that 
this  was  the  only  oracle  which  Heaven  had  given  mankind  for 
his  guide,  and  that  he  would  be  held  accountable,  not  for  the 
lightness,  but  for  the  uprightness  of  his  conclusion^.  He  be- 
lieved firmly  and  unflinchingly  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
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thing's,  visible  and  invisible,  but  plucked  the  richest  jewels  of 
Christ's  precepts    from  the  crown  of  faith  and  wore  them  as 

badges  of  the  highest  and  purest  code  of  morals  which  had 
ever  been  given  to  the  world.      He  at  one  time  freely  expressed 

himself  as  preferring',  of  all  religions,  the  Unitarian.  Writing 
to  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  1S05,  he  gives  a  synopsis  of  his  views 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  says  : 

"  They  are  the  result  of  a  life  of  enquiry  and  reflection,  and 
very  different  from  that  anti-Christian  system  imputed  to  me 
by  those  who  know  nothing  of  my  opinions.  To  the  corrup- 
tions of  Christianity,  I  am  indeed  opposed  ;  but  not  to  the 
genuine  precepts  of  Jesus  himself.  I  am  a  Christian  in  the 
only  sense  he  intended  one  to  be  ;  sincerely  attached  to  his 
doctrines,  in  preference  to  all  others  ;  ascribing  to  himself 
every  human  excellence  ;  and  believing  he  never  claimed  any 
other." 

I  shall  add  but  little  comment  on  this  subject,  but  present 
another  letter  written  to  a  namesake,  Thomas  Jefferson  Smith, 
which  speaks  volumes.  It  contains  nearly  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  was  written  by  an  aged  man,  who  was  soon  to 
pass  from  the  scenes  of  action,  to  join  "  the  innumerable  cara- 
van which  had  gone  before/'      lie  writes  : 

"This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead.  The 
writer  will  be  in  his  grave  before  you  can  weigh  its  counsels. 
Your  affectionate  and  excellent  father  has  requested  that  I 
should  address  to  you  something  which  might  possibly  have  a 
favorable  influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run,  and, 
I,  too,  as  a  namesake  feel  an  interest  in  that  course.  Few 
words  will  be  necessary,  with  good  dispositions  on  your  part. 
Adore  God.  Reverence  and  cherish  your  parents.  Love  \  our 
neighbor  as  yourself,  and  your  country  mure  than  yourself. 
He  just.  Be  true.  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence. 
So  shall  the  life  which  you  have  entered  be  the  portal  to  one 
of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead  it  is  per- 
mitted to  care  for  the  things  of  this  world,  every  action  of 
your  life  will  be  under  my  regard.      Farewell  !" 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  closing  days  of  Jefferson. 
Here  was  the  man,  who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
the   service   of  his  country — here    was   the   man   whose  every 
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energy  had  been  exerted  in  the  cause  of  humanity — who,  for 
its  sake,  with  the  most  unselfish  devotion,  had  made  every 
sacrifice,  feeling  that  \n<  usefulness  was  now  gone,  saying  of 
himself  what  was  said  to  King  Priam,  ixA7on  tali  auxilio  ncc 
defansoribus  istis  io;ipus  egety* — dying  in  poverty  He  appealed 
to  his  native  State  to  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  his  lands  by 
lottery.  Virginia  ended  the  matter,  after  many  good  resolu- 
tions and  public  meetings,  by  doing  nothing.  The  cities  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  States  of  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  came  voluntarily  to  his  rescue  and 
eased  his  few  last  steps.  The  stranger  owns  his  birth-place. 
The  historic  Monticello  has  long  since  passed  from  the  hands 
of  his  kindred. 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  his  triumphs  and  misfortunes 
alike  would  end.  Death  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Conscious 
of  its  approach,  he  called  to  his  bedside  the  various  members 
of  his  family,  and  gave  each  counsel  and  advice  for  future 
guidance,  in  line  with  the  letter  written  to  Mr.  Smith.  The 
last  one,  a  great-granddaughter,  having  left  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  man,  he  was  heard  to  say  :  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou,  thy 
servant,  depart  in  peace."  As  showing  his  views  of  death  and 
a  future  state,  the  following  lines  are  quoted,  written  two  days 
before  his  death  and  addressed  to  one  of  his  daughters  : 

"  Life's  visions  are  vanished,  its  dreams  are  no  more  ; 
Dear  friends  of  my  bosom,  why  bathed  in  tears  ? 
I  go  to  my  Father's,  I  welcome  the  shore, 
Which  crowns  all  my  hopes  or  buries  my  cares  ; 
Then,  farewell,  my  dear,  my  loved  daughter  adieu, 
The  last  pang  of  life  is  in  parting  with  you. 
Two  seraphs  await  me,  long  shrouded  in  dealb, 
I  will  bear  them  your  love  on  my  last  parting  breath." 

On  the  third  day  of  July,  there  were  signs  of  rapidly 
approaching  dissolution.  Would  he  live  until  the  fourth  ? 
Slowly  and  sadly  the  day  wore  on.  When  evening  shades 
came  and  night  hung  her  mantle  over  the  scene,  the  silence  of 
the  bed  chamber  was  broken  by  his  suddenly  awakening  and 
saying  :  "  This  is  the  fourth  of  July."  He  had  been  dream- 
ing— perhaps  hoping  that  he  would  die  on  that  day.  Nine 
o'clock    came   and    he   firmly   refused   stimulant.       The    pulse 
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ebbed  and  flowed  ;  the  pendulum  swung  between  life  and 
death.  Twelve  o'clock  was  approaching.  The  pulse  began  to 
flutter  again  :  he  appeared  as  if  writing,  and  exclaimed  :  "The 
committee  of  safety  must  be  warned  !"  The  great  clock  in  the 
hall  at  last  sounded  the  midnight  hour — his  death  was  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  anniversary  of  Independence  !  As  the 
golden  beams  of  the  rising  sun  gilded  the  mountain  tops  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  the  taper  was  still  burning  with  an  uncer- 
tain, flickering  flame.  Fitly  minutes  past  meridian,  fourth  of 
July,  1 8 26,  without  a  pang-,  without  a  struggle,  and  the  soul 
of  Jefferson,  the  sage  of  Monticello,  had  passed  away. 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  few  equals.  There 
have  been  as  great  men — there  may  have  been  greater — but 
his  life  was  unique  :  it  stands  out  alone.  His  genius  will  flash 
its  solitary  light  across  the  ages.  A  defender  of  the  weak,  a 
friend  of  the  poor  ;  and  the  greatest  of  all  was  his  charity. 
It  may  be  said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  the  noble  King  Alfred  : 
"  Who  in  his  simple  person  possessed  all  the  Saxon  virtues  ; 
whom  misfortune  could  not  subdue,  whom  prosperity  could  not 
spoil,  whose  perseverance  nothing  could  shake  ;  who  was  hope- 
ful in  defeat  and  generous  in  success  ;  who  loved  justice,  free- 
dom, truth,  and  knowledge." 

Such  is  the  man  whose  fame  has  outlived  all  the  abuse  of 
his  personal  and  political  enemies.  Time — the  slow,  but  cer- 
tain, adjudicator  of  wrongs — has  vindicated  him.  Cradled  in 
the  tempest,  rocked  in  the  storm,  and  reared  amid  convulsions 
and  revolutions,  his  character  will  stand  out  upon  time— 

"  Like  some  tall  cliff,  whose  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  mid-way  leaves  the  storm, 
Whilst  'round  its  hase  the  1  oiling  clouds  are  spread, 
Kternal  sunshine  settles  on   its  head." 
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ELIGIBILITY. 


A  Paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  Kingston ,  New  York,  held  on  Wednesday 

September  thirteenth,    by   Mary  Swart   Hoes    Burhans,   Historian 
of  the  Chapter. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs.  Ellen 
Hardin  Walworth,  at  the  Langham,  August  9,  1S90,  a  prelimi- 
nary organization  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  formed,  preparatory  to  a  general  meeting, 
which  it  was  agreed  should  be  called  in  October,  after  the  return 
of  the  many  women  then  absent  from  the  city.  Miss  Wash- 
ington was  appointed  Registrar,  Mrs.  Walworth  Secretary, 
and  Miss  Desha  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board,  which 
consisted  of  seven  members.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  was  to 
be  asked  to  be  President,  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton  Treasurer 
of  the  organization. 

At  this  meeting  a  constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
a  Son  of  the  American  Revolution  (William  O.  McDowell,  of 
Newark,  Xew  Jersey),  and  copied  largely  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  organization,  was  discussed  and  revised.  After 
further  revision  by  Mrs.  Walworth  and  Miss  Desha,  it  was  first. 
put  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  submitted  at  the  general 
meeting  for  a  formal  organization  on  October  if,  1S90.  Appli- 
cation blanks  were  printed  and  distributed,  and  the  following 
notice  was  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  August  18, 
1890: 

Daughters  of  the  Rkvoi.utiox. — A   Movement   to   Perpetuate 

THB    MF.MORY   OF   A    HEROIC    PkkIOD. 

Washington",  August  18. — It  is  proposed  to  form  the  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Its  purpose  is  to  gather 
materials  for  history,  to  preserve  souvenirs  of  the  Revolution,  to  study 
the  manners  and  measures  of  those  days,  to  devise  the  best  methods  of 
perpetuating    the    memories    of    our    ancestors    and     celebrating     their 
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achievements.     Especially  i>  it   desired  to  preserve  some  record  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  American  women. 

Any  woman  is  eligible  to  membership  who  is  lineally  descended  from 
an  ancestor  who  assisted  in  establishing  American  Independence  dining 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  either  as  a  military  or  naval  officer,  a  soldier 
or  sailor,  or  civilian.  It  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  those  women 
eligible  for  membership  will  send  their  names  to  Miss  Eugenia  Wash- 
ington, Registrar,  S13  Thirteenth  Street  Northwest,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  will-  be  seen  by  the  above  article,  lineal  descent  was 
essential  to  eligibility  in  the  Society. 

On  October  11,  1890,  the  contemplated  meeting"  for  the 
organization  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  held  at  the  S trath more .  Arms, 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  ladies  already  named,  and  who  had 
been  in  an  organized  and  working  condition  since  August  9, 
1S90,  most  generously  consenting  that  the  meeting  should  be 
called  by  Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling.  The  Constitution,  which 
had  been  considered  and  revised  at  the  meeting  of  August 
ninth,  and  subsequently  further  revised  by  Mrs.  Walworth 
and  Miss  Desha,  was  presented  and  accepted,  subject  to  further 
revision,  and,  in  the  words  of  another,  "The  whole  machinery 
of  organization  was  ready  to  be  launched  on  the  remarkable 
anniversary  of  October  11,  1S90,"  which  dates  the  official 
birth  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Lineal  descent,  as  set  forth  hi  Constitution 
and  application  blanks,  was  essential  to  membership.  Its 
eligibility  clause  read  thus  :  "Any  woman  may  be  eligible  for 
membership  who  is  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  atid  who  is 
descended  from  an  ancestor  who,  with  unfailing  loyalty,  ren- 
dered material  aid  to  the  cause  of  Independence,  as  a  recog- 
nized patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in  one  of 
the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies  or 
States,  provided  the  applicant  shall  be  acceptable  to  the 
Society.''  The  interpolation  allowing  collateral  representation 
through  the  mother  of  a  patriot  was  suggested  in  the  Kxeeu- 
tive  Committee  after  the  meeting  of  October  11,  1890,  where 
the  Constitution  had  been  approved,  subject  to  revision.  The 
Constitution  was  again  submitted  to  the  Society  early  in 
November  ;  was  read  and  voted  upon,  section  by  section, 
still  without  the  clause  "mother  of  such  a  patriot.'1     When 
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the  meeting-  had  closed,  and  many  members  had  left,  some  one 
interested  in  this  clause  called  the  remaining  members  to  order, 
and  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  eligibility  clause,  and  then 
moved  an  insertion  of  the  clause,  "  mother  of  such  a  patriot."* 

For  purpose  of  convenience,  the  Society  divides  itself  into 
Chapters,  with  officers  elected  by  the  Chapters,  enacting  by- 
laws for  self-goverment — the  only  exaction  being  that  they 
shonld  not  conflict  with  those  of  the  National  Constitution — 
the  by-laws  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  National  Consti- 
tution that  our  State  Constitution  bears  to  our  National. 

The  National  Board  of  Management  consists  of  the  National 
Officers  and  State  Regents,  all  of  whom  represent  their  various 
constituencies  and  are  bound  by  every  tie  of  honor  and  loyalty 
faithfully  to  represent  and  enact  the  will  and  wish  of  the 
people.  Through  this  method  of  government,  all  questions 
affecting  the  Society  go  back  through  these  representatives  to 
the  people.  Thus,  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  Society,  it 
is  not  what  is  the  opinion  or  wish  of  Chapter  Regent,  or  dele- 
gate, or  State  Regent,  or  Yice-President-General  from  a  State 
in  an  individual  capacity,  but  what  is  the  opinion  and  wish  of 
the  people  whom  they  represent. 

All  constitutions  but  approximate  toward  a  standard  of  per- 
fection, as  tested  in  the  light  of  their  adaptation  to  practical 
use.  It  was  not  long  after  the  adoption  of  the  interpolation, 
"mother  such  of  a  patriot,"  in  the  eligibility  clause  of  the 
National  Constitution  that' discords,  both  positive  and  negative, 
began  to  arise — positive  by  persons  claiming  admission  to  the 
Society  through  the  mother  of  a  patriot,  with  not  one  drop  of 
that  patriot's  blood  flowing  in  their  veins;  and  negative  by 
whole  families  declining  to  enter  a  Society  which  offered  equal 
honor  to  those  who  could  make  no  proof  of  their  own  loyal 
blood,  with  those  whose  claim  to  eligibility  rested  upon  proven 
loyal  service  in  blood  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  through 
the  intervening  generations.  These  barriers  to  the  progress  of 
the  Society  were  at  hrst  most  keenly  recognized  in  the  States 

*  These  facts  \vt.:re  not  stated  iu  full  in  the  article,  "The  Origin  of  the 
National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  "  (in  the 
Amp*,KICAX  Monthi.v,  Vol.  HI,  No.  i).  and  some  misapprehension  has 
existed  ;  hence  this  change  by  the  Kditor  in  this  paragraph. 
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of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  following  December, 

1891,  a  resolution  was  offered  in  the  National  Board  to  exclude 
the  collateral  clause,  which  at  that  time  was  voted  down.  For 
the  ten  months  following',  the  Society  was  working  under  the 
incubus  of  the  collateral  clause,  with  all  its  unjust  and  hurtful 
possibilities,  when,  at  a  meeting-  of  the  National  Board  of 
Management,  held  October  6,  1892,  the  State  Regent  of 
Pennsylvania  gave  notice  in  accordance  with  Article  IN  of  the 
Constitution,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  in  November 
of  the  same  year  she  would  offer  the  following"  amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  : 
"Any  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  who  is  descended  from  a  man  or 
woman  who,  with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to 
the  cause  of  Independence,  from  a  recognized  patriot,  a  soldier 
or  sailor,  or  a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or 
States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies  or  States,  provided  that  the 
applicant  be   acceptable   to   the  Society."     On  November   16, 

1892,  pursuant  to  call,  the  Board  met.  There  were  present 
twenty  members.  The  amendment  was  read  and  signed  in  a 
representative  capacity  by  the  Regents  of  six  States — Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  New  Jersey,  California,  North  Carolina, 
and  Kentucky.  In  the  absence  of  five  of  the  Regents  repre- 
senting the  above  States,  the  vote  stood  fifteen  to  four  against 
the  amendment,  Mr-.  Walworth  and  Miss  Eugenia  Washing- 
ton, two  of  the  three  original  founders  of  the  Society  voting 
in  its  favor.  The  next  month,  December,  1892.  in  view  of 
the  strongly  growing  sentiment  prevailing  in  favor  of  the 
-amendment,  the  National  Board  issued  a  circular  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  State  and  Chapter  Regents  and  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress.  In  it  they  offered  for  consideration  an 
amendment  to  the  eligibility  clause  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion,  which  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Regent  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but  that  it  still  allowed  eligibility 
through  the  mother  of  a  patriot  by  right  of  the  service  of  a 
patriot,  not  one  drop  of  whose  blood  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the 
applicant.  In  view  of  this  circular  letter,  which  asked  for  no 
hasty  action,  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  passed  a  resolution  delaying  any  expres- 
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siou  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  to  a  future  date,  and  directed 
that  it  should  be  read  in  the  Congress  of  1893. 

At  the  Congress  of  1S93.  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
National  Board,  with  the  one  presented  by  the  State  Regent 
of  Pennsylvania  and  indorsed  by  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  California,  Xew  Jersey,  Kentucky,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, were  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  a  vote  was  taken 
as  to  which  amendment  should  be  supported  for  final  action  in 
the  Congress  of  1894.  The  vote  resulted  in  sustaining  the 
proposed  amendment  offered  by  the  States,  which  represented 
the  voice  of  the  people — fifty-eight  for  the  amendment,  or  lineal 
descent  ;  eighteen  against  the  amendment,  or  for  collateral 
representation. 

Further  than  this,  on  April  1  the  National  Board,  by  resolu- 
tion, called  a  special  meeting  for  April  12  to  take  action  on  the 
propo^ed  amendment  to  the  National  Constitution.  It  was 
moved  that  the  amendment  be  recommended  to  the  Congress 
of  1894,  and  the  vote  was  fifteen  to  four  in  favor  of  the  lineal 
amendment. 

In  the  affirmative  were — 

Mrs.  Hogg,  State  Regent  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Shippen,  State  Regent  of  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Wilbonr,  Vice-President-General  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.  TiUmann,Yice-Presideut-General  of  the  National  Society,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Greer,  Yiee-President-General  of  the  National  Society,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Brackett,  Yice-President-General  of  the  National  Society,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Heth,  Yice-President-General  of  the  National  Society,  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Smith,  Registrar-General  of  the  National  Society. 

Mrs.  Johnston,  Registrar-General  of  the  National  Society. 

Mrs.  Loekwood,  Surgeon-General  of  the  National  Society. 

Mrs.  Blount,  Historian-General  of  the  National  Society. 

Mrs.  Walworth,  Vice-President-General  of  the  National  Society,  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Dickius,  Treasurer-General  of  the  National  Society. 

Miss  Dorsey,  Vice-president-General  of  the  National  Society,  District 
of  Columbia. 
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Miss  Eugenia  Washington,  Recordiug  Secretary -General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  District  of  Columbia. 

[11  the  negative — 

Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott,  Stale  Regent  of  Maryland. 
Mrs.  ().  II.  Alexander,  Regent  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mrs.  Barclay,  Vice-President-General  o(  the  National  Society. 
Mrs.    Boynton,    Vice-President-General    of    the    National    Society    in 
Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters. 

Thus  the  vote  of  the  Congress  of  1893,  confirmed  by  that  of 
the  National  Board,  representing  the  voice  of  the  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  has  sustained  an  amendment  whereby 
the  expression,  "  mother  of  a  patriot,"  is  eliminated  from  the 
clause,  and  eligibility  is  brought  back  to  where  it  first  started, 
nnd  to  where  many  of  its  original  founders  have  earnestly 
sought  to  bring  it — lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor,  whether 
man  or  woman,  who  helped  to  achieve  American  Independ- 
ence— and  the  vote  in  the  coming  Congress  of  1894  is  for  or 
against  the  amendment,  as  recommended  by  the  Congress  of 
1893  and  the  National  Board. 

The  question  before  us  for  consideration  is  the  new  amend- 
ment to  the  eligibility  clause  of  the  National  Constitution,  as 
recommended  by  the  Congress  of  1893  and  the  National 
Board  in  special  session  on  the  twelfth  of  the  following  April. 

The  present  eligibility  clause  reads  thus  : 

ARTICLE  HI. 

EUGIBIUTV    AND    ADMISSION. 

SECTION  i.  Any  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  who  is  descended  from  an  ancestor  who, 
with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause  of  Independ- 
ence as  a  recognized  patriot,  as  soldier  or  sailor,  or  as  a  civil  officer  in 
one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the  United  Colonies  or 
States,  or  from  the  mother  of  such  a  patriot ;  provided  that  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Society. 

The  interpolation,  "  mother  of  such  a  patriot,"  was  the 
thought  of  a  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  McDowell,  and 
suggested  to  Miss  Desha,  one  of  the  three  original  founders  of 
'the  Society,  by  Mr.  McDowell.  Miss  Desha  presented  it  as  a 
suggestion  to  the  Executive  Board,  and  it  was  finally  adopted, 
as  before  stated.     The  object   was  a   noble  one,   and  one  for 
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which  both  parties  or  elements  in   the    Society    are    striving 

to-day  to  further  honor  the  women  of   1776. 

But  following  the  dictates  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
head,  they  saw  only  the  uses  of  tiie  expression  and  not  its 
abuses.  They  made  the  fatal  error  of  not  stipulating  that  the 
mother  should  be  of  even  proven  loyalty  ;  but  if  she  were  the 
mother  of  a  patriot,  one  could  ascend  to  her  and  descend  from 
her  through  a  patriot,  when  not  a  drop  of  that-  patriot  blood 
would  be  coursing  in  the  veins  of  the  applicant.  In  this  case 
no  honor  was  done  to  the  mother,  and  an  untruth  was  recorded 
of  the  applicant,  for  in  no  sense  was  she  descended  from  an 
ancestor  who  helped  to  achieve  American  Independence  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  was  found  that  through  the  expression, 
11  mother  of  such  a  patriot,"  a  person  without  proof  of  loyalty 
in  her  own  blood  could  enter  the  Society  because  the  mother 
of  her  ancestor  was  the  mother  of  a  patriot,  who  was  not  and 
could  not  be  her  ancestor.  The  mother  might  have  died  years 
before  the  war,  she  might  have  been  a  Tory  ;  in  the  absence 
of  proof  we  know  not,  and  we  have  no  right  to  assume  either 
her  Toryism  or  her  patriotism  in  a  Society  where  eligibility 
rests  upon  proof  of  loyal  service. 

On  the  contrary,  the  new  amendment  restricts  eligibility  to 
loyal  sources  ;  it  simply  says  we  must  descend  from  parent  to 
child,  and  must  prove  that  the  blood  which  flowed  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary hero,  whether  man  or  woman,  is  still  coursing  in  us  : 
and  that  this  bone  and  sinew  and  nerve  and  muscle  are  but 
the  outcome  of  our  Revolutionary  hero  ;  that  this  legacy  of 
blood  is  ours  by  direct  inheritance,  and  we  cannot  share  it 
with  another.  Thus  we  are  made  in  fact  what  we  are  in 
name — true  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  present  eligibility  clause  honors  the  mother  simply 
because  she  is  the  mother  of  a  patriot  ;  the  new  amendment 
honors  her  for  what  she  was  in  and  of  herself,  and  not  as 
another  has  expressed  it,  "because  she  shines  in  the  reflected 
lustre  of  a  kinsman  who  was  a  hero.':  There  is  much  recorded 
proof  of  the  services  of  women.  The  husband  of  Mrs.  A. 
Howard  Clarke  is  Secretary-General  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  Assistant  Secretary  and  Curator  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.      Mrs.  Clarke  is  Correspond- 
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ing  Secretary  of  our  Society.  Through  her  marriage,  she  has 
become  familiar  with  historical  subjects  and  with  prominent 
historians.  She  also  has  had  at  her  disposal  State  documents, 
muster  and  pension  rolls,  and  other  Revolutionary  data.  Mrs. 
Clarke  states  the  Congressional  Library  furnishes  volumes 
upon  the  subject  of  women's  Revolutionary  service,  aside  from 
Mrs.  Ellet's  works  and  the  letters  of  Abigail  Adams.  Mrs. 
Ellet  recognizes  the  service  of  167  women.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  our  Society  is  the  encouragement  of  historical 
research.,  and  the  new  amendment  is  a  constant  stimulus  in 
this  direction.  During  Ibis  discussion  many  persons  who  had 
entered  the  Society  through  the  mother  of  a  patriot  have 
searched  the  archives  more  fully,  and  have  obtained,  not  only 
a  knowledge  of  lineal  Revolutionary  service,  but  a  knowledge 
before  unknown  of  their  own  descent. 

The  question  of  lineal  versus  collateral  descent  was  not  the 
original  or  animating  question  in  this  discussion.  It  was  an 
outgrowth  of  another,  and  arose  from  a  consideration  of 
excluding  the  expression,  "mother  of  same,"  from  the  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  Tory  blood.  It 
was  found  that  application  was  made  through  collateral  lines, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  representing  service  that  could  not 
otherwise  be  represented,  but  sometimes  to  trace  to  service  of 
more  renown  ;  sometimes  because  proof  of  loyal  lineal  blood 
had  not  been  obtained.  This,  in  the  first  case,  contributed  to 
snobbishness,  and  in  the  other  defeated  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  the  Society,  historical  research. 

In  order  thoroughly  to  understand  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  careful  distinction  between  lineal  eligibility  and 
collateral  representation.  For  instance,  we  have  in  the 
Wiltwyck  Chapter  a  member  who  claims  eligibility  through 
her  great-great-grandfather,  who  was  a  private  ;  his  only 
brother  -was  a  commissioned  officer  and  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  left  no  de- 
scendants. She  claimed  eligibility  through  her  own  ancestor, 
and  collaterally  represented  the  service  of  the  great-great- 
uncle — lineal  eligibility,  collateral  representation.  Now,  we 
will  suppose  that  she  knew  of  the  service  of  the  uncle,  but 
could   obtain    no  record   of  service  of   her  own  ancestor  ;    not 
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khozving  it  would  not  be  right  to  assume  he  was  a  patriot. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  anything,  when  our  Constitution 

makes  eligibility  rest  upon  proof  of  service  ;  but,  as  the  eligi- 
bility clause  now  stands,  she  could  have  ignored  the  hick  of 
proof  on  the  part  of  her  own  ancestor,  taken  one  step  farther 
back  to  the  mother,  with  no  required  proof  of  the  mother's 
lovaltv,  and  claim  admission  through  the  fact  of  that  mother 
being  the  mother  of  the  great-great-uncle,  from  whom  appli- 
cant was  not  descended.  Would  she  be  a  descendant  of  one 
who  had  helped  to  achieve  American  Independence  ?  Her  own 
ancestor  might  have  been  a  Tory,  the  mother  might  have 
been  a  Tory  ;  in  absence  of  proof  of  loyalty,  we  know  not. 
Instead  of  representing  loyal  blood,  she  might  be  representing 
the  blood  of  a  Tory  brother,  fighting  against  country  and  kin. 

The  present  eligibility  clause  allows  an  infusion  of  Tory 
blood,  because,  through  its  collateral  clause,  it  requires  no 
proof  of  loyalty  in  lineal  lines.  There  is  absolutely  no  restric- 
tive clause.  The  expression,  "provided  the  applicant  is 
acceptable  to  the  Society,"  applies  to  the  applicant  as  to 
character,  and  character  alone.  The  writer  has  taken  infinite 
pains  to  ascertain  its  true  interpretation,  and  is  assured  that 
the  National  Registrars  do  not  regard  the  expression  in  the 
least.  The  application  blanks  require  applicants  to  say  what 
they  are,  and  prove  it.  The  mission  of  the  Registrars  is  to 
substantiate  proof  or  refute  statement,  and  that  alone. 

As  is  well  understood,  Tory  blood  may  enter  lineal  as  well 
as  collateral  lines,  but  the  new  amendment  makes  eligibility 
spring  from  loyal  sources,  while  the  present  clause  allows 
entrance  through  the  mother,  without  proof  of  even  loyalty  on 
her  part  or  that  of  the  lineal  ancestor. 

The  analog)-  of  property  laws  has  been  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  amendment.  A  moment's  careful  thought  will 
show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning.  We  have  no  property  laws 
that  will  force  a  division  of  inheritance  while  lineal  lines 
exist.  Property  passes  by  law  from  parent  to  child.  When 
lineal  lines  become  extinct,  it  passes  to  collateral  branches. 
Why  should  others  be  allowed  to  claim  a  share  in  your  inherit- 
ance of  patriot  blood,  when  they  can  find  no  proof  of  that 
service  in  their  own  ?     The  analogy  of  property  applies  only 
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in  a  restricted  sense,  where  lineal  lines  have  become  extinct, 
and  may  be  provided  for  by  national  legislation  far  better  than 
has  yet  been  proposed,  where,  through  the  expression,  "  mother 
of  a  patriot,"  it  can  be  abused  to  indefinite  extent. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  collateral  element  in  this  discus- 
sion that  it  was  unfortunate,  when  the  machinery  of  the  Society 
was  moving'  on  so  prosperously,  agitators,  as  it  were,  should 
step  in  and  occasion  this  unrest.  If  this  statement  were  cor- 
rect, as  starting  from  right  premises,  the  criticism  would  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  the  premises  are  not  true.  It 
was  the  interpolation,  "mother  of  such  a  patriot,1'  when  prac- 
tically applied,  that  broke  the  harmony  and  made  the  discord, 
and  the  State  Regents,  as  faithful  officers  and  watchful  guard- 
ians over  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  in  their  own  States,  could 
pursue  no  other  course  than  an  effort  to  expunge  from  the 
National  Constitution  what  they  conceived  to  be  prejudicial  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Society.  They  pursued  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  obtained  the  hearing  of  the 
Chapters,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  has  rung  out  with  a  not 
uncertain  sound. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  if  we  exclude  the  collateral  clause, 
the  Society  will  finally  become  extinct  for  want  of  material. 
The  following  newspaper  clipping  was  sent  the  writer  by  a 
National  officer  : 

"The  Marsh  Family  Association,  of  this  country,  is  com- 
posed of  descendants  of  seven  of  that  name,  who  emigrated 
to  America  between  1633  and  1675,  all  coming  from  England 
and  settling  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  It  is  believed 
that  their  descendants  to-day  number  200,000.  The  relation- 
ship between  three  or  four  of  the  seven  has  been  established, 
but  the  connection  of  the  others  cannot  be  determined,  though 
it  is  thought  that  all  were  related.  The  association  was  started 
in  18S4,  and  its  organizers  have  been  enthusiastic  in  forming 
family  trees  of  the  different  ancestors,  with  successful  results 
in  three  cases." 

Prof.  II.  A.  White,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  in  an 
address  before  the  Athens  Chapter,  of  Georgia,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  : 
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11  There  is  one  feature  of  ancestral  pride  which  sometimes 
excites  suspicion  that  it  may  not  be  safely  nourished   in  these 

Democratic  climes — the  suspicion  that  it  tends  to  the  creation  of 
an  aristocracy  of  birth.  Aside  from  the  general  considerations 
which  I  have  previously  set  forth,  I  think  it  may  be  shown  from 
the  inexorable  logic  of  nature's  mathematics  that  such  suspicion 
is  unfounded  ;  that  pride  of  lineage  in  the  abstract  is  more  demo- 
cratic than  even  the  assumed  equality  of  man.  An  elementary- 
foray  into  the  domains  of  my  colleagues  of  the  departments 
of  mathematics  and  biology  will  disclose  that  every  man  and 
woman  now  living  has,  or  had,  two  parents,  four  grand- 
parents, eight  great-grandparents,  sixteen  great-great-grand- 
parents,  and  so  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  we  go  backward  in 
the  generations.  It  is  now  about  six  generations  since  Revo- 
lutionary days,  and  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that  even* 
living  citizen  of  the  American  Republic  had  sixty-four  pro- 
genitors in  direct  ascent  living  somewhere  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  at  that  time.  Let  us  assume  that  they  were  all 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  surely  the  chances  are  very 
fair  that  some  one  of  the  sixty-four  were  engaged  or  connected, 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  that  very  important  phase  of  cur- 
rent events  in  such  manner  as  would  meet  the  requirements 
for  admission  of  their  descendants  into  the  honorable  Society 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

"Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way.  Statistics  have 
shown  that  the  average  number  of  descendants  from  a  family 
pair  is  five.  Thus,  in  the  first  generation,  there  are  five  chil- 
dren ;  in  the  second,  twenty-five  grandchildren  ;  in  the  third, 
125  great-grandchildren  ;  and  in  the  sixth  generation,  15,625 
great-great-great-great-grandchildren.  The  number  of  patriots 
engaged,  regularly  and  irregularly,  in  the  military  and  civil 
service  of  the  revolting  Colonies  was  probably  not  less  than 
30x3,000,  and  the  consequent  number  of  possible  descendants 
from  Revolutionary  sires  now  living  is  4,687,500,000,  and 
every  mother's  son  of  these,  of  the  female  sex,  may  claim 
admission  into  your  Society.  Even  making  allowance  (as  we 
say  in  the  catalogue)  for  names  counted  twice,  and  for  the 
"personal  equation''  which  affects  the  statistics  of  heredity, 
surely,  if  from  such  a  democratic  mob  as  these  figures  disclose 
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your  Society  should  wish  to  mould  an  aristocracy,  it  would  not 
be  founded  upon  the  accident  of  birth  alone." 

It  is  evident  the  tendency  of  the  new  amendment  is  not 
toward  exclusiveness,  and  no  possible  analogy  exists  between 
it  and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  as  can  well  be  shown. 

It  includes  whatever  springs  from  loyal  blood,  whether  one 
starts  from  a  male  or  female  ancestor.  In  excluding  the  ex- 
pression, "mother  of  such  a  patriot,"  it  does  not  exclude  the 
mother  if  she  be  loyal  :  it  only  excludes  the  expression,  so  cap- 
able of  large  abuse. 

The  present  eligibility  clause  dishonors,  rather  than  honors, 
the  women  of  1776.  By  mentioning  the  mother  simply  because 
she  was  the  mother  of  a  patriot,  without  exacting  even  her 
proven  loyalty,  she  stands  on  the  same  plane  with  another 
mother  who  has  shone  through  all  these  succeeding  years  in 
the  light  of  her  loyal  deeds.  Without  proof  of  loyalty,  the 
mother  may  have  been  loyal,  or  she  may  have  driven  her  son 
with  curses  from  his  home.  If  the  latter,  to  honor  her  simply 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  a  patriot  is  an  insult,  not  only 
to  the  son,  but  to  every  loyal  woman  of  1776.  The  new 
a-mendment  honors  her  for  herself,  and  eligibility  is  claimed 
through  her  own  proven  loyalty. 

The  object  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  is  both  aggressive  and  retrospective — aggressive 
as  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  present,  and  retrospective  as 
memorializing  an  event  in  our  nation's  history — and  it  is  just 
as  incumbent  upon  its  members  to  keep  pure  its  sources  of 
birth  as  it  is  to  throw  wide  open  its  arms  for  concerted  aggres- 
sive work.  Let  us  be  sure,  when  applicants  claim  to  be  de- 
scended from  those  men  and  women  who  helped  to  achieve 
Americau  Independence,  it  is  not  the  blood  of  another's  an- 
cestor, but  their  own,  through  whom  eligibility  is  claimed. 

The  new  amendment,  when  practically  applied,  is  just  as 
true  and  capable  of  demonstration  as  a  mathematical  problem. 
There  are  rare,  isolated  cases  for  collateral  representation  that 
may  appeal  to  sympathy,  but  if  this  service  is  not  recorded  in  our 
Society,  it  is  found  in  national  archives.  If  the  interpolation, 
"mother  of  such  a  patriot,"  with  its  dangerous  and  life-sapping 
abuses,  can   be  excluded  by  the   adoption  of  the  new  amend- 
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ment,  the  Society  has  struck  solid  rock  beds  upon  which  to 
base  future  legislation,  under  proper  restrictions  that  may  apply 
to  such  cases. 

It  has  been  said  we  must  not  lose  one  drop  of  loyal  blood. 
Better,  far  better,  to  lose  some  occasional  drops  of  loyal  blood 
than  to  infuse  into  our  Society  a  life-destroying"  force  or  ele- 
ment. Better  allow  the  surgeon's  knife  to  make  an  incision 
whereby  some  blood  is  shed  than  to  allow  the,  entrance  of  a 
poison  which  devitalizes  the  sources  from  whence  flow  the  life- 
giving  streams. 

In  the  geneiation  of  our  great-grandparents,  we  have  eight 
lineal  lines  of  descent — four  from  men  and  four  from  women. 
In  the  generation  of  our  great-great-grandparents,  we  have 
sixteen  lineal  lines  of  (descent — -eight  from  women  and  eight 
from  men.  As  was  staled  in  the  Congress  of  1893.  if  we  can- 
not, in  all  these  lines  of  our  own  blood,  find  proof  of  loyal 
service,  is  it  right  to  avail  ourselves  of  blood  not  our  own, 
through  which  to  claim  eligibility  and  declare  ourselves  de- 
scendants of  those  who  helped  to  achieve  American  Independ- 
ence ?     Can  what  is  not  true  be  right? 

Suppose  a  case  :  A  mother  had  five  sons  ;  one  was  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  the  other  four  were  Tories.  The  mother  was 
a  Tory  :  the  lineal  ancestor  of  applicant  was  a  Tory.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  present  eligibility  clause  of  the  National  Con- 
stitution to  prevent  the  descendants  of  the  four  Tory  brothers 
claiming  access  to  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  through  the  "  mother  of  such  a  patriot," 
and  the  descendants  of  the  four  Tory  sons  who  fought  against 
the  one  Patriot  brother  standing  side  by  side  in  our  Society 
witli  the  descendants  of  that  Patriot  brother. 

Ladies  of  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  look  carefully  at  this  sub- 
ject before  you  decide.  The  unity,  if  not  the  very  existence, 
of  the  Society  depends  upon  lineal  descent.  The  new  amend- 
ment asks  for  no  disposal  of  Tory  blood  ;  it  makes  the  reason- 
able requirement  of  proven  patriot  blood  in  the  ancestor  from 
whom  descent,  and  therefore  eligibility,  is  claimed.  The  Society 
started  lineally  ;  it  swerved  with  honesty  of  purpose.  The 
change  which  was  to  strengthen  has  weakened  its  fabric.  None 
have  realized  this  more   than    main-   of  its   original    founders  ; 
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and,  feeling  the  mistake,  have  worked  most  strenuously  to  bring 

the  Society  hack  to  its  original  position. 

The  Congress  has  declared  for  it  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to 
eighteen  ;  the  National  Board  has  recommended  it  to  the  Con- 
gress of  1S94  by  a  vote  o{  more  than  three  to  one,  and  we 
trust  that  the  recorded  vole  oi  the  Wiltwyck  Chapter  will  be 
one  to  swell  the  grand  majority  that  makes  eligibility  to  the 
Society  of  the  Daughters  vf  the  American  Revolution  consist 
in  proven  lineal  descent  from  an  ancestor,  whether  man  or 
woman,  who  helped  to  achieve  American  Independence. 


ACTION    OF   VIRGINIA    AND    GEORGIA    ON    THE    CIR- 
CULAR   OF   MRS.   H.   M.   BOYNTON. 

The  State.  Regents  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  present  to  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo" 
lution  the  following  resolution  sent  to  them  by  their  Chapter 
Regents : 

They  also  send  to  the  Board  a  report  of  a  joint  committee 
appointed  by  them  from  their  Chapter  Regents,  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress  of  1S93,  to  examine  the  cir- 
cular to  which  this  resolution  refers. 


To  tlie  State  Regents  of   Virginia  and  Georgia  ; 

The  subjoined  circular  and  letter  accompanying  it  having" 
been  received  by  the  Chapter  R.egents  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  it  has  been 
resolved  by  them  to  ask  their  State  Regents,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  to  submit  to  the  Board  at  its  next  meet- 
ing the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas  this  circular  and  letter  come  to  us  under  cover  of 
the  "National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,"  and  are  signed  by  a  Na- 
tional Officer,  whose  use  of  the  official  "we"  seems  to  imply 
that  they  were  sent  out  officially  by  the  Board,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  dilemma  of  not  knowing  the  proper  course  of 
action  to  pursue.  The  National  Board  of  Management,  by 
their  official  votes  in  the  Congress  of  '93,  and  by  their 
subsequent   action  in  approving  of  the  amendments  offered  by 
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the  Regent  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  their  resolution  to  send 
out  said  amendments  to  the  Chapters  thirty  days  before  the 
Congress  of  '94.  have  placed  themselves  on  record  in  favor  of 
strict  lineal  descent. — (/;/  American  Monthly  Magazine 
forju  ne,  '  93 ,  page  682 . ) 

Therefore  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this  letter  and 
circular  have,  been  issued  unofficially  and  contain  the  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  a  number  of  the  Board  which  are  at  variance 
with  tlie  wishes  of  the  Board.  In  consideration  of  these  facts, 
we  are  unwilling  to  oiler  the  Board  the  grave  discourtesy  of 
bringing  the  letter  and  circular  before  our  Chapters  until  we 
have  laid  the  matter  before  them.  We  therefore  request  our 
State  Regents  to  apply  to  the  National  Board  of  Management 
for  instructions  in  this  matter. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Dooley, 

Regent  of  Old  Dominion  Chapter,  Richmond,    Virginia. 

Mrs.  Alexander  F.  Robertson, 
Regent  of  Beverley  Manor  Chapter,  Staunton,    Virginia. 

Mrs.   Mary  Stuart  Smith, 
Regent  of  Albemarle  Chapter,   Charlottesville  >    Virginia. 

Mrs.  Michel  A.   Nevin, 
Regent  of  Xairier   Chapter,    Rome,    Georgia. 

Mrs.  Charles  X.  Phinizy, 

Regent  of  Augusta  Chapter,   Augusta,   Georgia. 

K.  Andrew  Hill, 

Regent  of  Pulaski  Chapter,    Griffin,   Georgia. 


CIRCULAR    OF   MRS.   H.   M.   BOYNTON. 

x  at  i o  n  a  i,    soci e  t  v 

Daughters  oe  the    American    Revolution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Congress  of  1S94  having  instructed  the  Board  of  Man- 
agement to  recommend  to  the  Congress  of  1S94  the  adoption  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  all  collateral 
descendants  of  patriots  shali  be  shut  out  from  the  Society,  an 
impression  prevails  in  many  of  the  Chapters  that  the  question 
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is  already  settled.  As  the  Chapters  elect  the  delegates  and 
the  delegates  and  Regents  cast  the  votes  that  decide  all  ques- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  until  such  votes  are  east  in  February, 
[894,  the  matter  is  pending.  Before  any  votes  are  given,  it  is 
also  evident  that  a  full  understanding  of  both  sides  is  necessary 
n>  a  just  and  intelligent  decision.  We  have,  therefore,  invited 
assistance  from  both  sides  and  give  herewith  the  result. 

'J "hose  in  favor  of  shutting  out  all  collateral  descendants  of 
patriots  offer  the  following  eight  reason.-,  for  the  amendment  : 

1  st.  The  precedent  set  by  other  similar  societies.  The  reply 
to  this  is  that  other  societies  were  formed  to  honor  the  men  of 
the  Revolution  whose  services  were,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
active  and  therefore  capable  of  proof.  Our  Society  was  formed 
in  honor  of  Revolutionary  women  whose  services,  as  a  rule, 
were  not  active,  but  of  a  kind  not  having  recorded  proof. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  precedent  for  us  to  follow. 

2d.  The  danger  that  Tory  blood  may  enter  through  collateral 
lines.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  Tory  blood  enters  more  easily 
through  lineals  (by  the  maternal  side)  than  it  can  through  col- 
laterals ;  for  we  cannot  shut  out  one  who  has  a  patriot  grand- 
father, even  though  the  grandmother  was  a  Tory.  We  have 
members  who  are  lineal  descendants  of  active  patriots  who  had 
Tory  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers.  But  the  collat- 
eral descendants  of  a  patriot  are  denied  admission,  not  only 
when  there  is  record  of  Toryism,  but  even  when  presumptive 
proof  is  against  loyalty. 

3d.  The  inappropriateness  of  calling  ourselves  "  Daughters," 
unless  we  are  such  literally.  The  reply  to  this  is  that-  we  are 
rightfully  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  if  we  are  descended 
from  a  patriotic  American  house  having  at  least  one  active 
patriot  among  the  children,  and  free  from  record  of  Toryism, 
with  all  presumptive  proof  in  favor  of  loyalty  to  America, 
whether  our  own  ancestor  fought,  or  was  too  young  to  fight, 
or  was  a  woman  who  could  not  fisrht. 

o 

4th.  The  Constitution  as  it  now  is  rejects  all  female  ascen- 
dants except  mothers  of  patriots.     The  reply  to  this  is  that  we 
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actually  have  members  who  are  descendants  of  active  women 
patriots,  and  the  clause  itself  covers  all  others  who  are  prop- 
erly eligible. 

5th.  If  collaterals  arc  admitted,  they  will  eventually  outnum- 
ber the  lineals  and  control  the  Society.  The  reply  to  this  is 
that,  as  our  collateral  members  are  in  the  proportion  of  forty 
to  twenty-seven  hundred,  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of 
their  outnumbering  the  lineals.  Or,  admitting  that'there  might 
be  some  day  such  a  result,  if  only  the  great  objects  of  the 
Society  are  accomplished,  namely — fostering  of  patriotism, 
loyalty  to  American  ideas  and  institutions,  and  unison  of  all 
American  women  of  Revolutionary  descent  to  preserve  the>e — 
is  there  any  propriety  or  dignity  in  struggling  among  ourselves 
for  preeminence  ? 

6th.  If  we  admit  collaterals,  we  shall  be  ridiculed  by  patri- 
otic societies  which  do  not  admit  them.  The  reply  to  this  is 
that  we  who  wish  to  represent  worthily  the  women  of  the  Rev- 
olution ought  to  stand  on  heights  where  ridicule,  "  that  last 
weapon  of  a  losing  cause/"  cannot  reach  us. 

7th.  If  lineals  must  prove  loyalty,  why  admit  collaterals  on 
presumption  ?  The  reply  to  this  is  that  lineals  are  proved 
loyal,  unless  recorded  as  Tories,  by  their  very  descent  from 
patriots.  Xo  other  proof  is  required.  Collaterals  being  shut 
off  from  such  proof  because  their  lineal  ancestor  did  not  fight, 
the  only  ground  left  on  which  the  claim  of  young  brothers  and 
sisters  of  active  patriots  can  be  allowed  is  the  active  service 
of  one  of  their  number — all  absence  of  Tory  proof — and  ail 
presumptive  proof  of  loyalty. 

8th.  Why  require  proof  of  paternal  service  and  not  of  ma- 
ternal ?  The  reply  to  this  is  that  proof  of  paternal  service  is 
required  because  it  is  unavoidably  capable  of  recorded  proof. 
Maternal  service  is  generally,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  incapa- 
ble of  recorded  proof.  Patriotism  is  not  assumed  without 
ground  for  it.  There  must  be  absence  of  any  Tory  record, 
active  service  from  at  least  one  member  of  a  house,  and  all 
presumptive  proof  of  loyalty  in  the  remaining  members. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  replies  to  objections,  the  follow- 
ing direct  propositions  are  submitted  :  So-called  collaterals  are 
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the  lineal  descendants  of  loyal  families— of  young-  sons,  oftener 
of  the  sisters—the  women  we  desire  to  honor.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing cases — not  imaginary  ones  :  Four  sons  killed  in  battle, 
dying  childless,  one  daughter  of  the  house.     Shall  we  shut  our 

doors  on  her  children  ?  Two  sons,  the  only  children  of  aged 
parents,  both  eager  to  serve  their  country,  but  only  one  can  be 
spared.  Lots  are  drawn  to  determine  which  must  remain  at 
home.  Shall  we  shut  out  the  children  of  the  one  who  was 
forced  to  remain,  while  the  fire  of  patriotism  consumed  his 
heart  ? 

Bring  the  question  to  its  lowest  level — that  of  money.  The 
law  recognizes  collateral  claim  to  property  where  there  are  no 
lineal  heirs  ;  and  since  this  right  is  everywhere  allowed  when 
it  does  not  interfere  with  lineal  rights,  and  as  it  cannot  in  any 
way  injure  or  touch  or  change  such  rights  in  our  organization, 
why  wait  until  the  extinction  of  a  line  by  death,  as  the  Son- of 
the  Revolution  do,  before  giving  opportunity  to  collateral  loyal 
descendants  to  aid  us  in  the  noble  work  to  which  the  Society 
is  called  ? 

The  objection  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  allow  a  claim 
which  benefits  only  forty  persons  out  of  twenty-seven  hundred 
is  not  valid.  If  we  refuse  the  just  claim  of  only  one  applicant 
we  throw  our  entire  moral  force  on  the  side  of  injustice. 

In  the  writings  of  Washington,  vol.  IX,  pages  217-256,  he- 
says,  regarding  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  that  while  he 
believed  it  to  be  formed  with  pure  motives  and  objects,  he 
should  decline  the  offered  presidency,  since  the  country  gener- 
ally feared  it  was  an  effort  for  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  he 
would  not  even  appear  to  approve  an  idea  so  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican principles.  If  we  contract  our  eligibility  clause,  we  ren- 
der ourselves  liable  to  the  same  criticism  which  carried  such 
weight  with  George  Washington  that  he  declined  the  presi- 
dency of  that  society,  although  it  was  composed  of  his  own 
personal  friends. 

Helen  M.  Boyxtox. 
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MRS,   BOYNTON'S    LETTER  TO    MRS.  DOOLEY. 
N  A T I O  N  A  l  Socii •:  T  V 

Daughters  of  tiik  American  Revolution, 

Washington,  I).  C. 

West  Fajlmouth,  Mass.,  September  i,  iS(/j. 
Mrs.  J amhs  H.  Dooeev. 

Dear  Madam  :  At  our  next  Congress,  in  February,  the  ques- 
tion of  collateral  membership  will  be  decided.  Whatever  the 
vote  may  be,  we  do  not  want  it  to  represent  prejudice  or  pre- 
conceived ideas,  or  one-sided  information,  but  the  intelligent 
conviction  that  follows  uce  discussion  and  is  scarcely  possible 
without  it.  We  therefore  send  to  the  Regents  the  enclosed 
paper,  which  aims  to  give  both  sides  as  concisely  as  possible, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  presented  to  the  Chapters  at  their 
first  autumn  meeting.  We  ask  your  own  careful  attention  to 
the  points  therein  stated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Helen  M.  Boynton, 

J 'ice- President  in  Charge  of  Organization. 


REPORT  OF  A  JOINT  COMMITTER 

Appointed  by  the  State  Regents  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  to  note  the 
errors  in  a  circular  sent  out  to  diopters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Helen  J/.  Boynton. 

The  circular  states  that  the  Congress  of  1893  has  "  in- 
structed the  Board  of  Management  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  of  1S94  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, by  which  all  collateral  descendants  of  patriots  shall 
be  shut  out  from  the  Society."  This  is  incorrect.  The  reso- 
lution of  Mrs.  McLean,  adopted  by  the  Congress  (see  Amer- 
ican Monthly  for  July,  page  103),  was  to  eliminate  from  the 
"Constitution  the  phrase  "  mother  of  a  patriot."  It  shuts  out 
no  ' *  descendants  of  patriots, * '  but  the  telatives  of  patriots  are 
shut  out,  and  properly  so.  from  the  "  Daughters  of the  Amer- 
ican Revolution." 
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If,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  says,  "the  will   of   the    majority  is - 

law,  and  ought  to  be  law,"  this  question  was    settled    by  the 
vote  in  Congress. 

The  circular  sets  forth  that  "a  full  understanding  of  both 
sides  is  necessary  to  a  just  and  intelligent  decision,"  and  then 
undertakes  to  give  such  an  "  understanding.' '  No  one  can 
read  it  without  seeing  that  it  is  an  artful  attempt  to  defeat 
the  lineals  by  a  most  partisan  plea  in  favor  of  the  collaterals. 
The  Vice  President,  who  signs  this  circular,  and  who  has  used 
her  official  position  to  further  her  own  views  by  sending  it  out 
under  cover  of  the  "National  Society  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution,"  and,  by  using  the  official  "we,"  has  accom- 
panied it  with  a  letter  under  the  stamp  of  the  "  National  So- 
ciety Daughters  of  American  Revolution,"  in  which  she  also 
uses  the  official  "  we,"  and  she  has  sent  these  out  at  a  date 
which  prevents  the  lineals  from  replying  to  them  in  the  Maga- 
zine before  "  the  early  autumn  meeting,"  at  which  she  re- 
quests them  to  be  read,  and  at  which  the  delegates,  whose 
votes  will  decide  this  question,  are  to  be  elected.  Such  tactics 
on  the  part  of  a  national  officer  in  this  Society  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned.  The  circular  states:  "We  have  invited 
assistance  from  both  sides."  We  deny  that  assistance  in  fram- 
ing this  circular  was  "  invited  "  from  the  lineals  in  Virginia  or 
Georgia.  It  seems  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  lineals  who 
were  so  "  invited  "  could  only  state  positions  without  being 
able  to  defend  them,  while  the  collaterals  had  prepared  a  de- 
fence of  their  own  positions,  and,  by  a  wonderful  coincidence, 
had  anticipated  the  positions  (assumed  to  be )  held  by  the 
lineals,  and  were  ready  with  an  attack  upon  them. 

There  are  eight  of  these  positions: 

First.  "  The  precedent  set  by  other  similar  societies."  The 
circular  states  in  reply,  "That  other  societies  were  formed  to 
honor  the  men  of  the  Revolution  whose  services  were,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  active,  and  therefore  capable  of  proof.  Our 
society  was  formed  in  honor  of  revolutionary  women  whose 
services  were  not  active,  but  of  a  kind  not  having  recorded 
proof;  therefore  there  is  no  precedent  for  us  to  follow."  One 
of  the  chief  objections  to  the  present  eligibility  clause  on  the 
part  of  lineals  has  been  that  the  "  Women  of  the  Revolution' 
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were  not  honored  for  their  own  services — applications  having 
to  be  filed  on  the  services  of  a  tnan,  whether  the  applicant  de- 
scended from  a  "  patriot"  or  from  "the  mother  of  a  patriot." 
(See  American  Monthly  for  December,  1892,  page  671,  and  for 
January,  1893,  pages  105,  115,  120,  12S.)  The  "precedent 
set  by  other  similar  societies"  which  the  I  meals  desired  to  fol- 
low was  that  of  "  lineal  descent,"  which  is  the  same  whether 
the  society  was  formed  in  the  honor  of  women  or  of  men. 

Second.   The  danger  that  Tory   blood    may   enter  through 
collateral  lines."     The  circular  states    in  reply,  "That  Tory 
blood  enters  more  easily  through  lineals  ( by  the  maternal  side* 
than   it  can  through  collaterals."     This    is    incorrect.     When 
Tor}-  blood  enters  through  lineals  it  is  Tory  blood  mixed  with 
patriot  blood;  when  it  enters  through  collaterals  it  is  unmixed 
Tory  blood.     If  patriot  blood  can  be  proved  in  an  ancestor  of 
a   collateral    she  becomes  a  lineal.     The    circular  continues: 
"  The  collateral  descendants  of  patriots  are  denied  admission, 
not  only  when  there  is  record  of  toryism,  but  even  when  pre- 
emptive   proof  is    against  loyalty."     This  is  also  incorrect. 
The   Constitution   and   the    forms    for  admission  furnished  by 
the   National  Society  require  simple  record  of  service  of  a  pa- 
triot whether  his  descendants  or  bis  relatives  are  admitied.   The 
same  proof  is  required  of  lineals  and  collaterals.     The  lineal  is 
a  descendant  of  the  patriot.     The  collateral  is  a  descendant  of 
a  brother  or  sister  of  the  patriot.  The  ancestor  of  the  collateral 
may  have  fought  and  worked   against  his  patriot  brother,  and 
in  such  a  case  we    are   reduced    to   the    absurdity  of  a  Society 
framed  in  honor  of  our  patriot   ancestors  by  their  descendants,, 
including  the  descendants  of  tories,  who  may  have  been    in- 
strumental in  putting   to    death  the   loyal  relatives  whom  we 
claim  to  honor. 

Third.  "The  inappropriateness  of  calling  ourselves  Daugh- 
ters unless  we  are  such  literally."  In  rejM\vthe  circular  states 
that  "we  are  rightfully  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  if  we  are 
-descended  from  a  patriotic  American  house,  having  at  lea.-t 
one  active  patriot  among  the  children,  and  free  from  the  rec- 
ord of  toryism,  with  all  presumptive  proof  in  favor  of  loyalty 
to  America."  This  does  not  apply  to  our  society.  Our  Con- 
stitution   requires    no   descent    "  from    a    patriots    American 
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house."  The  descendants  of  the  Germans  and  French  who 
aided  us  in  the  Revolution  are  provided  for  by  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  simply  says  "an  ancestor."  (See  Article  III,  Na- 
tional Constitution.  '  Nor  does  it  require  any  "  house  "  to  be 
"free  from  the  record  of  toryism."  It  requires  no  "proof  of 
loyalty,"  "  presumptive  *"  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  family,  but  the  patriot  from  whose  sister  or 
brother  the  applicant  descends  through  "  the  mother  of  such 
a  patriot." 

The  possession  of  one  patriot  does  not  make  a  '•  patriotic 
American  house  "  any  more  than  the  possession  of  one  Ton- 
makes  a  Tor\-  house. 

Our  name  means  something  or  nothing;  if  the  latter,  let  us 
change  it  at  once:  if  the  former,  let  us  guard  our  approaches 
and  have  a  Society  worthy  of  the  heroes  whose  blood  flows  in 
our  veins.* 

There  seems  to  be  some  feeling  about  eliminating  the  words, 
11  mother  of  a  patriot,"  from  the  eligibility  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

There  need  be  none  at  all.  because  : 

1st.  If  the  mother  of  a  patriot  were  a  Tory,  she  is  not  entitled 
to  recognition  by  our  Society. 

2d.  If  she  were  loyal,  she  need  not  be  designated  as  the 
mother  of  a  patriot  to  insure  recognition  ;  for  she  herself  then 
becomes  the  ancestor  of  recoguized  loyalty  from  whom  eligi- 
bility is  derived. 


*The  remainder  of  this  report  will  appear  in  the  November  Maga- 
zine. When  it  was  read  to  the  Board  of  Management,  on  October  5, 
1893,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Management  direct  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  to  reply  to  the 
communication  of  the  Chapter  Regents  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  as 
follows  :  "The  circular  to  which  their  resolution  refers  was  not  sent  out 
by  the  National  Board  of  Management  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  ;  and  if  the  said  circular  be  presented  to  the  Chapters  by  the 
,  Regents  in  October,  it  must  be  treated  as  the  individual  action  and  con- 
taining the  individual  opinions  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Boynton,  Vice-President- 
General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,  and  as  being  at  variance 
with  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  National  Board." 
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,  The  Constitution  means  something  or  nothing — something 
if  our  declared  object  is  carried  out,  viz.,  the  commemoration 
of  the  men  and  women  who  rendered  material  aid  to  the  cause 
of  Independence  ;  nothing  if  equal  honor  is  to  be  shown  those 
who  did  nothing  at  all. 

Much  is  said  about  the  injustice  of  assuming  to  be  Tory 
those  mothers  who  left  no  record  :  but  nothing  is  said  of  the 
injustice  to  the  mothers  of  proven  loyalty  and  to  our  Society 
itself  of  assuming  women  to  be  loyal  who,  like  the  mother  of 
Edmund  Randolph,  may  have  despised  the  Revolution  and  re- 
jected its  upholders. 

Natural  anxiety  i.c.  felt  to  know  the  nature  of  the  proof  re- 
quired by  the  Liue.als  to  establish  the  loyalty  of  a  woman. 
Simply  the  proof  required  in  a  law  court  to  establish  any 
testimony  offered  the  said  court.       Precisely  this  and  nothing 

more. 

Ella  Loraine  Dorsev. 


PROPOSED   AMENDMENT. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  "  Eligibility  "  clause  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  is  respectfully  offered  for  your  considera- 
tion by  Mary  Isabella  Forsyth  : 

i  st.  An>-  woman  may  be  eligible  for  membership  who  is  of 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  who  is  descended  from  a  man 
or  woman  who,  with  unfailing  loyalty,  rendered  aid  to  the  cause 
of  Independence  as  a  recognized  patriot,  a  soldier  or  sailor,  or 
a  civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  of  the 
United  Colonies  or  States  ;  provided  that  the  applicant  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Society. 

2d.  Also,  a  patriot  family  may  be  represented  through  a 
collateral  branch  ;  but  only  by  a  person  whose  direct  family 
line  is  proved  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
American  Independence. 

Kingston,  New  York,  October  2,  1893. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF 
MANAGEMENT. 

July  31,  i8pj. 

Pursuant  to  call,  the  Board  of  Management  met  at  4  p.  m., 
1505  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Present  :  Mrs.  Heth  (presiding),  Mrs.  Blount,  Mrs.  Cockrell, 
Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Bullock,  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Dorsey  and 
Miss  Washington. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain-General. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Registrar  reported  114  ladies  eligible  to  membership, 
the  Secretary  casting  the  ballot,  and  four  conditional  papers  to 
await  further  action  before  being  accepted. 

The  names  of  the  following  ladies  were  announced  by  Mrs. 
Alexander,  Vice-President-General  in  Charge  of  Organization 
pro  tern.,  as  newly-appointed  Regents  :  Mrs.  Eliza  Cabell  Fer- 
guson, State  Regent  of  Louisiana  ;  Mrs.  Luman  Norton, 
Chapter  Regent,  of  Bennington,  Vermont  ;  Miss  Francis  Bis- 
sell,  Chapter  Regent,  of  Johnsbury,  Vermont  ;  Miss  Alice 
Quitman  Lovell,  Chapter  Regent,  of  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Cabell  (now  in  Chicago)  was  received 
by  Mrs.  Alexander  and  read  to  the  Board,  enclosing  bills  to 
the  amount  of  $15,  money  expended  by  her  for  furniture  in 
order  to  make  the  space  in  the  Woman's  Building  allotted  to 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  more  comfortable 
and  attractive. 
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Miss  Dorsey  moved  that  the  Board  authorize  the  Treasurer- 
General  to  reimburse  Mts.  Cabell  for  the  amount,  $15, 
expended  by  her. 

Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Blount,  Historian-General,  presented  the  following 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board  : 

Article  IV,  Section  2,  substitute  Continental  Congress  for 
'*  Board  of  Management,*'  making  that  part  of  the  section 
read:  ''Honorary  Vice-Presidents-  General  and  Honorary- 
State  Regents  may  be  elected  by  the  Continental  Congress, 
but  all  honorary  and  active  officers  shall  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  Society." 

ARTICLE    IX. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  offered  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress,  through  any  member  of 
that  bodv,  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next  Congress,  notification 
being  given  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  such  Congress. 

Mrs.  Blount  also  proposed  said  amendments  to  the  By-Laws. 

Addition  to  Article  IV.  Section  1  : 

At  each  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management,  when  the 
President-General  is  absent,  one  of  the  Vice- Presidents-Gen- 
eral shall  be  selected  by  the  Board  to  preside  at  that  meeting. 
Accepted. 

Section  7.  No  Vice-President-General  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Management  until  after  at  least  three  meetings  of 
the  new  Board  elected  by  each  Continental  Congress  have  been 
held.  The  name  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President-General  must 
be  presented  in  writing  to  the  Board,  together  with  the  qualifi- 
cations that  would  make  her  a  desirable  member,  and  shall  be 
balloted  for  at  the  following  meeting. 

The  Board  then  adjourned. 

August  28,  iSpj: 
Pursuant  to  call,  the  Board  met  at  4  p.  m.,  1505  Pennsylvania 

Avenue. 

Present:  Mrs.  Heth  (presiding),  Mrs.  Bullock,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander, Mrs.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Washington. 
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Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain-General. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  a  change  in  the 
location  of  the  office  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

After  some  discussion  relative  to  prices  and  the  advantages 
offered  in  rooms  in  different  buildings  and  locations,  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  moved  that  the  rooms  in  the  Kellogg  Building,  1416  F 
Street,  be  accepted. 

Motion  carried. 

Mrs.  Alexander  moved  that  Miss  Washington  be  authorized 
by  the  Board  to  sign  the  lease  for  the  office  rooms. 

Motion  carried. 

Miss  Washington  then  made  the  motion  that  Mrs.  Alexander, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Smith,  attend  to  the  moving  of  the  records 
and  furniture  to  the  new  quarters  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
and  also  that  Mrs.  Alexander  be  authorized  by  the  Board  to 
attend  to  having  the  lease  drawn  up. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Registrars  reported  fifty-four  names  as  eligible  for  elec- 
tion, the  Secretary-General  casting  the  ballot. 

Mrs.  Alexander,  Vice-President-General  in  Charge  of  Organi- 
zation pro  tern.,  presented  to  the  Board  for  election  the  names 
of  the  following  ladies  appointed  by  the  State  Regents  for 
Regents  of  Chapters  :  Mrs.  Amanda  T.  Newcomb,  Montpelier, 
Vermont  ;  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Ormsbee,  Brandon,  Vermont  ;  Mrs. 
Malinda  M.  Hooper,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Nominated  by  Vice-President-General  in  Charge  of  Organi- 
zation/™ tern.  :  Mrs.  Eva  Heart  Goff,  State  Regent,  of  Wrest 
Virginia. 

The  Board  then  adjourned.. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  ANNIVERSARIES  FOR  OCTOBER. 

October  7,  ij8o. — Battle  of  King's  Mountain.  The  British 
General  Ferguson  totally  defeated  by  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Carolinas.  Not  one  of  the  enemy  escaped.  Two  hundred 
and  forty  were  killed,  two  hundred  wounded  and  over  seven 
hundred  taken  prisoners. 

October  <?,  *779- — Battle  of  Savannah.  Count  d'Estaing 
and  General  Lincoln  repulsed.      Death  of  Count  Pulaski. 

Octoter  77,  1777. — Surrender  of  General  Burgoyne.  One  of 
the  many  ballads  on  Burgoyne  is  a  burlesque  of  a  pompous 
proclamation  he  issued  on  July  4,  1777.  It  is  attributed  to 
Francis  Hopkinson. 

October  ip,  ijSi. — Surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  It  was 
just  four  years  and  two  days  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
that  the  great  event  occurred,  which  a  contemporary  ballad 
commemorates  as  "Cornwallis  Burgoyned."  Another  ballad 
called  "The  Dance"  appeared  soon  after  the  surrender,  and 
was  lustily  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle." 

October 25,  1774.. — The  Edenton  Tea-Party.  At  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  at  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  on  October 
25,  1774,  fifty-one  patriotic  ladies  met  and  passed  resolutions 
commending  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  They 
also  declared  that  they  would  not  conform  "  to  that  Pernicous 
Custom  of  Drinking  Tea,  or  that  the  aforesaid  Ladys  would 
not  promote  ye  wear  of  any  manufacture  from  England  until 
ye  tax  was  repealed."  Of  the  fifty-one  ladies  who  were 
present  and  who  signed  that  resolution,  it  has  been  possible  to 
find  only  the  names  of  five  :  Mrs.  Penelope  Barker,  the  presi- 
dent ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King,  the  hostess  ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Valen- 
tine, Miss  Isabella  Johnston,  Mrs.  Mary  Hoskins.  Miss  John- 
ston was  the  sister  of  Governor  Johnston,  and  the  Jia?icee  of 
Joseph  Hewes,  the  North  Carolina  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  She  died  just  before  her  marriage  was 
consummated,  and  Hewes,  who  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
refinement,  soon  followed  her  broken-hearted  to  the  grave. 

Susan  Riviere  Hetzel. 
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RESPECT  THE  FLAG. 

The  Examiner,  of  San  Francisco,  prints  the  following  : 

Patriotism  is  not,  as  a  rule,  made  a  display  virtue  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  deeply  felt  by  those  who  say 
the  least  about  it.  There  has  been  a  great  stirring  up  of  the 
latent  love  of  country  and  of  the  ever  ready  State  pride  of 
Californians  in  the  past  week,  over  the  report  which  came 
from  Chicago  that  some  one  in  authority  at  the  California 
Building  there  had  used  the  national  flag  for  a  stair  carpet 
when  the  West  Point  cadets  were  entertained  at  a  reception 
given  at  the  California  Building,  in  the  name  of  the  California 
Commission. 

The  local  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  after  verifying  the  report,  took  action 
upon  it  at  its  first  local  regular  meeting  after  the  facts  were 
published,  and  passed  a  resolution  of  censure,  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  the  commissioners  to  the  Fair  from  California,  in  the 
hope  that  the  names,  hitherto  withheld,  of  those  who  made  a 
foot-mat  of  the  American  flag  may  be  made  public.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft,  Mrs. 
William  Alvord,  the  Regent  of  Sequoia  Chapter,  presiding, 
and  the  following  preambUe  and  resolution  wTere  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1893,  at  a  reception 
given  to  West  Point  cadets  in  the  California  Building,  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  the  flag  of  our  country  was  used  to 
carpet  a  stairway,  and  was  left  for  hours,  in  spite  of  protest 
and  warning,  where  the  feet  of  hundreds  of  guests  must  tread 
upon  it ;  and 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  our  Society  is  not  only  "  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  and  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
achieved  American  Independence,"  but  to  fester  in  every  way 
possible  to  us  loyalty  to  the  principles  for  which  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers  fought,  and  love  for  the  country  and  the 
flag  which  they  won  for  us  :    It  is  therefore 
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Resolved,  That  we,  officers  and  members  of  Sequoia  Chapter. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  feeling  the  strongest 
indignation  at  this  desecration  of  the  flag  we  love  and  honor 
above  any  other  human  emblem,  and  feeling  sure  that  all  les- 
sons in  patriotism  taught  in  our  schools  and  homes  will  lose 
much  of  their  force  if  those  directly  responsible  for  this  insult 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  allowed  to  remain  anonymous  and 
go  unpunished,  do  earnestly  urge  the  Commissioners  from  Cal- 
ifornia to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  make  such 
investigation  and  publication  of  the  facts  as  shall  fix  the  shame 
of  the  act  upon  the  guilty  and  relieve  the  State  of  California 
and  her  loyal  representatives  from  an  unmerited  reproach. 

Also  the  following  : 

Trampled   Upon*    "Old   Glory" — Thoughtless  Women 
Insult  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

Chicago,  August  .27,  1893. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner. 

Sir  :  As  you  have  tried  to  tell  some  truths  about  the 
California  display  at  the  World's  Fair,  I,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  exhibitors,  think  it  only  in  justice  to  our  State 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  more  loyal  one  in  the  Union, 
nor  one  which  tries  to  teach  her  children  morelove  of  flag 
or  country.  Yet  in  the  California  Building  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-first  of  August,  when  the  State  ladies  of 
the  building  asked  the  cadets  of  West  Point  to  a  reception 
at  the  California  Building,  the  cadets  found  our  forty-foot  flag 
laid  on  the  stairs  for  the  feet  of  all  nations  to  tread  on.  As 
Mrs.  Cummings,  a  native  Daughter,  saw  it,  she  gathered  it  in 
her  arms  and  carried  it  away,  when  it  was  again  ordered  down 
by  one  of  the  women  in  authority,  and  the  manager,  who  is 
not  a  Californian,  put  it  down  against  the  protest  of  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings. I  suppress  both  names,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  forever  blast 
both  in  California,  but  the  names  are  at  the  services  of  the 
commissioners,  and  we,  as  loyal  people,  ask  their  removal. 
Two  of  the  cadets  came  and  saw  the  flag,  and  as  they  must 
walk  on  it  if  they  went  up,  one  said  to  the  other  :  "  We  are 
taught  by  this  Government  to  keep  the  flag  afloat,  not  under 
foot."     And  to  the  honor  of  both,  they  left  the  building. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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"The  Man  Without  a  Country  "  was  an  imaginary  sketch. 
Mr.  Hale  wrote  a  wonderful  story  about  a  man  who,  in  a  moment 
of  great  trial,  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  flag  under  which  he 
served,  and  the  awful  punishment  that  he  bore  for  years  for 
his  offense. 

What  would  Mr.  Hale  have  written  of  a  woman  who  de- 
liberately took  the  flag  of  her  country  and  threw  it  down  for 
the  feet  of  every  passerby  to  trample  ? 

The  West  Point  cadets  refused  to  go  up  those  stairs. 

An  army  officer  was  asked  if  the  cadets  were  obeying  any 
army  regulation  in  their  refusal. 

"Army  regulation  !"  cried  the  officer  ;  "  I  should  think  not. 
There  are  some  things  which  need  no  laws  and  regulations. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  military  law  against  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman's  right  to  throttle  his  mother  or  to  stamp  upon  his 
children.  The  West  Pointers  who  went  away  from  that  recep- 
tion did  what  any  soldier  would  do  and  be  right  in  doing.  No 
army  man  could  countenance  such  an  outrage  ;  no  private 
citizen  should  countenance  it  either,  and  the  people  who  per- 
.  petrated  it  ought  to  be  drummed  out  of  camp.     Ladies,  eh  ? 

"  Well,  that  alters  it  a  little.  Perhaps  they  didn't  know  any 
better  ;  but  where  were  their  husbands,  or  their  brothers,  or 
some  one  who  had  interest  enough  in  them  to  keep  them  from 
making  themselves  ridiculous  ?  Ridiculous  ?  No,  there's 
another  word  needed  there  ;  but  as  the  offenders  are  women, 
perhaps  I'd  better  not  say  it.  Nothing  but  sentiment  ?  Of 
course,  it's  sentiment.  So  is  everything  that  makes  life  worth 
living.  It's  sentiment  that  makes  brave  men,  and  there  never 
was  a  hero  since  the  world  began  who  was  not  a  hero  for  the 
sake  of  the  sentiment  for  which  he  risked  his  life." 

"In  the  face  of  recent  events,"  as  political  speakers  say,  it 
would  not  be  a  bad  idea  if  some  of  these  practical  ladies  learned 
a  little  sentiment  to  mitigate  their  extremely  utilitarian  views 
of  life. — Annie  Laurie. 
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WINTER    WORK    OF    NATIONAL    OFFICERS    AND 
STATE    REGENTS. 

Last  month  we  had  a  brief  article  on  winter  work  of  Chap- 
ters, introductory  only  to  what  might  be  said  on  this  subject. 
The  National  and  State  Officers  also  begin  with  the  first  autumn 
days  to  consider  the  special  duties  of  the  coming  months.  In 
furtherance  of  these  duties,  a  number  of  State  Regents  and 
Vice-Presidents  left  their  distant  homes  this  month  to  meet  in 
Washington  and  attend  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Management  after  the  summer  rest,  and  to  confer  with  each 
other  on  the  general  interests  of  the  Society.  For  this  pur- 
pose an  informal  conference  was  held  previous  to  the  Board 
meeting,  especially  to  l<  consider  the  measures  necessary  to  con- 
summate the  desire  of  a  majority  of  the  Society  to  establish 
lineal  descent."  We  have  a  well  established  precedent  for  such 
conferences,  which  lead  to  harmonious  official  action  and  facili- 
tate business.  It  was  advised  to  have  the  eligibility  amend- 
ment of  the  State  Regent  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  the  Board,  sent  out  at  an  early 
day  in  compliance  with  the  technicalities  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  to  accompany  it  with  a  brief  circular.  The 
authority  of  officers  and  members  to  issue  circulars  was  dis- 
cussed. A  clause  in  the  official  circular  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  would  appear  to  decide  this  matter, 
but  many  officers  are  in  favor  of  a  broad  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  which  will  allow  great  freedom  for  unofficial 
action.  The  question  resolved  itself  into  the  fact  of  whether 
any  given  circular  was  official  or  unofficial. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  was  held  on  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  of  October.  The  official  record  can- 
not be  printed  until  the  minutes  are  approved  at  the  next 
meeting  ;  therefore,  in  reply  to  many  inquiries,  we  can  say 
briefly  and  unofficially  that  the  business  opened  with  the  elec- 
tion to  fill  tht  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice- President-General 
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in  Charge  of  Organization,  caused  by  expiration  of  the  term 
of  service  of  Mrs.  Boynton,  who  was  elected  October  7,  1891, 
five  mouths  after  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  on  May  26, 
1 89 1,  which  established  the  law  limiting  the  term  of  National 
Officers  to  two  years.  A  few  officers  urged  that  there  was  no 
vacancy,  and  also  that  it  was  better  to  allow  Mrs.  Boynton  to 
hold  over  until  the  Congress  in  any  event.  The  Chair  ruled 
the  resolution  calling  for  an  election  out  of  order  ;  an  appeal 
was  made  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  and  was  sustained  by 
the  Board.  Mrs.  Walworth  was  elected,  receiving  fourteen 
votes;   Mrs.  Boynton,  four  votes. 

The  Registrars  presented  the  papers  of  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  members  who  were  elected. 

The  Business  Manager  of  the  Magazine  made  a  full  report, 
showing  the  American  Monthly  to  be  in  a  most  prosperous 
condition  ;  the  report  of  the  Treasurer-General  was  equally 
satisfactory  and  clear. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  will  transfer  much 
power  now  held  by  the  Board  of  Management  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  having  been  proposed  at  a  previous  meeting  by  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Blount,  Historian-General,  they  were  unanimously  ap- 
proved on  October  seventh. 

The  President-General  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  have  charge  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution's 
office,  and  classify  and  supervise  the  clerical  work,  equalizing 
it  among  the  different  branches. 

These  departments  of  work  may  be  stated  as  : 

1st.  Pertaining  to  the  President-General  in  the  signing  of 
documents,  appointment  of  committees,  enforcement  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  etc. 

2d.  The  organization  department,  under  the  Vice-President 
in  Charge,  maintaining  official  intercourse  and  harmony  of 
work  with  the  State  Regents  and  Chapters  ;  having  lists  of 
Chapters,  records  of  their  organization,  and  their  annual  re- 
ports ;  lists  of  members  not  yet  organized  ;  collection  and 
comparison  of  Chapter  by-laws,  etc. 

3d.  Record  and  correspondence  of  the  Secretaries,  which  in- 
cludes much  writing,  and  also  the  distribution  of  all  blanks, 
stationary,  etc.,  and  for  the  recording  departments,  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  the  seal  and  original  official  record  which  makes  the 
history  of  the  Society. 

4th.  The  Treasurer's  books,  blanks  and  notifications,  with 
the  many  financial  responsibilities  involved.  The  Auditing 
Committee  have  their  work  in  this  department. 

5th.  The  Registrars,  whose  great  volumes  of  registration 
papers  make  up  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  and  whose  work 
is  arduous,  responsible  and  unceasing. 

6th.  The  Historian's  work  on  the  year-book  and  her  care  of 
all  relics  belonging  to  the  Society. 

Thus  may  it  be  seen  that  Chapters,  State  Regents  and  Na- 
tional Officers  can  have  little  idle  time  if  they  would  have  the 
machinery  of  their  work  systematized,  so  that  there  will  be 
little  friction  to  distract  us  from  the  patriotic  principles  and 
ideas  that  we  would  maintain  and  advocate  and  the  practical 
objects  that  we  have  in  view. 
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October  is  a  glorious  month  for  the  Revolutionary  descend- 
ants— we  may  for  the  moment  forget  Valley  Forge  and  Ticon- 
deroga  to  rejoice  in  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  Although  we 
celebrate  the  burning  of  Kingston,  we  dash  aside  our  tears 
shed  for  desolated  homes  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  the  Liberty 
Bell,  and  find  its  history  celebrated  at  Allentown.  Thus  from 
State  to  State  resound  the  memories  of  our  heroic  period. 

We  Daughters  of  the  past  enjoying  the  fruition  of  the 
present  feel  that  life  is  rich  and  full  of  interest,  teeming  with 
duties  unfulfilled  and  pleasures  untouched,  just  as  the  earth 
at  this  season  is  overflowing  with  a  ripened  fruitage  and  a  per- 
fected beauty  ;  our  hearts  swell  with  gratitude  for  the  joy  of 
existence  and  the  opportunities  opened  before  us.  What  a  har- 
vest field  awaits  us  !  Each  woman  has  but  to  look  about  her 
town  or  county  to  find  work  as  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  Congress  of  February,  1893,  it  was  announced  that  we 
numbered  about  2,740  ;  now,  in  seven  months,  we  have  in- 
creased to  more  than  3,800.  Think,  then,  how  many  thous- 
ands are  still  awaiting  knowledge  of  the  Daughters  and  their 
work  to  unite  with  them.  Let  us  tell  them  what  it  is  ;  let  us 
revive  the  past  and  use  it  to  illuminate  the  future,  to  which 
we  point  with  hope,  believing  that  we  are  fulfilling  the  in- 
junction of  Washington  to  promote  "institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge,"  thus  developing  an  enlightened 
public  opinion. 

We  regret  that  interesting  reports  from  the  Chicago  Chapter 
and  the  Chapter  of  Athens,  Georgia,  are  delayed  until  next 
month,  and  we  would  urge  all  Secretaries  of  Chapters  to  send 
full  reports  of  October  meetings,  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  to  facilitate  an  early  issue. 
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1S93. 

Officers  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

Pre  s  id  en  t-  Genera  /, 

Mrs.   Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Preside ?i  t  Presiding , 

Mrs.  Wm.   D.   Cabell. 

Vice- President-General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters, 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth. 

Vice-Presidents-Ge?ieral, 

Mrs.  Jas.  R.  McKee,  Indiana.  Mrs.  A.  S.  McGill. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  New  Jersey. 

Rhode  Island.  Mrs.  D.  R.  Barclay, 

Mrs.  O.  H.  Tittmann,  District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Harry  Heth, 

Mrs.    John   R.    Putnam,  District  of  Columbia. 

New  York.  Mrs.  Ben.  Butterworth. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Geer,  District  of  Columbia. 

District  of  Columbia.  Miss  E.   Eoraine  Dorsey, 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Beale,  Virginia.  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Cox,  Georgia.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Eockwood, 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Buckner,  Kentucky.  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Brackctt,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Stranahan, 

Mrs.  M.  MacDonald,  Virginia.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Richard  Hays,  Mrs.  Jas.  McMillan,  Michigan. 

Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer-  General, 
Mrs.   F.  W.   Dickins,   U.   S.   Navy  Yard.  Washington,   D.   C. 

Historia  n  -  General, 

-  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Blount,  "The  Oaks,"  Georgetown.  D.  C. 

Secreta  ries  -  Gen  era  I, 

Recording,  Miss  Eugenia  Washington,  813  Thirteenth  street. 
Corresponding,    Mrs.   A.   Howard  Clark,   1527  S  street. 
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Reg  is  tr a  rs-  Gen  era  /, 

Mrs.   Rosa  Wright  Smith,    1203  N  street. 

Mrs.   Charles  Sweet  Johnson,    12 14  Ninth  street. 

Chaplain  -  General, 
Mrs.  E.  T.   Bullock,    13 12  Riggs  street. 

Surgeon  -  General, 
Miss  Mary  Desha,    14 16  F  street  N.  \V. 


ARKANSAS. 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  C.   R.  Breckinridge, 

Pine  Bluff. 

Pine  Bluff  Chapter. 

Regent,  "  Miss  F.  Bocage, 

Pine  Bluff. 

Warren  and  Afontieelto  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Kirkpatrick, 

Monticello. 

CALIFORNIA. 

« 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  V.  K.  Maddox. 

Occidental  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
Honorary-  State  Regent,  Mrs.  H.   McL.  Martin. 

Sequoia  Chapter. 

Regent,  '  Mrs.  Wm.  Alvord, 

2200  Broadway,  San  Francisco. 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.   S.  \V.  Holliday, 

Clay  and  Octavia  streets. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Horsburgh, 

15 17  Washington  street. 
Recording  Secretary,  Miss  A.  P.  Alden. 

614  Copp  street. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman, 

Occidental  Hotel. 

'    Mrs.  A.  S.  Hubbard, 

■r>      .  .  191 2  Pierce  street. 

ReS,strars'  Mrs .  M.  L.  Hoffman. 

432  Bartlett  street. 
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State  Regent, 

Honorary  State  Regents, 


Mrs.  deB.  R.  Keini, 
Hartford. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Smith, 
39  Collins  street,  Hartford. 
Mrs.  \V.  M.  Alcott, 
^   62  Church  street,  Norwich. 


Regent, 


Regent, 
Vice- Regent. 
Registrar, 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


Registrar, 


Regent, 

Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 


Cli?iton  and  Guilford  Chapter. 

Mrs.  D.  Holbrook, 
Box  252. 
Danbury  Chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Wildman. 

Miss  Brit.  W.  Averill. 

Mrs.  A.  Stebbins. 

Groton  and  Stoning  ton  Chapter. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Slocomb, 
"Daisy  Crest,  over  Groton." 

Ruth   Wyllys  Chapter,  Hartford. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Holcombe, 

79  Spring  street. 

Miss  A.  R.  Phelps, 

72  Washington  street. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Pitkin, 

625  Asylum  avenue. 

Miss  M.  W.  Wainwright. 

Miss  M.  K.  Tacott 
815  Asylum  avenue. 
Lyme  Chapter. 

Miss  A.  Griffin, 
Lyme. 
Ruth  Haart  Chapter,  Meriden. 

Mrs.   L.  E.  Coe, 

261  Colony  street. 

Mrs.  H.  \V.  Lines, 

65  Pleasant  street. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Kennard, 

684  Broad  street. 

Miss  F.  L.  Twiss  • 

1096  Broad  street. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Hooker, 

"  Chesknoll,"  Columbus  avenue. 
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General  James  Wadsworth  Chapter \  Middleiown. 

Regent,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Northrop, 

Church  street. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Bunce. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Elmer, 

189  Broad  street. 

Miss  S.  S.  Clark. 

325  High  street. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Wilcox. 


Vice-Regent, 
Secretary, 

Treasurer, 


Fanny  Ledyard  Chapter,  Mystic. 


Regent, 


Vice-Regent, 
Vice-Regent  for  Noank, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  • 
Registrar, 
Historian, 
Chaplain, 


Mrs.  H.  C.  Denisou, 

Box  53. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Giddings. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Brown. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  H.  Bradford. 

Mrs.  Simmons. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Noyes. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  N.  Morgan. 

.     Miss  A.  A.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Dewey. 


Mary  Clap 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Historian, 


IVooster  Chapter,  New  Haven. 


Miss  E.  L.  Gerry. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Tyler, 

33  College  street. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 

Experimental  Station. 

Mrs.  W.  Beeber 

83  Wall  street. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Newcomb. 

90  York  square. 

Miss  E.  S.  Eaton, 

70  Sachem  street. 

Mrs.  V.  H.  Curtis, 

364  Orange  street. 


Chapter  Regent, 
Vice-Regeut, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 


Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter,  New  London. 

Mrs.  Win.  S.  Chappell, 

11  Channing  street. 

Mrs.    M.  K.  H.  Stavner, 


106  Bank  street. 

Miss  G.  P.  Johnson. 

8  Union  street. 

Miss  M.  J.  Turner, 

4  Bulkley  place. 
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Treasurer, 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith, 
4  North  Main  street. 

Registrar, 

M 

rs.  C.  A.  D.  Bramble, 
8  Lincoln  avenue. 

Historian, 

Miss  J.  R.  Perkins. 

- 

New  Mil  ford  Chapter. 

Regent, 

Norwalk  Chapter. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Mygatt, 

New  Milford. 

Regent, 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Hill, 
40  West  avenue. 

Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Noble. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Gregory. 

Miss  S.  S.  Betts, 

East  avenue. 

Regent, 

Pomfret  Chapter. 

Miss  J.  T.  Ripley, 
Pomfret. 

Regent. 

Simsbury  Chapter. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Croft. 

Secretary, 
Registrar, 

Miss  M.  Phelps. 
Miss  M.  M.  Winslow. 

Regent, 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 


Stamford  Chapter. 


Mrs.  K.  S.  H.  Brooks, 
"Rothenfelz." 


Water  bury  Chapter. 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Kellogg, 

83  Prospect  street. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Griggs, 

36  Coltage  Place. 


West  Cornwall  and  Canaan  Chapter, 
Regent, 

Vice-Regent  for  Canaan, 


Mrs.  T.  S.  Gold, 
West  Cornwall. 
Mrs.  H.  Tracy. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Regent  of  the  District, 

Honorary  Regent  of  the  District, 


Mrs.  S.  K.  Alexander, 

1207  N  street  N.  W. 

Mrs.  M.  Devereux, 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 
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Dolly  Madison  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Mary 
Regent, 

Vice- Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary. 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Mrs.  ML  M.  Hallowell. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Draper. 

Miss  A.  Van  Hook, 

1738  Q  street  N.  W. 

Miss  Carhart. 

Miss  S.  B.  Maclay, 

101 1   M  street  X.  \V. 

Washington  Chapter. 

Mrs.   E.  B.  Lee, 

1653  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

Miss  V.   Miller, 

1 105  New  Hampshire  avenue. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Morris. 

Miss  J.  E.  Richards, 

Rhode  Island  avenue. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Lamb, 

810  Tenth  street. 

Mrs.  V.  B.  Janin, 

12  Lafayette  Square. 


152 
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Martha   Washington  Chapter. 

Miss  L.  Pike, 

131 2  Florida  avenue. 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Dade, 

2303  M  street. 

Mrs.  Katharine  C.  Dorsey, 

2025  N  street. 

Mrs.  M.  N.  Clement, 

415  Fourth  street. 


FLORIDA. 


Regent, 


Jacksonville   Chapter. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  C.  Stockton. 


State  Regent, 


Honorary  State  Regents  J 


GEORGIA. 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Morgan, 

Augusta. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Gordon, 

124  South  Broad  street,  Savannah. 

Miss  J.  McKiniey, 

L  38  West  Peach  Tree  street,  Atlanta. 
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Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 


Atlanta   Chapter. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Dickson, 
494  Peach  Tree  street. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Cox, 
25  Houston  street. 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Registrar, 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  L.  Orme. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  P.  King. 

Historian,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ley  den, 

198  Peach  Tree  street. 


A  ug  usta    Ch  ap  ter. 


Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Historian, 
Regent, 


Athens  Chapter. 


Vice-Regent, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Historian, 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Phinizy, 

Augusta. 

Mrs.  T.  D.  Caswell, 

717  Greene  street. 

Miss  A.  W.  Rowland, 

1 1 28  Greene  street. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Miller. 

Mrs.  H.  G.  JefFeries, 

319  Broad  street. 

Miss  S.  G.  Stokes. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Crawford, 

Athens. 

Miss  Rutherford. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  White. 

Miss  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  HfrTT: 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lipscomb. 


Regent, 


Vice-Regent 


Columbus  Chapter. 

Miss  A.  C.  Benning, 

1420  Broad  street. 

'      Mrs.  C.  L.  B.  Osburn, 

Corner  Third  avenue  and  Thirteenth  street. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Reg-     Mrs.  E.  C.  F.  McDougald. 

istrar.  1 309  Third  avenue. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Byington, 

Columbus  Evening  Ledger. 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  N.  J.  Holstead, 

1405  Broad  street. 
Historian,  Mrs.  D.  F.  Epping, 

1423  Broad  street. 
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Pulaski  Chapter,    Griffin. 


Mrs.  E.  A.  Hill 

Griffin. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Mills 

Mrs.  R.  G.  Redding. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Blakeley. 

Mrs.  G.  L.  A.  DeVotie. 


Macon    Chapter. 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Washington, 

624  College  street. 


Xavier  Chapter,  Rome. 

Regent,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Nevin, 

Rome. 

Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rounsaville. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harris. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Alexander. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  G.  B.  Bayard. 

Registrar,  Miss  W.  M.  Holmes. 

Historian,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Whitmore. 

Savannah   Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Law  ton, 

Savannah. 


ILLINOIS. 


State  Regent 

Regent, 
Vice -Regent, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Regent, 


Mrs.  S.  H.  Kerfoot, 
136  Rush  street,  Chicago. 


Chicago  Chapter. 


Mrs.  H.  M.  Shepard, 

4445  Grand  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  L.  Stone. 

3352  Indiana  avenue. 

Miss  M.  D.  Everhart, 

The  Virginia. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bundy, 

532  La  Salle  avenue. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith. 

Hotel  Metropole. 


Evanston  Chapter. 


Miss  C.  G.  Lunt. 
742  Judson  avenue. 
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Regent, 

: 

Mrs.  C.  D.  McClellan, 
Galena. 

Regent. 

yioline  Chapter. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Dure, 
Moline. 
North  Shore  Chapter. 

Regent, 

3 
Hi 

Mrs.  B.  A.  Fessendeu. 
ighland  Park,  Illinois. 

Regent, 

Peoria  Chapter. 

Miss  h-  B.  Rice, 
207  Crescent  avenue. 

INDIANA. 

1 

State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regent, 

Evansville   Chapter 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Colfax, 
South  Bend. 

Regent, 
Regent, 

Indianapolis  Chapte? 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Ames, 
Evansville. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Foster, 
762  Penn  street. 

Regent, 

La  Fayette  Chapter, 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Hatcher, 

La  Fayette. 


IOWA. 


State  Regent, 
Regent, 


Mrs.  M.  L.  D.  Putnam, 
Davenport. 
Davenport  Chapter. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Nott, 
Davenport. 

Abigail  Adams  Chapter,  Des  Moines. 

Regent,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Andrews. 

834  Fifth  street. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ogilvie. 

1208  Walnut  street. 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  H.  "Bailey, 

18 10  Sixth  avenue. 
Registrar,  Mrs.  H.  Howel, 

102 1  Twenty-sixth  street. 
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Dubuque  Chapter. 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Cooler, 
211  West  End  avenue. 


KANSAS. 


State  Regent, 
Regent, 


Leavenworth   Chapter. 


Miss  E.  D.  Caldwell, 
Leavenworth. 


KENTUCKY 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regents, 

Regent, 


Regent, 

Secretary-, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Mrs.  S.  M.  E.  Pope, 
701  West  Chestnut  street,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  W.  Lindsay, 

Frankfort. 

Miss  F.  T.  Ballard, 

241  East  Walnut  street,  Louisville. 

Lexington   Chapter. 

Miss  E.  S.  Kinkead. 

John  Marshall  Chapter,  Louisville. 

Mrs.  P.  T.  Allin. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  McGregor. 

Mrs.  N.  Gray, 

2009  Brook  street. 

Mrs.  E.  Eaches, 

9  Belgravia  avenue. 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Regent, 

State  Regent, 


Owensboro  Chapter. 


Paducah  Chapter 


Paris  Chapter. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Todd, 
603  Frederiea  street. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Powell. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Lucas. 


LOUISIANA. 


Mrs.  E.  C.   Ferguson, 
150  Julia  street,  New  Orleans. 
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State  Regent, 
Regent, 


MAINE. 


Portland  Chapter 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Palmer, 
60  Winter  street. 


State  Regent, 


MARYLAND. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Knott. 
919  North  Charles  street,  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Miss  A.  K.  Blount, 

919  Cathedral  street. 

Mrs.  N.  Poe, 

146  Lanvale  street. 

Miss  M.  P.  Keenan. 

919  N.  Charles  street. 

Miss  E.  Burnap, 

Chase  and  Calvert  streets. 

Miss  E.  S.  Thomas, 

1 102  McCullooh  street. 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Cumberland  Chapter. 


Easton  Chapter. 


M.  M.  McKaig, 

Cumberland. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Gibson, 
Talbot  county. 


Frederick  Chapter 


Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Registrar, 

Treasurer, 

Historian, 


Mrs.  J.  Ritchie. 

Frederick. 

Miss  M.  J.  Williams. 

Miss  E.  M.  Johnson. 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Ross. 

Miss  M.  W.  McPherson. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Johnson. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regent, 


Mrs.  S.  Eliot, 

44  Brimmer  street,  Boston. 

Miss  R.  W.  Brown, 

140  Beacon  street,  Boston. 
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Honorary  Regent, 


Mrs.  H.  P.  Quincy, 
452  Beacon  street,  Boston. 


Warren  and  Prcscotl  Chapter,  Boston. 


Regent, 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Regent. 


Miss  A.  Warren. 

63  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Davis, 

154  Beacon  street. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Sprague, 

229  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Miss  A.  B.  Shaw, 

169  Marlborough  street. 


Mercy  Warren  Chapter,   Springfield. 


Vice-Regent, 


Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


State  Regent, 
Regent, 


Mrs.  A.  A.  Calkins, 

14  Maple  street. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Phillips, 

Springfield. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Powers. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Kirkham. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Wilcox. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Seymour. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit  Chapter. 


Mrs.  F.  Edwards, 
371  Congress  street. 


MINNESOTA. 


State  Regent, 

-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Registrar, 


Mrs.  R.   M.  Newport. 
217  Summit  avenue,  St.  Paul. 


Minneapolis  Chapter. 


Miss  M.  A.  Cruikshank. 

San  Angelo  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Jackson, 

1623  Third  avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  Christian, 

404  South  Eighth  street. 
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.SSL  Paul  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Secretary-, 

Registrar, 

Treasurer, 

Chaplain, 


Mrs.  J.  Q.  Adams, 

3  Crocus  Hill. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Foster, 

832  Osceola  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  \V.  Edgerton, 

646  Portland  avenue. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Riggs. 

595  Dayton  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  Johnstone, 

245  Selby  avenue. 


MISSOURI. 


State  Regent, 

Regent, 
Regent, 

State  Regent 
Regent, 

Regent, 

State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regents, 

Regent, 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Cockrell, 
151S  R  street  X.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jefferson  City  Qiapier. 

Mrs.  T.  O.  Towles, 
Jefferson  City. 
St.  Louis  Chapter. 

Mrs.  James  J.  O' Fallon, 
3639  Olive  street. 

.     MISSISSIPPI. 


Grenada  Chapter. 


Pvatchez  Chapter. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  Buchanan. 
Grenada. 

Miss  A.  Q.  Lovell, 
Natchez. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Mrs.  A.  Clarke, 

99  Lowell  street,  Manchester. 

r    Mrs.  P.  C.  Cheney, 

J  Concord. 

I    Mrs.  E.  H.  Rollins, 

Manchester. 


Dover  Chapter. 


,Mrs.  C.  H.  Sawyer, 
Dover. 
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Farmington  Chapter. 


Mr*.  A.  C.  Waldron, 
Farmington. 


Manchester  Chapter. 


Mrs.  G.  B.  Chandler, 
Manchester. 


Portsmouth  Chapter. 


Miss  E.  Morison, 
Portsmouth 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Shippen, 

14  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  Citv. 

[      Mrs.  J.  W.  Rivere, 

j  Morristown. 

J     Mrs.  E.  H.  Wright, 

t  Newark . 


Bound  Brook  Chapter. 
Cape  May  Chapter. 


Mrs.  J.  Olendorf, 
Bound  Brook. 


Regent,  Mrs.  D.  K.  Powell, 

1 141  Connecticut  avenue,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Cape  May. 


Boudinot  Chapter,  Elizabeth. 


Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


Mrs.  E.  G.  Putnam, 

219  South  Broad  street. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  Campbell, 

333  North  Broad  street. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Pyne. 

717  Grove  street. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Glazebrook, 

1 147  East  Jersey  street. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Bond, 

420  South  Broad  Street. 


Montclair  Chapter. 


Morris  tozen  Chapter. 


Mrs.  E.  C.  Sullivan, 
226  Orange  Road. 

Miss  H.  Holdich, 
76  Washington  street. 
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Regent, 

Secretary 

Registrar, 

Regent, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


Nova  Ctrsarea  Chapter,  Newark. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Depne. 

21  East  Park  street. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Stevens, 

^9  South  Arlington  avenue,  East  Orange. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  C.  Mather, 

Bound  Brook. 

Princeton  Chapter. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Swann, 
Princeton. 
PI  a infield  Chapter. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Burnett, 
75  Hillside  avenue. 

Salem  Chapter. 

Miss  E.  Mecum, 
Salem. 


NEW  YORK. 


State  Regent, 


Miss  L.  W.  McAllister, 
16  West  Thirty-sixth  street.  New  York  City, 
f  Mrs.  S.  Hamilton. 

Honorary  Regents  J  +°  West  Fift>"™uth  *treet-  New  York  City 


I 


Mrs.  L.  R.  Pitkin, 
74  East  avenue,  Rochester. 


Buffalo   Chapter. 


Regent, 


Vice-Regents 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 
Historian. 


Mrs.  M.  X.  Thompson. 

313  Delaware  avenue. 

Mrs.  M.   A.  Noyes, 

31  Cottage  street. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Wychoff. 

,482  Delaware  avenue. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Rogers, 

307  North  street. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Avery, 

1 1  Niagra  Square. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  S.  Lee, 

569  West  Ferry  street. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Chisholm, 

23  Irving  Place. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Sheemau, 

455  Delaware  avenue. 
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Coopers  ton  m   Ch  ap  ter. 


Geneva    Chapter 


Ithiea   Chapter. 


Mrs.  A.  C.  Turner, 
Cooperstown. 


Mrs.  A.  E.  S.  Martin, 
South  Main  street. 


Mrs.  H.  D.  Ireland, 
64  North  Cayuga  street. 

Little  Falls  Chapter. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Willard, 
Little  Falls. 
New   York  City  Chapter. 


Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary-, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Mrs.  R.  O.  Doremus, 

241  Madison  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  Le  Due. 

Mrs.  D.  McLean, 

186  Lenox  avenue. 

Miss  M.  V.  B.  Vanderpoel, 

139th  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Kernochan. 


Regent, 

Regent, 

Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrars, 
Historian, 


Rochester  Chapter. 


Mrs.  C.  C.  Little, 
397  East  avenue. 


Se-rach-ta-gue  Chapter,    Saratoga, 


Utica    Chapter. 


Miss  K.  Batcheller, 
Saratoga. 

Mrs.  Roscoe  Conkling. 

Rutger  Place,  Utica. 

Miss  A.  H.  Sheffield, 

42  Cottage  street. 

Miss  C.  Gridey, 

21  Hopper  street. 

f        Miss  G.  Dinson, 

J  357  Genesee  street. 

Miss  C.  Gridley. 

[      21  Hopper  street. 

Miss  B.  Miller. 

Whitesboro. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Regent. 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Asheiille   Chapter. 


Raleigh    Chapter. 


Mrs.  M.  McK.  Nash. 
Newberoe. 


Mrs.  J.  Martin. 
A  she  vi  lie. 


Mrs.  A.  Jones, 
Raleigh. 


OHIO. 


State  Regent, 


Regent, 


Mrs.  A.  H.  Hinkle, 
77  Pike  street,  Cincinnati. 


Mt.  Auburn   Chapter,    Cincinnati. 


Vice-Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian. 


Mrs.  B.  Arnold. 

Auburn  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  Conner. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Morehead. 

Mrs.  L.  Le  Buitellier. 

Mrs.  R.  Carroll. 

Miss  Goodman. 


Western  Reserve   Chapter,    Cleveland. 
Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 


Treasurer, 
Registrar, 
Historian, 

Regent, 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Aven-, 

657  Woodland  Hills. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Kendall, 

57  Cornell  street. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Lee, 

341  Prospect  street. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Babcock, 

1694  Kuclid  avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Little, 

196  Russell  avenue. 

Mrs.  G.  V.  R.  Wickham, 

242  Harkness  avenue. 


You ngstou '«   C/i apter. 


Mrs.  R.  W.  Taylor, 
626  Wick  avenue. 
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Wiltuyck  Chapter ',   Kingston. 


Regent, 


Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 


Miss  M.  I.  Forsyth, 

Kingston. 

Miss  M.  Livingston. 

Mrs.  P.  Eltinge. 

Miss  S.  C.  Bernard. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  V.  Kenvon. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Burhans. 


OREGON. 


State  Regent,    . 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Montgomery, 
"The  Shoreham,"  Washington,  D.  C. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State  Regent, 


Mrs.  N.  B.  Hogg, 
78  Church  avenue,  Allegheny. 


Berks   County    Cliapter. 


Regent, 


Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Assistant  Registrars, 

Historian, 


Mrs.  W.  M.  Weidman, 

214  South  Fifth  street,  Reading. 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Smith. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Tyson. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Mcllvain. 

f  Miss  M.  L.  Owens. 

(     Miss  A.  R.  Jones. 

Miss  M.  Cushman. 


Regent, 


Chester  County  Chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  Hoopes. 
Maple  avenue,  West  Chester. 


Clinton  County  Chapter. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Scott. 
Lock  Haven. 
Donegal  Chapter. 

Miss  L.  S.  Evans. 
Columbia,  Lancaster  county. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Carpenter, 
28  South  Queen  street,  Lancaster. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  E.  J.  Slaymaker, 

162  East  King  street,  Lancaster. 


Regent, 

Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 
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Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Regent, 


Miss  S.  R.  Slaymaker, 

Lancaster. 

Miss  M.  J.  Wiley, 

Bainbridge. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  North, 

Columbia. 

Liberty  Bell  Chapter. 

Miss  M.  F.  Mickley, 

Mickleys,  Lehigh  county. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  \V.  Saeger, 

113  South  Fourth  street,  Allentown. 
Recording,  Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  Kohler, 

83S  Hamilton  street,  Allentown. 

Miss  A.  G.  Saeger, 

Allentown. 

Miss  A.  D.  Mickley, 

Mickleys. 

Miss  M.  Richards, 

394  Union  street,  Allentown. 


Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 


Regent, 
Vice-Regent, 

Regent, 

Regent, 
Recent. 


Lycoming  County  Chapter. 

Miss  H.  G.  Johnson, 

901  West  Fourth  street,  Williamsport. 

Miss  M.  E.  Snyder. 

Montgomery  County  Chapter. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Holstein, 
Bridgeport. 
Montour  County  Chapter. 


Mrs.  E.  N.  Lightner, 
Danville. 


Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 


Perry  County  Chapter. 
Ph  ila  delpli  ia  Ch  ap  ter. 


Mrs.  J.  Wister, 
•     Duncannon. 


Mrs.  E.  I.  Smith, 

16 13  Spruce  street,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  S.  I.  Forbes, 

1704  Walnut  street. 

Miss  H.  Hubbell. 

17 1 1  Walnut  street. 

Mrs.  H.  Hoopes. 

125  North  Thirty-third  street. 

Mrs.  H.  Gilpin, 

260  South  Fifteenth  street. 
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Pittsburgh  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Childs, 

Amberson  avenue.  Shadyside,  Pittsburgh. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  R.  V.  Messier, 

Fifth  avenue. 


Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 
Historian, 

-Regent, 


Vice-Regent, 
Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary, 
Registrar, 
Treasurer, 

Sunbury  Chapter 

Regent, 


Mrs.  A.  Holland, 

Morewood  avenue. 

Miss  K.  C.  MeKnight, 

Western  avenue,  Allegheny. 

Miss  J.  M.  Harding, 

59  Allegheny  avenue. 

Miss  M.  O'H.  Darlington. 

Guysuta,  Allegheny  county. 

Shiekelime    Chapter. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Wolfe, 
Lewisbnrg,  Union  countv. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Wolfe, 


Mrs.  £    C.  Hvatt. 

Miss  Annie  Dale. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Walls. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Leiser. 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Miss  M.  Shu  man, 

Northumberland  county. 

Miss  H.  Alexander. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Greenough. 

Mrs.  F.  Van  Alen. 


Venango  County  Chapter 

Mrs.  ^ 


3.  F. 


McCalmont, 
Franklin. 


Warren  County  Chapter. 


Mrs.  L.  W.  Cowan, 
Warren. 

Washington   County  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Beatty, 

125  West  Wheeling  street,  Washington. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Crumrine. 

Recording  Secretary,  Miss  F.  E.  Baird. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Happer. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  L,.  W.  Haslett. 

Historian,  Miss  N.  Sherrard. 
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Wyoming  Valley  Chapter 


Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 


Mrs.  W.  H.  McCartney, 

120  South  River  street,  Wilkes-Barre, 

Mrs.  S.  Woodward. 

31  South  River  street. 

Miss  E.  M.  Bowman, 

58  South  street. 

Miss  M.  C.  Tubbs, 

Kingston,  Luzerne  county. 

Miss  S.  Sharpe, 

25  West  River  street. 

Miss  M.  A.  Sharpe. 

25  West  River  street. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Rice. 

147  South  Franklin  street. 


York  County  Chapter 


Regent, 


Miss  L.  D.  Black, 
York. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


State  Regent, 


Honorary  Regents, 


Miss  A.  S.  Knight. 

366  Broadway,  Providence. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Talbot. 

129  Williams  street,  Providence. 

Mrs.  W.  Ames, 

121  Pow7er  street,  Providence. 


Bristol  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Mrs.  M.  Williams, 

Bristol. 

Miss  F.  DeWolf. 

Miss  C.  B.  May. 

Miss  C.  M.  Shepard. 


Gas  pee  Chapter,  Providence 
Regent, 

Secretary  and  Registrar, 

Treasurer, 


Mrs.  A.  G.  Durfee. 
122  Hope  street. 
Miss  A.  W.  Stockbridge. 
257  Benefit  street. 
Miss  J.  L.  Mauran, 
73  Butler  avenue. 
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Pawtucket  Chapter. 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Thornton, 

Pawtucket. 

Mrs.  D.  C.  Savles. 

Miss  L.  L.  Hill. 

.    Mrs.  A.  H.  Park. 


Woonsocket  Chapter. 


Miss  A.  Metcalf. 

Woonsocket. 

Mrs.  L.  M-  Cook. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  C    Ballon. 

Miss  M.  C.  Earned, 

Wellesley  College. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regent. 

Regent, 


Regent, 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Historian, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Regent, 


Mrs.  J.  E.  Bacon. 

125  Sumter  street,  Columbia. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Richardson, 

Panola. 


Abbeville   Chapter. 


Columbia  Chapter. 


Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith. 
Abbeville. 


Mrs.  C.  Waring. 
81  Laurel  street. 
Mrs.  E.  Screven. 
Mrs.  F.  Kendall. 
Miss  E.  S.  Elmore. 


Union   County    Chapter. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Munro. 
Union. 


Lancaster   Chapter. 


Miss  A.  E.  Witherspoon. 
Lancaster. 

H7?i?isboro   Chapter. 

Miss  L.  P.  McMaster, 

Winnsboro. 
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State  Regent, 


Mrs.  M.  S.  Matties, 
29  Cynthia  Place,  Memphis. 


Knoxville  Chapter. 


Regent, 


Miss  M.  B.  Temple, 
Knox  vi  lie. 


Dolly  Madison  Chapter  No.  2,  Memphis. 


Regent, 

Nashville  Chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Watson. 
Memphis. 

Regent, 

303.  H 

Mrs.  E.  H.  East, 
igh  and  Union  streets. 

i 

TEXAS. 

State  Regent, 

A  us  tin   Ch  apter. 

Regent, 

fc 

Denison   Chapter. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Clark, 
University,  Austin. 

Regent, 

El  Paso  Chapter . 

Mrs.  G.  Patrick, 
Denison. 

Regent, 

Mrs:  M.  C.  Bridges, 

Regent, 


El  Paso. 
Galveston   Chapter. 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Fontaine, 
1004,  Market  and  Tenth  streets. 


VERMONT. 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regents. 


Mrs.  J.  Burdett, 

Arlington. 

Mrs.   M.  E.  Baxter, 

Rutland. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Peck, 

Burlington. 
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Regent, 

Vice-Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 

Regent,. 
Regent, 
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A  rlington  Ch  apter. 


Bennington    Chapter 
Brandon    Chapter. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  Stone, 

East  Arlington. 

Mrs.  A.  Buck. 

Mrs-  M.  L.  West. 

Miss  F.  G.  West. 

Miss  E.  McAulev. 

Miss  I.  C.  Nichols. 

.     Mrs.  L,.  Norton, 
Bennington. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Ornisbec, 
Brandon. 


Green  Mountain  Chapter  No.  2,   Brattleboro. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Cobb, 

Brattleboro. 


Regent, 
Regent, 


Green  Mountain   Chapter  No.   1,   Burlington. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Smaller, 
Burlington. 
Mctnipelier   Chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Newcomb. 
Montpelier. 

Ann  Story  Chapter,  Rutland. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Clements. 
Mrs.   M.  J.  Francisco. 


Regent, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 

Regent, 


State  Regent, 
-Honorary  Regent, 

Regent, 


St.  Johnsburg  Chapter. 


Miss  F.  Bissell. 
St.  Johnsburg 


VIRGINIA. 


Mrs.  W.  W.  Henry, 

415  West  Franklin  street,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Drewry. 

Westover,  Charles  county. 


Culpeper  Chapter. 


Mrs.  A.  Greene, 
Culpeper. 
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Regent, 


Albemarle  Chapter,  Charlottesville. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  S.  Smith, 


Charlottesville. 
Mrs.  B.  Randolph. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Massie. 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Tuttle. 
Mrs.  W.  Fieklin. 
Mrs.  \V.  Thornton. 
Miss  C.  Taylor. 

Mount  Vernon  Chapter,   Clifton  Station. 

Miss  S.  R.  Hetzel, 

Clifton  Station,  Fairfax  countv. 

Miss  M.  L.  Lloyd, 

Alexandria. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  B.  Moran, 

{•  Mrs.  A.  S.  Green. 

Miss  R.  Powell. 

228  South  Washington  street,  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Blackburn, 
North  Washington  street,  Alexandria. 
Miss  E.  S.  Washington. 
Lynchburg  Chapter. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Hammer, 
Lynchburg. 
Old  Dominion  Chapter,  Richmond. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Dooley, 

Richmond. 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Pleasants. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  B.  Purcell. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Peyton. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bruce. 

Registrar,  .  Mrs.  J.  Lyons. 

Assistant  Registrar,  Miss  M.  M.  P.  Newton. 

Historian,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Baylor. 

S  taunt  an  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Robertson, 

Staunton. 


Vice-Regent, 

Corresponding  Secretary, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Registrar, 

Historian, 


Regent, 

Vice-Regents. 

Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
Registrar, 

Regent, 
Regent, 


State  Regent, 
Honorary  Regents, 


WISCONSIN. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Peck, 
5  Waverly  Place,  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Carpenter, 
557  Van  Buren  street.  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  E.  V.  Kimberly, 
Janesville. 
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A  La  Crosse  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  A.  Cameron. 

424  South  Fourth  street. 

Madison  Chapter. 

Regent,  Miss  M.  L-  At  wood, 

204  Monroe  avenue. 

Milwaukee  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Yates. 

"The  Plankinton."  Milwaukee. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  H.  Town  send. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Whittemore. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  \V.  L.  Mason. 

Oshkosh  Chapter. 

Regent,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Sawyer, 

Oshkosh. 


State  Regent, 


State  Regent, 


WASHINGTON. 


Tacoma  Chapter. 


Regent,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Griggs, 

401  Tacoma  avenue,  north. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Goff. 

Clarksburg. 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne    Chapter. 


Regent,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Baxter , 

Chevenne. 


Note. — Much  labor  has  been  expended  in  an  effort  to  make  thi> 
Directory  full  and  accurate  ;  yet  there  will  doubtless  be  some  errors  ami 
omissions,  which  it  is  hoped  readers  will  assist  us  in  correcting. — Editok. 


Norwood  Institute  • 


A  Select  and  Li  mi  fed  Hoarding  a?td 
•  •  Day  School  for  )  'oting  Ladies 
-    -and  Little  Girls 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

DriLDlNGS  front  100  feet  upon  Massachusetts  Avenue,  at  its  inter- 
■■*  section  with  Vermont  Avenue,  M  and  Fourteenth  Streets.  Southern 
exposure.  Commanding  view.  Site  higher  than  thai  of  the  Capitol. 
Grounds  large,  and  open  front  and  rear. 

•  •  •  Latest  improvements.  Hot-water  heat  and  open  fires.  Perfect 
sanitation. 

•  •  •  Full  Academic  Course  of  Study,  with  diploma  of  high  grade. 
Best  modern  methods.  Complete  school  of  languages  taught  practically. 
Preparation  for  foreign  travel.  Lectures,  in  courses,  upon  literature, 
history,  and  the  questions  of  the  day. 

•  •  •  Best  advantages  in  music,  art,  and  elocution.  Special  preparation 
for  any  of  the  colleges. 

•  •    ■   Address  the   Principals, 

MR.  AND   MRS.  WM.  D.  CABELL, 

1407  Massachusetts  Avenue, 

Twelfth  session  begins  September  2&.  WASHINGTON     D.   C. 


\filwaukee  Academy 


Thirtieth  year  begins  September  7. 

Complete  preparation   for  College  or  University. 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  Academy  Building. 
New  Chemical  Laboratory. 
Special  attention  to  English. 

For  particulars,  address 

Julius  Howard  Pratt,  Jr  , 
/7/  Van  Buren  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A    VISIT    TO    SOUTH   A  MM  RICA. 
Along  Shore  with  a  Man  of  War.      By  Marguerite  Dickins. 

A  delightful  story  off  travel.     The  hook  is  handsomely 
illustrated   and   beautifully  bound,  the   flags  of  Brazil. 
Paraguay.  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine   Republic  being 
grouped  on  the  cover.     Price,  post-paid.  Si  50     .... 
for  sale  by  all  booksellers.  .'.  .'.  Semi  post-paid  upon  receipt  of  the  prtce. 

v^Vrena  Publishing  Company,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


EDMOND  L.  MCCLELLAND, 

REAL    ESTATE   BROKER, 

Special  attention  given  to  T<£OZ    E  Street 

Collections  and 

-  „.        ,..-,,  WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Settlement  oj  Estates.  ' 


Norwood  Institute  • 


A  Select  and  Limited  Hoarding  and 
•  •  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
-    -  and  Little  Girls 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

Holdings  front  ioo  feet  upon  Massachusetts  Avenue,  at  its  inter- 
*-*  section  with  Vermont  Avenue,  M  ami  Fourteenth  Streets.  Southern 
exposure.  Commanding  view.  Site  higher  than  that  of  the  Capitol. 
Grounds  large,  ami  open  front  and  rear. 

•  •  •  Latest  improvements.  Hot-water  heat  and  open  tires.  Perfect 
sanitation. 

•  •  •  Full  Academic  Course  of  Study,  with  diploma  of  high  grade. 
Best  modern  methods.  Complete  school  of  languages  taught  practically. 
Preparation  for  foreign  travtrl.  Lectures,  in  courses,  upon  literature, 
history,  and  the  questions  of  the  day. 

•  •  •  Best  advantages  in  music,  art,  ami  elocution.  Special  preparation 
for  anv  of  the  colleges. 

•  •    •   Address  the  Principals, 

MR.   AND   MRS.  WM.   D.  CABELL, 

1407  Massachusetts  avenue, 

Twelfth  session  begins  September  2S.  WASHINGTON     D.    C. 

Milwaukee  Academy 

Thirtieth  year  begins  September  7. 

Complete  preparation   for  College  or  University. 

F,xtensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  Academy  Building. 
New  Chemical  Laboratory. 
Special  attention  to   English. 

For  particulars,  address 

Julius  Howard  Pratt,  Jr  , 
/7/  Van  Buren  Street.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A    VISIT    TO    SOUTH   AMERICA. 
Along  Shore  with  a  Man  of  Wnr.      Kv  Marguerite  Dickins. 

A  delightful  story  of  travel.     The  hook  is  handsomely 
illustrated   and   beautifully  bound,  the   flags  of  Brazil. 
Paraguay.  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  being 
grouped  on  the  cover.     Price,  post-paid.  Si  50     .... 
for  sale  by  all  booksellers.  .'.  .'.  Semi  post-paid  upon  receipt  0/  the  price. 

*•*  >*\rena  Publishing  Company,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDMOND  L.  MC.CLELLAXD, 

REAL    ESTATE   BROKER, 

special  attention  given  to  f£OZ    E  Street 

Collections  and 

-„.        ,    ,.-,„.  WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Settlement  0/  Estates.  ' 


Temple  Grove  Seminary 

A   BOARDING  AND   DAY  SCHOOL   FOR  YOUNG   LADIES, 
Saratoga  Springs,    New  York, 

Was  founded  in  1855.  au(i  's  incorporated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  a  permanent  charter. 


Saratoga  is  a  village  specially  suited  to  the  wants  of  a  Ladies'  Seminary.  Its  in- 
vigorating climate,  its  pure  air,  its  health-giving  waters,  its  clean,  well-arbored  streets 
its  complete  water-works,  sewer-system,  and  all  sanitary  regulations,  its  railway,  mail, 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  facilities,  its  refined  associations,  its  high  order  of  church 
privileges,  and  its  study-inducing  freedom  from  populous  turmoil  during  the  school 
year  from  September  to  June,  all  combine  to  render  this  location  not  only  unsurpassed 
but  even  uuequaled  for  this  object. 

The  object  of  this  Seminary  is  to  furnish  for  young  ladies  the  highest  order  of  spe- 
cial and  class-room  work  for  intellectual  instruction  atid  discipline,  also  the  best  advan- 
tages for  Theoretical  and  Practical  Social  culture. 

In  the  departments  of  Art,  Music  and  the  Languages,  professors  of  acknowledged 
ability  are  employed.  Moral  and  Physical  Education  are  carefully  combined  with 
intellectual  discipline. 

J  CHARLES  F.   DOWD,  Ph.  D. 
Principals  :  ^Mrs    harriet  m    DOWD. 

EPISCOPAL  NEAR  ALEXANDRIA, 

"^  cpunn|       VIRGINIA 

HlCjH      SCHOOL      L.  M.  Blackford,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

For  Roys.     The  fifty-fifth  year  opens  September  27,   iSo;. 
Extensive  improvement  in  accommodations  and  equipment. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

LOCK    BOX    13,    ALEXANDRIA,   VIRGINIA. 


.<©©?, 


Virginia  female  institute. 


STAUNTON,   VA. 

I      MRS.  GEN.  J.   E.   B.   STUART,   Principal. 

|  MISS  M.    P.    DUVAL.    Vice-Principal. 

.S.       '     The  next  session  (49th)  will  open  Thursday.  September  15th,   1892.  with  a  full  corps  of 
>  \         teachers.     The  school  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  South.     The  advantages  afforded  in 
/       v     MUSIC,  ART,  AND  THE   LANGUAGES  are  unnvaled.     Early  application  is  nectary 
to  secure  admission  to  the  Bcwrting  Department. 


Battles  of  Saratoga 

•*•  1777  '• 

The  Saratoga  Monument  Association 
1856-1801 


By  Mrs.   Ellex  Hardin  Walworth, 
illustrated. 

One  vol.,  large  octavo,  191  pages.  24  maps,  steel  plates,  portraits,  etc.     Price,  $1.50. 


CONTENTS : 

The  Battles  of  Saratoga  —  Burgoyne  and  the  Northern  Campaign — History  of  the 
Saratoga  Monument  Association,  1S56-1S91 — Schuylerville— Guide  to  the  Battle  Ground 
and  Schuylerville— Key  to  the  Map  of  the  Third  Period  of  Burgoyne's  Campaign — A 
Visit  to  the  Battle  Ground— The  Baroness  Riedesel  in  America — Visitor's  Guide — Saratoga 
Springs. 

SENT     POST-PAID    BY    THE     AUTHOR. 


GENEALOGICAL   ASSISTANCE 

On  a  Novel  and  Inexpensive  Plan. 

Explanatory  Circulars  Sent  on  Application. 

Hi  Eighth  Street  N.  E.,  Washiovtiin,  D.  C.  G.WASHINGTON  BALL. 


G.  WASHINGTON  BALL 


Will  make  investigation   for  parties  desiring  to  become  members 
of  any  of  the  Revolutionary  Societies. 

FEE,  FIVE  DOLLARS  ($5  00)  PAID  IN  ADVANCE. 

No  extra  charge  unless  more  extended  search  is  desired,  or  the  case 
is  one  of  special  difficulty,  of  which  notice  will  be  given  before 
undertaking  it. 

Reft.  °nce  may  be  made  to  almost  any  of  the  officers  of  the  "  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  "  or  "  Sous  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion/' Washington  City. 

P.  S. —  For  other  Genealogical  Work,  "  Colonial  Dames''  Investigation. 
Family  Trees,  Arms,  etc.,  Terms  given  on  application. 
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AUGUSTA    DANFORTH    GEER. 
Vice-president-General,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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